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A Departure — Female Pedestrianism — Masquerading — Elizabeth Canning. 


‘* Behold them wandering on their hopeless way, 
Unknowing where they stray ; 
Yet sure where’er they stop to find no rest.’’"—Sourtney. 


Tnv 3 arousCousyn oocepn woavuntis.—HomeER. 


** So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted ; 
But yet a union in partition — 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem.”—SuakespEare. 


On quitting Alphonso, and entering 
the garden, Elizabeth found herself 
accosted by Mary Jones, who, deeply 
interested in the safety, and anticipat- 
ing the movements, of her young mis- 
tress, had stationed herself in the gar- 
den with the intention of warning her 
of the impending danger, and pre- 
venting her return to the cottage. The 
poor girl wildly but accurately in- 
formed our heroine of the origin of 
the riot, which was every minute ga- 
thering strength, of the strange rumours 
that circulated among the populace, of 
their exasperation against her, and of the 
violence to which she would inevitably 
be exposed should she venture to en- 
counter them in their present infuriated 
state. Elizabeth, undismayed by the 
intelligence, answered her attached and 
humble friend with a simple expression 
of compassion for the state of the poor 
deluded people, and began, with her 
usual equability of mind and compo- 
sure of manner, to retrace her steps to- 
wards the road. 

* The philosopher has said,” she 
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muttered in soliloquy, but still loud 
enough to be overheard by Mary 
Jones, who, at a respectful distance, 
followed her into a path that led over 
the fields towards Gray’s Inn Lane 
and Holborn Bars— the philosopher 
has said, that if he were accused of 
any even the most impossible crime 
—if he were charged with having 
purloined the church steeple and car- 
ried it away in his waistcoat-pocket, 
his first measure would be flight.” 

“« And by far the best measure too!” 
cried Mary Jones ; “ who that had their 
wits about them would stay to be baited 
by bum-bailiffs and shoved about by 
sheriffs’ officers, if—” 

* Inconsiderate creature that I am !” 
interrupted Elizabeth, suddenly recol- 
lecting the absence of her dog; “I 
protest, in my hurry, I have forgotten 
Muggletonian. He'll fall a victim to 
the fury of the mob. Not finding the 
object of their indignation, they'll vent 
their blind and ignorant malice upon 
my unoffending favourite. It were 
unjust and cruel to abandon him to 
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such a fate! 
and seek him.” 

“No, no, Miss Elizabeth !” exclaim- 
ed her companion ; “ stay you there in 
safety, behind the trunk and beneath 
the spreading shade of yonder oak, 
where the branches are so closely in- 
terwoven that not a single ray of moon- 
light can make its way, and discover 
your concealment, while I go back to 
the house. The people won’t know 
me, or, if they should, they'll allow me 
to pass without annoyance. Do you 
wait here, and in a trice I'll return with 
little Muggy.” 

‘Call him Muggletonian,” said Eli- 
zabeth: “ [ have a great dislike to all 
senseless abbreviations.” 

It may be questioned whether Mary 
Jones heard this rejoinder of our he- 
roine; for the faithful creature had no 
sooner expressed her determination of 
going in search of the absent animal, 
than she disappeared with the speed of 
lightning from the spot; and, before 
Elizabeth supposed it possible that she 
could have reached the cottage, her 
voice was again heard behind her, ex- 
claiming, in a hurried whisper of exul- 
tation, “Come along —come along, 
my mistress! the mob have entered 
and are ransacking the cottage. I saw 
them in the parlour; but I passed 
them unobserved, and have rescued 
the object of your anxiety.” 

“ Rescued him !—where is he ?” de- 
manded Elizabeth ; “ no Muggletonian 
do I see!” 

** See him !—how should you ?” re- 
plied Mary; “ why, bless your heart, 
my mistress, the little fellow’s fast 
asleep in my pocket!” 

I need not remind my antiquarian 
readers, that while in the benighted 
days of the eighteenth century no 
mantua-maker had yet advanced so 
far on the march of intellect as to 
approach the discovery of a reticule, 
the lap-dogs of those times were small, 
and the pockets were capacious. 

The party being thus completed, 
they, for a short space, wound their 
way in silence beneath the bright eye 
of the silver moon, across the dewy 
fields and along the green winding 
paths that conducted to the metropolis. 
They had reached the top of Gray’s Inn 
Lane before Elizabeth, who, during the 
progress of their walk, had been taking 
counsel with herself alone upon the 
course which it would be most advisa- 
ble for her to adopt, had fully matured 


Instantly will I return 
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her plans of operation, and began, in 
the following words, to open her in- 
tentions to her companion : — 

* You left me of your own accord, 
Mary, and in violation of the terms of 
your indentures: I apprehend you 
repent yourself of that unhappy mea- 
sure ?” 

“ Repent me of it!— O, how bit- 
terly !” 

** I attempt not to put any constraint 
upon your inclinations; you are now 
at liberty to remain with or to leave 
me. Make your choice freely; but, 
Mary Jones, make it firmly, and once 
for all.” 

“ With you--O, with you!” cried 
the affectionate girl, eagerly seizing 
and kissing the hand of Elizabeth ; — 
“ with you, wherever you go, and what- 
ever may be your destiny!” 

“ That is well!” rejoined our heroine, 
giving a slight pressure of acknowledg- 
ment to the hand by which her own 
was respectfully but affectionately 
grasped; “and from this moment, 
Mary, no longer regarded as an ap- 
prentice, but as a friend, I receive you, 
as the depository of my most secret 
thoughts, to the confidence which your 
fidelity deserves.” 

“ Me !—your confidence ! 
Brownrigge !” 

‘“‘Tt would be wiser, Mary, to desig- 
nate me by that name no longer. No- 
thing can be more foreign from my 
principles or my inclinations than ‘ to 
do evil that good may come,’ Never 
would I attempt to seek an ignomini- 
ous safety from the persecutions of my 
enemies beneath the shelter of falsehood 
or prevarication. I do not, therefore, 
propose, as perhaps might be the case 
with many persons of a lower tone of 
morals, when placed in such an emer- 
gency as ours, to assume an alias. It 
is not my intention to change my name 
altogether, Lut I shall no longer make 
use of more than half of it: instead of 
denominating me Miss Elizabeth 
Brownrigge, you will henceforth re- 
member, Mary, that my appellation is 
Mistress Eliza Brown.” 

“ Mistress ?”” 

“ Ay— Mistress, Mary Jones! The 
unwedded wife, the virgin widow, of 
Alphonso Belvidere !”’ 

* Widow, ma’am ?” 

“ From this hour, true to the memo- 
ry of him to whose love I am for ever 
dead, and from whose presence [ am 
for ever severed, the lonely sense of 
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widowhood will perpetually rest upon 
my heart, and the dark weeds of 
widowhood shall be the constant habi- 
liments of my person.” 

“QO, you cannot surely be so cruel! 
What! give up poor, dear Mr. Al- 
phonso—such a clever, sweet, virtuous 
young gentleman—who stands six feet 
two without his shoes, and who loves 
you with such devotion ?” 

“It is because he loves me —be- 
cause I love him, my friend, that this 
resolution has been formed. Alphonso 
is no ordinary man; and his wife, like 
that of Cesar, ought not only to be 
immaculate in herself, but unsuspected 
by others. The reproach which at- 
taches to me, and from which I fly, is 
to my conscience, and ought to be to his, 
as an irreversible sentence of divorce- 
ment. It is his duty to forget a name 
that has been linked in the public voice 
with dishonourable epithets ; and it is 
my duty to prevent its being ever re- 
called to his recollection.” 

“QO dear, Miss—”’ 

“* Mistress, Mary —remember, Mis- 
uess!”’ 

“ Mistress Elizabeth—-”’ 

“ Eliza!’ 

“ Well, well! — O dear, Mrs. Eliza 
Brownri—” 

“ Brown !—that’s enough.” 

“QO, Mrs. Eliza Brown! Can you 
have the heart to jilt that beautiful gen- 
tleman /” 

“I do not jilt him, Mary.—As an 
act of self-devotion, I offer up my own 
happiness as a voluntary sacrifice on the 
altar of his future respectability in life.” 

“ And what, for mercy’s sake, do 
you mean to do, ma’am?” 

“That thought is opportunely sug- 
gested,” replied Elizabeth. “ It is, in- 
deed, time that we should provide for 
the present need. A strict search after 
us will immediately be set on foot. 
This we must endeavour to elude. It 
is first necessary that we should make 
an alteration in our attire. Attend me 
here. I'll proceed to yonder ware- 
house, over the door of which the three 
golden balls are pendant and the large 
lamp is blazing, and purchase whatever 
nay be requisite to complete the change 
of our appearance; and in efiecting 
that change, the deserted stable to our 
right will afford the decent shelter of 
its roof.” 

Elizabeth had no sooner determined 
upon this plan, than, with that prompti- 
tude of execution by which her charac- 
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ter was distinguished, she took mea- 
sures for its instant accomplishment. 
She calmly entered the pawnbroker’s, 
and deliberately made her bargain for 
the articles required: and, after com- 
pleting her purchases, many minutes 
did not elapse before she and her com- 
panion issued from the deserted build- 
ing to which they had retired, entirely 
metamorphosed in their apparel and 
appearance. The stained and tattered 
finery of Mary Jones had given place 
to the decent linen gown, the close 
cap, the black bonnet, and the red 
cloak of a country maid-servant; while 
our heroine, according to the intention 
she had previously expressed, assumed 
the dark garments of widowhood. The 
watchmen —in those days they still 
existed — were now vociferating, each 
upon his peculiar beat, ‘ Past ten 
o'clock!” Titherto our fair and in- 
teresting friends had proceeded on 
their way almost unobserved and al- 
together without interruption; but, on 
reaching the Holborn end of Gray’s 
Inn Lane, their progress was impeded 
by the intervention of a dense crowd, 
which reached from one side of the 
street to the other, and threatened 
to oppose a formidable obstruction 
to their passage. ‘This mass of peo- 
ple were collected together near the 
gate of Gray’s Inn, and, their heads 
turned back, their mouths open, and 
their eyes at the fullest stretch, were 
listening, with intense and silent inte- 
rest, to a little chimney-sweeper, who, 
perched on the top of a lamp-post, 
was bawling forth to the surrounding 
audience the contents of a large printed 
bill. As the fair friends approached 
this peculiar and novel kind of rostrum, 
they could not help catching a suffi- 
cient number of the words which the 
shrill-tongued urchin was vociferating 
to enable them to comprehend the im- 
port of his communication ; and as the 
phrases, “ eloped from her chariot,” 
“foot of the gallows,” “ Tyburn,” 
‘young lady,” “ sixteen years of age,” 
“ fashionably attired,” struck upon the 
ear of Mary Jones, she drew closer 
and closer to Elizabeth ; and when she 
heard that 200/. were offered as the re- 
ward of her restoration, she was seized 
with fear and trembling, and whispered 
her mistress, in a voice scarce audible, 
and broken by apprehension, “QO, 
ma’am, ’tis I—’tis 1! They'll find me 
out and take me from you! QO, what 
shall I do?!” 
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“Be calm!” rejoined our heroine, 
grasping her wrist with an air of dig- 
nified authority; ‘subdue this idle 
agitation, and follow me in silence ; — 
detection is impossible! Remember 
you are again yourself, and no longer 
disguised as a woman of quality!” 

The expression “disguised” some- 
what jarred upon the ear and vanity of 
Mary Jones; but she felt consoled by 
the reflection that her identity with the 
person described in the placard was 
not likely to be discovered ; and, obe- 
dient to the directions of the superior 
mind in subjection to which she acted, 
she quietly followed in the path that 
was opened for them as the crowd re- 
tired on either side, with an involun- 
tary feeling of respect, before the com- 
manding brow and elevated deportment 
of Elizabeth. On regaining the open 
street, our heroine recommenced the 
detail of those plans for the future, in 
arranging which her mind had been 
actively engaged, even while acknow- 
ledging, with a graceful inclination of 
her head from side to side, the kind 
attention of the mob, and sustaining 
the fainting spirits of her more de- 
pendent and less self-possessed com- 
panion. 

“We shall soon leave this country 
for ever, and no more return to it again! 
Will it grieve you, Mary?” 

“Nothing can grieve me as long as 
I am with you.” 

“ You'll not object, then, to residing 
in America, whither I purpose retiring 
to seek an asylum from the tyranny of 
my persecutors, in the arms of friend- 
ship and in a land of liberal opinions.” 

* Friends in America! I never 
heard, ma’am, before,” cried Mary 
Jones, “that you had any friends in 
foreign parts.” 

“ Yes, Mary,” replied Elizabeth, 
with a sigh of tender recollection, “ the 
dearest and the earliest friend I have 
has long been an unwilling emigrant 
from her native land, the martyr of in- 
flexible virtue and the victim of an in- 
discriminating jury. You have, per- 
haps, heard of Elizabeth Canning ?”’ 

“To be sure I have; you mean the 
girl that was transported for perjury, 
and who wanted to swear away the 
life of old Mother Squires, of Enfield 
Wash!” 

*¢Q, Elizabeth, Elizabeth! my school- 
girl friend! my childhood’s monitress ! 
And is it thus that trath and purity 
like yours are perverted by the misap- 
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prehensions, and profaned by the ca- 
lumnies, of the multitude !”’ 

“Why, la! ma’am,” cried the asto- 
nished Mary, “is it possible that that 
wicked woman was really an acquaint- 
ance of yours ?” 

“ Hear me, my young friend,” re- 
plied her mistress, with a calm and 
gentle tone of admonition, “and ever 
after learn to mistrust the erring repre- 
sentations of common fame, and to 
reverence those as the most virtuous of 
their race whom the voice of public 
rumour most clamorously condemns, 
The parents of Elizabeth Canning and 
myself were not only connected by the 
ties of blood, but by the far closer ties 
of affectionate and long-continued in- 
timacy. Their children — playmates 
from their birth, and sisters by adop- 
tion——became the natural inheritors of 
the friendship by which their fathers 
and mothers were so inseparably united. 
The daugiter of Mr. and Mrs. Canning 
was a few months my elder; but I 
cannot call to mind the time in which 
we did not share every study and every 
amusement together—in which I did 
not find the hours hang heavy on my 
hands that were not irradiated by the 
presence of Elizabeth—the pleasure 
joyless that was not participated by 
her—and the lesson uninstructive that 
was not recommended to my attention 
by the desire of her approval and the 
consciousness of her companionship, 
She was just so much my senior as to 
be capable of assisting, without leading, 
me — of facilitating my progress, witb- 
out directing my studies—of preceding 
and clearing away the difficulties in the 
paths of erudition, without outstripping 
me in the attainment of the goal to 
which they led. Her principles, formed 
from childhood by the counsels and 
the examples of the best and wisest of 
the human race — I mean her parents 
and my own—were exalted to a pitch 
of heroic elevation ; and, in whatever 
guise temptation might assail her, its 
assaults fell powerless, and rebounded 
from her invincible purity of character 
like the spears of the Trojans from the 
invulnerable body of Achilles. She 
bore a charmed spirit; and her high- 
enduring constancy of soul was capable 
of sustaining every species of allure- 
ment, and defying every form of inti- 
midation. O, Mary Jones!” cried 
Elizabeth, “imagine, if I loved such 
virtue! Did I love her? O, she was 
my life, my joy, my happiness, my 
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supplemental conscience, my second 
self, my counsellor, my friend !” 

“ And this,” said Mary, indignantly, 
“was the person whom the world had 
the barbarity to send to gaol and try 
as a criminal !” 

“The world was unworthy of her !” 
exclaimed our heroine. “ When her 
tale of oppression was related — when 
it was told that my fair and admira- 
ble friend—kidnapped, stunned, and 
stripped by a band of ruffians; threat- 
ened with loss of life; confined for 
eight-and-twenty days in a cockloft, 
and deprived of all sustenance, during 
the time of her imprisonment, but 
about a quart of water, a few slices of 
stale bread, and a penny mince-pie 
that she happened to have.in her 
pocket*—-when it was told that such 
unparalleled inflictions were endured, 
amid the hardest severities of winter, 
by a young girl like Elizabeth, at the 
hands of the most barbarous of men 
and the most fiend-like of women, 
because she would not mingle in the 
pollutions of their orgies, the tale 
appeared incredible to the multitude. 
Incapable of comprehending the height 
of her virtue; they gave belief to the 
slanders of her oppressors. A judge, 
a jury,and an English mob, insensible 
to every feeling of magnanimity them- 
selves, could readily enough imagine 
that a meek and inexperienced maiden 
might invent a falsehood and sustain it 
by perjury; but they were unable to 
raise their petty souls to the conception 
of a fortitude like that of Elizabeth 
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Canning, who suffered the bitterest 
oppressions in the cause of virtue, and 
whose virtue was thus tried and con- 
firmed, but was not at all shaken, by 
the bitterness of the oppressions which 
she suffered.” 

“ Admirable girl! O, how I repent 
the injurious opinions I have been 
taught to entertain of her! How I 
long to fling myself at her feet, and 
implore her pardon for my error!” 

“That meeting may not be long 
delayed,” resumed Elizabeth: “a ves- 
sel will, { know, shortly sail for New 
England ; in it we will take our pas- 
sage from an ungrateful and benighted 
land. Till the time of its departure a 
retired but respectable asylum must 
be found for us in the neighbourhood 
of London. O, my ever dear, my 
oppressed, and most injured friend, my 
impatience of absence is increased by 
the probability of our speedy reunion! 
It is painful to remember that I am 
separated from the society of so exalted 
a creature; but that state of separation 
will have an almost immediate conclu- 
sion; and in the mean time it. is my 
duty to be resigned to the inevitable 
privation.” 

After this eulogistic apostrophe to 
Elizabeth Canning, Miss Brownrigge 
took the arm of her attendant, and bent 
her way towards Wandsworth, with a 
view of seeking some quiet lodging, in 
which she might reside unknown till 
she bade an everlasting farewell to the 
country of her birth. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Cottage—the Apprentices— Mrs. Deacon—a Lover —a Bitllet- Doux — Despair 
— a Discovery. 


‘* Dead for a ducat, dead !”—Snakesreake. 


“* The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact.””— Midsummer Night's Dream. 


‘* Heaven, sure, formed letters for some lover’s aid.”—Pore. 


“* Qualis populeé merens philomela sub umbra 
Amissos queritur foetus, quos durus arator 
Observans nido implumes detraxit ; at illa 
Flet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabile carmen 
Integrat, et moestis late loca questibus implet.”—Virert. 


Disappointed by our heroine’s es- 
cape of a living object on which to 
vent their indignation, the mob were 
with difficulty prevented, by the hu- 
manity of Timothy Hitch, who was 


penetrated with the kindest interest for 
the property of Elizabeth, and by the 
prudence of Mr. Deacon, who dreaded 
the probable effects of a conflagration 
on premises so nearly connected with 


* See the trial of Elizabeth Canning for perjury. 
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his own, from proceeding to set fire to 
the cottage. The principle of destruc- 
tiveness — which may be always re- 
garded as the idiosyncratic and pre- 
dominating principle of all large masses 
of the human race—when once excited, 
is never allowed to pass away without 
producing its natural effects. It is not 
more certainly true, that “ nothing can 
come of nothing,” than that “ some- 
thing always comes of something ;” and 
the present mob, faithful to the pre- 
vailing ‘instinct of all mobs, did not 
think of dispersing till they had left in 
mischief the traces of their having met. 
They were not, indeed, afforded an 
opportunity of gratifying their savage 
propensities, by the murder of a young, 
lovely, and unoffending woman, or by 
burning her cottage to the ground, 
with the chance of involving half the 
village of Islington in the blaze; but 
they consoled themselves for the forci- 
ble check to which their inclinations 
were thus subjected, by shattering the 
carved ivory cabinets, the curious 
clocks, and the various articles of orna- 
mental furniture— by smashing the 
glass and chiua into a thousand pieces 
—by dashing the pokers through the 
pictures and mirrors—by tearing up 
the flowers, trampling upon the bor- 
ders, levelling the fences, breaking the 
windows —and by finally effecting a 
predatory and exterminating inroad on 
the abundant contents of the cellars, 
larders, and store-closets. 

On the morning of the 25th of June, 
1765, the sun shone brightly on the 
fair abode, the smiling garden, and the 
well-ordered dwelling of Elizabeth, as 
on a kingdom happily thriving under 
the kindly auspices of a Tory admi- 
nistration ; on the morning of the 
26th the same sun shone full as 
brightly, but it looked down upon a 
scene of ruin and devastation, like the 
same kingdom passed into other hands, 
and suffering, after a distracting cla- 
mour for liberty and reform, under the 
all-withering government of the Whigs 
and the Economists. 

But the ravages which laid waste 
the cottage and the surrounding garden 
of our heroine were not all attributable 
to the hands of this lawless assembly : 
devastations were committed for which 
they weie not responsible. They, in- 
deed, had made the premises a wilder- 
ness ; but it was rapidly converted. into 
a desert by the crowd of inquisitive 
and curiosity-seeking virtuosi, who, on 
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the following Sunday, came flocking 
to the village of Islington for the sake 
of gratifying their eyes with the sight 
of the spot in which such atrocities had 
been perpetrated ; and each of whom 
carried away some portable relic as a 
memorial of his visit, till nothing port- 
able remained to be carried away. 

Most eager were the inquiries after 
the two little girls, Mary Mitchell and 
Mary Clifford. They had been con- 
veyed, as we have already stated, to 
the poor-house ; where, under the care 
of the respectable Mrs. Deacon, and 
under the eye of an incessant succes- 
sion of visitors, every relief which me- 
dical skill and universal sympathy 
could afford was most liberally admi- 
nistered. The whole country was inte- 
rested in their fate. ‘The parish autho- 
rities found it so impossible to answer 
individually the numerous inquiries 
after their health, that a bulletin, signed 
by three eminent disciples of Escu- 
lapius, was posted at the church-door, 
and changed from hour to hour, as any 
alteration was discovered iv their symp- 
toms. 

The public, by the by, had been 
unfairly dealt with on the occasion ; 
for the first account which they received 
of this transaction, through the medium 
of those most veracious of all organs, 
the newspapers, had declared that both 
the children were found covered with 
bruises, beaten to death, and tied up 
with the same rope to a large beam 
in the roof of the coal-cellar. Now 
this was a very striking and impres- 
sive story indeed, and was alto- 
gether very highly gratifying to his 
majesty’s loyal subjects of England, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and the town 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed. It afforded 
them an ample opportunity for in- 
dulging in what Jeremy Bentham has 
so aptly designated “ the pleasures of 
malevolence,” by rancorous denuncia- 
tions on the he: ad of the fair Elizabeth ; 
for placing their own tenderness of 
heart in advantageous contrast with her 
barbarity, by exaggerated expressions 
of astonishment at her conduct; and 
for a cheap exercise of the virtue of 
charity, by pathetic lamentations over 
the sufferings of her apprentices. The 
succeeding post-day, on the other hand, 
brought intelligence altogether as dis- 
appomting ; by correcting the false- 
hood, it very materially diminished the 
interest of the narrative. Two sick 
children in a poor-house, desperate as 
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their case was reported to be in a letter 
signed by Galen Deacon himself, was a 
sad falling-off from two dead girls in a 
coal-cellar. But there was still much to 
keep public curiosity on the stretch, and 
idle tongues in motion. Their mistress 
—struck, as it was said, with remorse 
and alarm—had suddenly disappeared ; 
and the uncertainty of her apprehension 
was a very interesting circumstance. 
Then, again, it was doubted whether 
either, or which of the children, could 
recover; and the suspense of their tate 
was an extremely interesting circum- 
stance indeed. To be sure, both might 
get well—a result which avery humane 
lecturer against ‘West Indian slavery 
deprecated with the most earnest fer- 
vour of his piety; lest, as he said, 
“that horrid woman their mistress— 
if the police were fortunate enough to 
discover her—should escape the hang- 
ing she deserved.” Indeed, this last 
supposition involved such a shameful 
fraud upon the dues of public justice, 
that no one could endure to contem- 
plate it fora moment. The restoration 
of both children was not to be thought 
of; in fact, Mr. Deacon was pledged to 
the public for the death of one of them. 
In his printed letter on the subject, he 
had expressed very slight hopes of the 
recovery of Mary Mitchell, and none at 
all of Mary Clifford. So one murder 
still appeared to be certain, if not two; 
and the multitude lived in eager ex- 
pectation of the realisation of at least 
half of the original report, which they 
hoped to find followed by the highly- 
important supplement of the detection, 
trial, confession, last dying-speech, and 
execution of the murderess. 

During this period of excitement, 
nothing could be more important than 
Mrs. Deacon’s position in the world of 
Islington and its vicinity. She was at 
the poor-house the first thing in the 
morning and the last thing at night; 
and had always the most correct in- 
formation to give, either from personal 
inspection or from the immediate in- 
telligence of herspouse. She had sud- 
denly swollen into a person of distinc- 
tion. Like Lord Byron, the morning 
after the publication of Childe Harold, 
this lady, the morning after the flight 
of Elizabeth, “awoke and found her- 
self famous.” She heard of nothing 
but her penetration, her perseverance, 
and her humanity—she had always 
seen through the hypocrisy of Miss 
Brownrigge—she had always known 
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that there was something mysterious 
about her conduct—she had always 
suspected how the case really stood— 
she had always predicted that some- 
thing would be discovered at last— 
she had afforded poor, old, excellent 
Mrs. Jukes the first intimation of the 
deplorable condition in which her 
daughter-in-law was placed—she it 
was who insisted on having the house 
searched, who had directed that the 
dear children should be carried to the 
poor-house, and who had undressed 
them and anointed their bruises with 
her own hands—she was, besides, the 
wife of the apothecary that attended 
them; and “ from night till morn, from 
morn till dewy eve,” she bustled about 
from house to house, and from neigh- 
bour to neighbour, pouring all that she 
knew, guessed, or could invent, upon 
the leading topic of the day, into the 
thirsty ears of her credulous and curious 
auditors. This lady was one of those 
who, from the first, had augured the 
death of both the apprentices. Her 
opinion was, that “ theugh Deacon was 
very clever, and could save a patient’s 
life as long as there was any life in 
him to save, mortification must inevi- 
tably ensue, as the consequence of such 
bruises as both the children had re- 
ceived; and, as a doctor's wife, she 
thought her opinion of some value.” 
This opinion she promulgated, indeed, 
to all the innumerable friends with 
whom she was so kind as to com- 
municate on the subject; and when 
Mary Mitchell was reported better, 
though the same bulletin declared 
Mary Clifford dead, it may be doubted 
whether she was not more grieved by 
the falsification of her prediction than 
gratified by the success of her husband’s 
skill. The case of the apprentices, 
however, was now, and finally, set at 
rest. Mary Clifford was a corpse in 
St. Andrew’s churchyard, and Mary 
Mitchell was disposed of to another 
mistress, a Jew slopseller in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rag-Fair. Such being the 
case, the full and active interest of 
Mrs. Deacon’s mind was directed into 
another channel, and became wholly 
occupied with wondering, and sur- 
misiug, and inquiring about the retreat 
of Elizabeth ; against whom the coro- 
ner’s inquest had delivered a verdict 
of wilful murder, and for whose appre- 
hension a reward of 500/. had been 
offered in the Gazette. 

Far different from the feelings of 
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and her friends were 
those of Alphonso Belvidere. Re- 
moved as his father’s residence was 
from the scene of tumult, the riot, 
and the attendant devastation of Miss 
Brownrigge’s cottage, on the night of 
the 25th of June, passed away without 
its inhabitants receiving any intimation 
of the event; and when, on the suc- 
ceeding morning, the baker arrived at 
the kitchen-door with the hot rolls for 
breakfast, and the freshest news of the 
neighbourhood, the domestics, each 
dreading to be the repeater of any 
tidings that were injurious to the fame 
of Miss Brownrigge, after a long dis- 
cussion on the expediency or inexpe- 
diency of relating what they had heard, 

unanimously resolved to keep silence 
upon the subject, and leave the know- 

ledge of events so important to their 
young master’s happiness to extend 
itself as chance might direct. In total 
ignorance, therefore, of all the miser- 
able circumstances that had taken place, 
his fancy bright as the morning, his 
spirits light as the summer gales that 
were playing about his cheeks, his mind 
full of delightful recollections, and his 
heart bounding high with animating 
hopes, Alphonso, after a rapid repast, 
started from the breakfast-table, that he 
might snatch a moment of brief con- 
verse with his Elizabeth before the hour 
in which the Islington stage started 
for the Bank. Happy i in himself, he 
dreamt not of aught but happiness 
around him—at peace with his own 
breast, he could not entertain a thought 
of enmity against another; and when 
he met Mr. and Mrs. Deacon advanc- 
ing, with a hurried step and an air of 
bustling importance, towards the poor- 
house, he quickened his already rapid 
pace, and, forgetting the disagreeable 
skirmishes of the preceding afternoon, 
approached them with a smile of wel- 
come, and extended to either neigh- 
bour the hand of frank and cordial 
salutation. To his surprise, the offered 
courtesy, which was but coolly answer- 
ed by Mr. Deacon, was disdainfully 
rejected by the lady. Till that moment 
Alphonso had never given a second 
thought to the extraordinary dialogue 
in which he had so recently exposed 
himself to her indignation. But as the 
recollection of it shot across his mind, 
a sense of the ridiculous nature of his 
position was simultaneously engen- 
dered, which exhibited itself in the 
involuntary sparkling of his eye and 
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the playful curling of his upper lip. 
The expression, slight and fleeting as 
it was, did not escape the jealous and 
irritable glance of Mrs. Deacon. Her 
whole soul was stirred within her; she 
felt insulted in thought; and, perceiving 
that Alphonso was still unconscious of 
the events at the cottage, she found 
herself in possession of the means of 
extorting an ample vengeance for the 
contumely he had offered to her charms, 
and resolved to make the fullest use of 
the advantage which was thus afforded 
her by a chance so favourable to her 
malignity. 

** A wretched business this!” said 
Mrs. Deacon, her eye glancing a look 
of insolent triumph, her cheeks and 
lips chilled and white with the icy 
touch of malice, her voice half choked 
with passion, and its accents rendered 
peculiarly offensive by an abortive 
attempt to assume a tone of com- 
passion——“a wretched business this! 
But 1 always foretold how it would 
turn out.” 

“ No better—no better this morning,” 
said Mr. Deacon; “ I’ve already been 
twice to look at the bruises, and exa- 
mine the effect of my lotions ; but I 
don’t entertain a hope.” 

“ Scarified from top to toe,” said 
his wife; “ great wales all over the 
back and loins, as big as my fist, and 
striped all manner of colours, like a 
rainbow.” 

*¢ There’s not a chance of life,” 
Mr. Deacon. 

“No, not a chance! mortification 
must inevitably take place,” added his 
wife. 

“Whom are you speaking of?” 
demanded Alphonso; “ whose life is 
in danger? who has been thus bar- 
barously treated ?” 

“Oh!” replied Mrs. Deacon, “ its 
just as I related—just as I said; 
though Mr. Belvidere and Mr. Al- 
phonso Belvidere did so peremptorily 
put me down. It’s all as I predicted ; 
and your Miss Elizabeth ss 

* Good Heavens!” exclaimed the 
agonised Alphonso, “what of Eliza- 
beth? Has she got great wales on her 
back ? has she been beaten black and 
blue? is her life in danger ?” 

“Yes, that indeed is it,” replied 
Mrs. Deacon, bridling up, ‘and kind- 
ling as she spoke with the antici- 
pated triumph of an embryo repartee. 
“ Mightily, indeed, is her ‘life in dan- 
ger, if the constables can but get hold 
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of her; and, though her neck is so 
delicate, she may yet chance to find it 
too large for the halter.” 

«“ Woman! woman!” cried Alphon- 
so, “* if you are not lost to every feeling 
of compassion as of shame, at once 


disclose the meaning of these horrible _ 


enigmas.” 

“Woman !—Shame!—Compassion ! 
Enigmas !”— ejaculated Mrs. Deacon, 
with: a little titter of complacent ma- 
lice, and still swelling more and more 
with the rapid and abundant secretion 
of that black venom which, engendered 
of jealousy and revenge, she was pre- 
paring to vent forth in one annihilating 
gush upon her victim. “Why the 
meaning’s pJain enough, Mr. Alphonso 
Belvidere, since you are so anxious 
for the discovery of ‘ my enigma,’ as 
you call it; the meaning is, that your 
sweet, beautiful, amiable Miss Brown- 
riggc, has whipped her two dear little 
apprentice girls till they’ve been car- 
ried all but dead to the poor-house ; 
and my young lady has had the pru- 
dence to take herself off, and nobody 
knows where to look after her !” 

The words were no sooner uttered 
than, as if a pistol had been fired 
through his brain, our hero fell as one 
dead at the feet of his informant. 

Now this was more than Mrs. Dea- 
con designed: it was not her wish to 
kill him altogether. She would not 
have been displeased if her words had 
given him a brain fever, or a serious 
fit of illness. Had the result been a 
strait waistcoat or a consumption, it 
would have gratified her extremely ; 
but his sudden death was neither ex- 
pected nor desired. Mrs, Deacon was 
a philanthropist, according to the mo- 
dern school of philanthropy. She pa- 
tronised slow and lingering inflictions. 
With regard to our criminal law, she 
had universally professed herself to be 
a zealous reformer, on the score of hu- 
manity. Her mild and tender heart 
had always sickened at the very thought 
of a capital punishment. She was 
a steady advocate for the substitution 
of labour for life, and solitary impri- 
sonment in its place; and when she 
saw Alphonso lying pale and sense- 
less on the ground before her, reflect- 
ing on the world of excruciating an- 
guish which he would necessarily be 
spared, while the fate of the children 
was in doubt, and during the pursuit, 
the prosecution, and perhaps the final 
condemnation of Elizabeth — like a 
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cat, which will not destroy, but loves 
to keep her prey in the agony of a sus- 
pended destruction — she became in- 
tensely anxious that the animation of 
which her intelligence had deprived him 
should be quickly and effectually re- 
stored. Actuated by these feelings in 
his favour, Mrs. Deacon earnestly im- 
plored her husband to administer his 
professional assistance. That gentle- 
man’s ready lancet was immediately in 
his hand ; and, after the loss of a good 
deal of blood, and swallowing a smal! 
quantity of water, the connubial and 
medical pair had the gratification of 
seeing the young man conveyed to his 
father’s house on a litter, greatly ex- 
hausted in body, and in a high state of 
mental delirium. 

By the by, though I forgot to men- 
tion it before, the full and particular 
account that Mrs. Deacon was enabled 
to give of tliis event, which, according 
to the lady’s report, occurred while she 
was endeavouring to break the matter 
to poor Mr. Alphonso as tenderly as 
possible, conduced in no trifling degree 
to enhance the temporary consideration 
which she enjoyed during the state of 
public excitement on Miss Brown- 
rigge’s cause. 

Alphonso was confined to his room, 
and perfectly unconscious of the mo- 
mentous occurrences that were hap- 
pening around him for several days. 
During this state of insensibility little 
Mary Clifford died ; his love was pub- 
licly gazetted as a murderess ; and the 
most diligent exertions were made to 
discover her retreat. The sole and in- 
defatigable attendant on his illness and 
his affliction was his father. By night, 
Mr. Belvidere kept silent watch be- 
side his couch; by day, he was ever 
near to administer the appointed me- 
dicines, and catch, in the direction of 
his eye or the slightest motion of his 
hand, the intimation of his wishes or 
his wants. When, at length, his de- 
lirium left him, and the powers of his 
mind were restored, a far higher and 
more important office devolved on the 
excellent parent of Alphonso. It was 
then his task to counsel his son with 
the lessons of his wisdom and ex- 
perience, and to fortify his failing 
spirits under the accumulated burden 
of the distresses which were pressing on 
him, by the energy of his own moral 
and religious principles. Seldom has 
a case occurred in which such succours 
were more urgently required. Our 
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hero was not only afflicted by the 
absence of his Elizabeth ; he did not 
only grieve over the uncertainty of her 
fate, and the perils by which she was 
surrounded ; but he was suffering from 
her voluntary and most unexpected re- 
jection ofhim. On the morning of his 
recovered consciousness, the following 
letter reached the manor-house, by 
means of the penny post :— 

«© July 1, a.v. 1765, N.s. 

“ Dear Sir, 

‘« Having every reason for con- 
fiding in your late assurances of esteem 
and regard, I am not without apprehen- 
sion that this communication may occa- 
sion you some degree of inconvenience. 
Circumstances over which I had no 
control, and which you must at this 
writing be fully acquainted with, have 
rendered it expedient that I should tra- 
vel abroad. It is my intention never to 
return to England. We shall, conse- 
quently, meet no more. Want of time 
prevents my having the pleasure of de- 
tailing the reasons which have induced 
this determination ; but that good opi- 
nion of my judgment and discretion 
which you have so frequently described 
yourself as entertaining, will be suffi- 
cient to satisfy you that it has not been 
adopted without strong and substantial 
grounds. . You will be so good as to 
present my compliments to any neigh. 
bours that may be interested in my wel- 
fare ; and, with my best respects to your 
honoured father and my very kind friend, 
Mr. Belvidere, senior, I beg leave to 
subscribe myself, 

Dear Sir, 
Your humble and obedient servant, 
Evizase1u BrownnricceE.” 
** For Mr. Alphonso Belvidere, 
Manor House, Islington.” 

This letter, with the post-mark 
“* Cheapside” upon it, and destitute of 
any other clue that might serve to 
guide him to her retreat, was the only 
imtimation which our hero received of the 
existence of his mistress. That her re- 
solution was formed on principles of 
the most perfect wisdom, he had not 
the temerity to doubt; but, alas! our 
consent to the justice of the sentence 
which may be passed upon us affords 
very little alleviation for the misery 
which we may suffer from its infliction. 
Alphonso’s wretchedness was extreme : 
the sun of his existence had set. He 
only lived on the hope of calling 
Elizabeth his own. All the prospects 
of his ambition, all the exertions of his 
genius, had her happiness for their 
object ; and the sole enjoyment which 
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he anticipated from the success and 
affluence that awaited him was to re- 
sult from witnessing the blessings 
which they would enable him to lavish 
upon her who was so_inestimably 
dearer to him than himself ;— and that 
she should give him up! That he 
should be abandoned by one for whom 
he would have been. content to die in 
torture, and without whom existence 
was a burden too intolerable to be 
endured,—the very thought was mad- 
ness to him! Why, at the slightest 
hint from her, he would willingly 
have relinquished his home, family, 
country, fortune, fame—all his posses- 
sions in the present, all his expectations 
for the future—and have deemed it de- 
light and privilege enough to be al- 
lowed to labour for her support, and 
procure for her the necessaries and the 
conveniences of life by the sweat of his 
brow, an unregarded stranger in the 
midst of strangers, and an alien in the 
stranger’s land! And then, to be put 
away so calmly, and for ever, and with- 
out a single expression of regret! The 
consideration of these things drove him 
to desperation; and, in the changeful 
paroxysms of his agony, he would now 
clench his fists, and stamp violently 
upon the ground, and beat his breast, 
and tear his hair, and utter the most 
piercing shrieks and exclamations of 
suffering ; and then—as if the more 
acute sense of pain was blunted by con- 
tinued endurance, and nature, ex- 
hausted by the excess of torture, had 
relapsed into insensibility,—he would 
sit silent, motionless, and abstracted, 
with the tears fast-flowing, like rivulets 
from ever-springing fountains, down 
his cheeks, and without exhibiting the 
slightest consciousness of the pre- 
sence of the persons or circumstances 
around him. Still, reduced as Alphon- 
so was by the loss of his Elizabeth, 
his own sufferings had not abated, or in 
the least degree diminished his interest 
for her safety; and the dread of her 
apprehension was another poisoned 
shaft from the bow of destiny that 
rankled in his so severely-wounded 
breast. Aware, however, of her in- 
tention to depart from England, and 
finding that several weeks of vain pur- 
suit had already elapsed during which 
the police authorities had been baffled 
in all their attempts to discover her 
abode, both he and his father had be- 
gau to lose much of their first appre- 
hension on her account, and to trust, 
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with considerable confidence, to the 
probability of her having succeeded in 
effecting her escape. 

Such was the posture of affairs when, 
on the evening of Saturday the 15th of 
August, Mr. Belvidere persuaded his 
son to leave his room, and essay the 
tranquillising effects of a brilliant sun- 
set, and of the fair and fertile scenery 
of Islington, in giving a happier direc- 
tion to his thoughts. At the earnest 
request of Alphonso, they had quitted 
the preciacts of the manor-house, and 
bent their steps towards the spot on 
which Elizabeth’s cottage had once 
smiled. Campos ubi Troja fuit.” 
Mr. Belvidere had suggested to his 
son, that the review of scenes once so 
dear, and now so pregnant of painful 
recollections—once so fair, and now so 
devastated—would be too severe a trial 
of his fortitude; but Alphonso over- 
ruled every objection ; and the kind- 
hearted father assented to his wishes, 
extending the aid of his age-enfeebled 
arm to sustain the tottering steps of 
his emaciated and grief-enfeebled son. 

“When this sad visit is over, my 
boy,” said Mr. Belvidere, “ I trust 
that the extreme bitterness of your grief 
will be past; that we shall have at- 
tained the climax of our sorrow, and 
that we may look for brighter and 
happier days to come.” 

“ Oh, my father,” said Alphonso, 
“you can never have known what 
veal grief is, or you would not speak 
thus.” 

* At your early years, Alphonso, I 
certainly was not acquainted with 
affliction: there are few, indeed, that 
are. Yours isa peculiar and a mournful 
exception from the common lot; but 
who ever reached my- time. of life 
without being well informed of the 
flavour of the cup of sorrow. In early 
life, with good spirits and good looks, 
which are as strong magnets that draw 
love and friendship towards us, almost 
every thing around us conduces to 
elate our souls; but, in after-life, as 
our spirits and our looks decline, 
friendship becomes languid, and love 
falls from us, and there is scarcely 
any thing that does not tend to depress 
them.” 

“Oh! you talk of the ordinary 
casualties of life, and the regrets and 
disappointments which are incident to 
ordinary men; but you have never 
grieved as I have grieved,—you have 
never wept such scalding tears as those 
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which, like streams of burning lava, 
are now flowing from my eyes.” 

“And, yet, I have shed tears of 
much bitterness, Alphonso.” 

“ Father, you cannot have fathomed 
those extreme depths of sorrow which 
I have been marked out by the invete- 
racy of fate to penetrate and explore ; 
you have not been doomed to undergo 
that concentration of all agonies in one 
—the loss of the object of your love.” 

“ Do you forget, Alphonso, whose 
tomb it is that stands on the right of 
the chancel-door ?” 

“ Oh! but did that loss excruciate 
the inmost recesses of your soul? Did 
the contemplation of it scarify your 
brain, and send molten lead and liquid 
fire circulating instead of blood through- 
out your veins? Did it turn your 
meat to poison, your drink to gall, 
your sleep to unimaginable horror ? 
Did it make the light of day a torture 
to the eye, and the darkness of night an 
appalling oppression to the soul? Did 
that loss, my father, work for you what 
the loss of my Elizabeth has wrought 
forme? Did it convert the universe 
into one vast gloomy dungeon; and 
the solid globe on which we stand 
into an instrument of torture; and 
every pulse that reports the assurance 
of our existence to the mind into 
another stretch of agony upon the 
wheel, or another. blow from the iron 
bar of the executioner?” 

“ No, my poor child, my grief cer- 
tainly did not afflict me in the way 
you speak of; but when your dear 
mother died, after twenty years of 
happiness together, if you had not 
looked up from your cradle and smiled 
upon me, I think it would have broken 
my heart.” 

As they were thus conversing, Mr. 
Belvidere and his son arrived at the 
ruins of Miss Brownrigge’s cottage, 
and were joined by Mrs. Deacon. 
That lady had observed their approach 
from the gate of her garden, and ad- 
vanced to meet them, with many kind 
inquiries after the health of Mr. Al- 
phonso, and many voluble congratula- 
tions on seeing him again abroad. 

To our hero, every word she uttered 
was as a poisoned arrow to his soul. 
Mrs. Deacon knew it was so; and the 
pleasure which she experienced in con- 
templating his emaciation, and goad- 
ing by sly touches the raw and 
wounded places of his breast, would 
not allow her to retire from the society 
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into which she had  impertinently 
obtruded herself, though Mr. Belvidere 
scarcely deigned her a reply, and Al- 
phonso remained wrapped in moody 
and impenetrable silence. As the lady 
was thus bestowing the full fruits of 
her vocabulary and her humanity on 
the gentlemen, in the front of the ruined 
flower-beds and depopulated parterres 
of Elizabeth’s dwelling, her eloquence 
was interrupted by an exclamation 
from Alphonso, who, after having for 
some time fixed his eyes attentively on 
a particular spot of the garden, where 
a broken rose-tree was lying along the 
path, suddenly cried out,—“ It is he! I 
thought so from the first; it is poor 
dear Muggletonian himself!” and then, 
breaking with a strong effort from his 
father’s side, he rushed towards the 
place where the little animal was 
crouching, covered with dust, panting 
with fatigue, and wasted from want of 
food. Though conveyed away from 
the premises in Mary Jones’s pocket, 
Muggletonian had contrived to find its 
way back again to Islington. Directed 
by that sure instinct with which some 
animals are so wonderfully endowed, 
the little creature had left his mistress 
in her new abode, and hastened, with 
a love of place that particularly dis- 
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tinguished him, to regain the well- 
known haunts of his early and accus- 
tomed home. Alphonso, intoxicated 
with delight at obtaining any thing 
which had been possessed and was 
valued by his Elizabeth, caught Mug- 
gletonian eagerly in his arms, and 
pressed him to his breast, and smo- 
thered him with a multitude of kisses. 
In this operation, his eye fell upon the 
collar; it was inscribed, “ E. B., 
Wandsworth, Surrey.” 

“ Father, my father, she’s found! 
she’s found! I have discovered the 
abode of my Elizabeth!” cried Al- 
phonso, losing all presence of mind in 
the ecstasy of his joy,—“ Let us not 
delay a moment! Let us instantly 
away. Father, see here; she’s at 
Wandsworth !” 

The exertion that he had made, and 
the violent excitement of his strongest 
and most inward affections, were more 
than his debilitated frame could sup- 
port, and he fainted in his father’s 
arms. 

“Wandsworth !’’ muttered Mrs. Dea- 
con to herself; and she gave a hint of 
the direction in which Elizabeth was 
to be sought before she sent the as- 
sistance, that she had pretended to go 
in search of, to the relief of Alphonso. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Apprehension — Elizabeth's Defence — Death — Conclusion. 


‘« Since laws were made for every degree, 

To curb vice in others as well as in me, 

I wonder we han’t better company 
Upon Tyburn tree. 

But gold from law can take out the sting ; 

And if rich men like us were to swing, 

*Twould thin the land, such numbers to string 
Upon Tyburn tree.”—Gay, Beggar’s Opera. 


v a. 
Al, Qi, Qi, Gi. Sas, Base, 
"AmoAwa’, & raAas.—SOPHOCLES. 


E11zasetu, attended by Mary Jones, 
the temporary disturbance of whose 
intellect had entirely disappeared on 
a return to her accustomed habits of 
submission, and seemed to have been 
cast off with the trappings of her sin 
and vanity, —— Elizabeth, with this 
her humble friend and companion, 
had established herself in an elegant 
and commodious apartment in the 
romantic village of Wandsworth. The 
house she had selected for her abode 
belonged to a Mr. Dunbar, who with 
his wife and children occupied the 
upper and lower stories, leaving the 
drawing-rooms at the disposal of their 


lodger. Our heroine, always anxious 
to discover and to improve an oppor- 
tunity of benefiting her fellow-creatures, 
did not allow her residence in this 
family to pass away without their 
deriving some advantage from her 
sojourn amongst them. By adopting 
the Socratic mode of questioning the 
children, she led them to comprehend 
the meaning of the lessons which they 
had previously only known by rote. 
She instructed her host in an easier 
and less complex mode of book- 
keeping, an admirable refinement, of 
her own invention, on the system of 
double entry ; she also imparted some 
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highly valuable hints on the subject of 
domestic economy to her hostess, by 
which she was enabled to reduce her 
monthly bills from 7 te 74 per cent on 
their former amount, and dispense with 
ihe hire of a weekly charwoman. Thus, 
«dropping the manna” of her wisdom 
in the way of an ignorance-starved 
people, Elizabeth by the means of her 
intellectual superiority — heightened 
as its influence was by the splendour 
of her beauty and the dignity of her 
manners—won “ golden opinions from 
all sorts of people.” The affections of 
every heart, and the praises of every 
tongue, were prodigally bestowed on 
her; and when, on the evening of 
Saturday the 15th of August, she in- 
formed Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar that it 
was her intention on the following 
Monday to quit their lodgings, and 
embark on board the vessel that was 
to convey her to America, they were 
afflicted at the intelligence as at the 
thought of parting with some well- 
beloved relative, and volunteered a very 
considerable abatemerit of the rent 
and much additional accommodation, 
with the hope of inducing her to 
remain an inmate of their dwelling. 
The kind solicitude of the elder, end 
the tears of the younger Dunbars, were 
necessarily unavailing. With danger 
and bitter enemies in England, with 
security and Elizabeth Canning in 
America, our heroine could have no 
hesitation with regard to the course 
she ought to follow. She remained 
fixed in her original determination ; 
but yet the kindness and the interest 
which these honest people: exhibited 
for her could not fail of adding 
another to the many causes of regret 
which already existed in carrying that 
determination into execution. 

No suspicion had ever entered the 
minds of Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar that, 
in the person of the fair and gentle 
widow, Mrs. Eliza Brown, whom they 
and their family cherished with so 
sincere an affection, they were afford- 
ing concealment to the notorious cul- 
prit for whose apprehension a large 
reward was offered ; whom, under the 
designation of Mother Brownrigge, 
every tongue was talking of with exe- 
cration; with the account of whose 
barbarity the newspapers were teem- 
ing ; and whose features and manners, 
portrayed by the hand of prejudice, 
were represented as indicating, in dis- 
tinct and not-to-be mistaken characters, 
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the peculiar ferociousness of her dispo-= 
sition. In conversing with our heroine, 
her host and hostess had often enlarged 
upon the recent events at Islington, 
and expressed their abhorrence of the 
treatment which the little apprentices 
had received at the hands of their 
mistress ; but not a word or look had 
ever evinced that their lodger enter- 
tained the slightest knowledge or in- 
terest in the fate of the person they 
condemned. She had sometimes, in- 
deed, attempted to mitigate the rancour 
of their feelings and expressions, by 
suggesting generalarguments of charity, 
and reminding her friends that, accord- 
ing to the laws of England, every indi- 
vidual, of whatever crime accused, was 
considered as innocent till he or she 
was proved to be guilty; but this mild 
and temperate view of the subject 
occasioned no surprise, as being in 
harmony with her constant practice ; 
and, besides, she at the same time 
acknowledged that, if the facts were 
true, their indignation was completely 
justified. What, then, must have been 
the astonishment of these worthy people 
when, on the morning of Sunday the 
16th of August, about half past ten, 
as the bells were ringing for church, 
and the whole family were preparing 
to obey the summons, a post-chaise 
drove up to the door, and they saw 
the fair object of their attachment 
suddenly seized by a couple of tip- 
staves under the name of Elizabeth 
Brownrigge, and ordered to mount the 
carriage and to accompany them to 
town. The scene existed but for a 
moment—a brief and agitated moment. 
Mr. Dunbar was in tears — Mrs. Dun- 
bar in hysterics— Mary Jones fainted 
away; the elder children clung to 
Elizabeth and screamed—the younger 
children ran to their mother and 
squalled ;— Elizabeth, the incompar- 
able Elizabeth! was the only one 
whose constancy was not disturbed. 
Releasing herself from the friendly em- 
braces that delayed her movements, and 
casting on the assembled group a smile 
of inexpressible tenderness and pity, 
she said, “‘ Allow me, Mr. Dunbar, to 
offer you my thanks for the many 
civilities which I have received during 
the time of my residence under your 
roof. Have the kindness, also, to 
express my obligations to the worthy 
lady your wife, when those distressing 
paroxysms, of which I have been the 
unintentional cause, are over. Pray, 
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add to the many favours for which I 
am already your debtor, by informing 
my servant, when she comes to herself, 
that I shall expect her attendance in 
London. My young friends, I hope 
to hear of your continuing to be good 
children, and proving the source of 
happiness and credit to your parents. 
Adieu! Gentlemen, I am ready to 
attend you.” And, with these words, 
one of the sheriffs’ officers having 
entered before her, she placed her foot 
upon the steps of the post-chaise, and 
ascended the vehicle with her accus- 
tomed air of calm and dignified com- 
posure.—The magnanimity of her soul, 
like Mr.Smeaton’s pharos on the Eddy- 
stone, was firmly fixed upon the rock 
of the soundest principles, and diffused 
a light around it, for the guidance of 
those who were beating the waves upon 
the dark and troubled ocean ofadversity, 
but was itself unshaken by the storm. 
—The other bailiff jumped in after 
her, the door of the carriage was closed, 
and they started on the road to London 
as fast as four horses could carry them. 

Elizabeth was immediately conveyed 
to Newgate, where Mary Jones joined 
her in the course of the day. She would 
admit no other person to her presence. 
Alphonso and his father repeatedly 
solicited an interview ; but, though our 
heroine tempered her refusal by the 
most considerate expressions of her 
esteem and regard, she could not be 
prevailed upon to accede to their 
requests. The grounds of her objec- 
tions were twofold. In the first place, 
from the prejudices excited against her 
in the public mind, she felt convinced 
that an impartial judge and jury could 
never be assémbled for the trial of her 
cause ; and therefore, as her condemna- 
tion was certain, the meeting her friends 
again could prove neither more nor less 
than a vain renewal of the misery of 
parting from them. And, in the second 
place, limited as she was, during her 
residence in Newgate, to the use of a 
single apartment, she had no chamber 
but the one in which she slept for the 
reception of her guests; and the feel- 
ings of female delicacy pleaded, in 
confirmation of the conelusions of her 
judgment, against the admission of 
their visits. Till the day of her trial 
at the Old Bailey, attended only by 
Mary Jones, and excluding herself 
from all society except the stated and 
official calls of the chaplain, the fair 
and excellent Elizabeth adopted, as 
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nearly as circumstances would allow, 
the same admirable disposition of her 
time to which she had been accustomed 
when inhabiting her own romantic bower 
in the village of Islington. She com- 
pleted a large stock of baby-linen for 
the poor; she perused and commented 
upon the principal new publications of 
the day ; and she composed an elaborate 
parallel between the characters of So- 
crates and Lady Jane Grey, after the 
manner of Plutarch. These are the two 
distinguished personages, in the whole 
range of authentic history, who in their 
strength of mind, purity of life, and 
extensive accomplishments, bore the 
strongest resemblance to herself; and 
to them, perchance, the attention of 
our heroine was more particularly 
directed in the quiet and retirement 
of her cell by the many points of simi- 
larity which subsisted between their 
destiny and her own. 

On Saturday the 12th of September, 
Miss Brownrigge was conducted, at 
nine o’clock in the morning, from her 
cell at Newgate, to undergo her trial at 
the Old Bailey. The yells and hoot- 
ings of the mob that greeted her were 
deafening and terrific; but, prepared, 
as the fair Elizabeth was, for this dis- 
play of misdirected indignation, and 
sustained under it by the consciotis- 
ness of innocence, the clamour of their 
insults past by her unregarded ; and 
even when, on entering the dock, the 
dense crowd collected in the court 
began to exhibit the rancour of their 
enmity towards her by hissings and 
reproaches, she did not deign to yield 
them any other notice of their con- 
tumely than a smile of the gentlest 
and most elevated compassion. 

Elizabeth had requested her friends, 
as a last and especial favour, to abstain 
from attending this most momentous 
scene. Their presence, she was well 
aware, could not afford her any addi- 
tional encouragement or support ; while 
the consciousness of the pain which 
they were undergoing on her account, 
might have the effect of shaking her 
resolution and impairing her self-pos- 
session. Her commands had been 
attended to. Mr. Belvidere and Al- 
phonso had taken their station at a 
neighbouring hotel, hoping — against 
hope, that virtue might triumph over 
prejudice —that an acquittal might be 
the result of the proceedings — and that 
the sun of happiness might yet again 
shine full upon their fortunes; but 
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they did not presume to appear in the 
hall of the Old Bailey, in opposition 
to the desire which the fair object of 
their interest and attachment had so 
touchingly expressed. Around her and 
before her, in the judge upon the bench, 
in the jury, in the witnesses, and in the 
whole congregated multitude, Elizabeth 
did not perceive a single eye that was 
not turned upon her with an expression 
of sternness and of loathing ; nor could 
she believe that a single individual was 
to be found in the assembly who did 
not deem all further inquiry a mere 
form of supererogation, or who was 
not prepared, at once and unheard, 
to condemn her to the scaffold. Still, 
her fortitude never for a moment failed 
her. As soon as the disturbance con- 
sequent on the entrance of our heroine 
into court had ceased, the trial com- 
menced. Elizabeth pleaded ‘ Not 
Guilty ;” but the plea was followed 
by shouts of exasperated derision ; and 
the judge, in commanding silence, 
seemed to participate in the senti- 
ments of the multitude, while he 
checked the expression of them as 
disorderly. The depositions of the 
witnesses were quickly given, and al- 
lowed to pass unsifted by the salutary 
process of cross-examination. After 
Mr. and Mrs. Deacon, Mrs. Jukes, 
the master of the poor-house, &c. &c., 
had delivered their evidence, Miss 
Brownrigge was asked whether she had 
any witnesses to call, or any thing to 
urge in her defence. She had been 
allowed a chair in the dock during the 
progress of the case against her. On 
being addressed by the bench, she rose 
slowly, but firmly, from her seat; and, 
while all was hushed around her, replied 
in the following words :— 

“ My lord, if it were my intention 
or my desire to influence the judgment 
of those on whom the determination of 
this cause depends, by any other argu- 
ments than such as may immediately 
apply to the facts of the case, and 
address themselves exclusively to the 
reason, I should, on the present occa- 
sion, attempt to deprecate the severity 
of my hearers, and conciliate their 
benevolence, by directing their atten- 
tion to the age, the sex, the fortune, 
the well-known character, and the pre- 
vious conduct of the individual who 
now appears in the degraded situation 
of a prisoner at your lordship’s bar. 
But I have no such wish. I stand 
here to vindicate my much-calumniated 
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name; to rebut the imputation of a 
crime most abhorrent from my nature ; 
to justify my plea of ‘ Not Guilty ;’ 
and, as far as in me lies, to nullify 
that unjust sentence of condemnation 
which has already been past upon my 
conduct, and which, deeply engraven 
by the iron pen of malice on the ada-+ 
mantine rock of popular prejudice, no 
testimony can ever effectually eradicate, 
and not even an acquittal at this august 
tribunal could have the power of totally 
reversing. But, hopeless as my case 
may be—judged, as I already am, by 
the voice of public opinion, I disdain 
to have recourse to the vain arts of 
the rhetorician in my defence; and, 
whether I stand or fall, my exculpation 
shall rest upon the simple foundations 
of truth and reason, and of truth and 
reason alone. 

“T am accused, my lord, of having 
whipt my little apprentice girl Mary 
Clifford to death. Supposing that my 
heart was as insensible to the cries of 
infant suffering, and my moral prin- 
ciples as perverted as my enemies 
would represent, what motive could 
have induced the perpetration of so 
abominable an act of inhumanity ? 
What benefit could I derive from her 
decease? They who impute the crime 
should find out in what manner I could 
be benefited by the commission of it. 
Has the whole course of your lordship’s 
experience ever brought you in contact 
with a culprit who was guilty of a 
gratuitous homicide, and who volun- 
teered incurring the severest penalties 
of the law, without the prospect of 
gratifying some prevailing passion of 
our common nature, or securing to 
himself some anticipated advantage ? 
No such being ever lived. Your lord- 
ship’s acquaintance with the ordinary 
springs and general motives of human 
conduct must convince you, that such 
an offender would prove a monstrous 
and unheard-of anomaly in the history 
of the human race. Yet, my lord, 
such is the unfruitful folly of guilt, 
such is the objectless delirium of 
iniquity, which the witnesses for the 
prosecution have had the unblushing 
effrontery to lay this day to my charge. 

“ My lord, { had no reason for de- 
siring or seeking the death of the child ; 
on the contrary, it was for my advan- 
tage that she should retain her activity 
unimpaired, and her strength unbroken. 
Every accident that befell Mary Clifford 
was to my own especial injury ; for to 
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what end was she bound my servant, 
but that I might profit by her services ? 

“ The child is dead. Granted. But 
does it therefore follow that she must 
have died in consequence of a blow? 
The deceased and Mary Mitchell, her 
fellow-apprentice, were, we learn, both 
conveyed to the poor-house, terrified at 
the riotous attack which had been made 
by a band of misguided ruffians upon 
the humble dwelling of their mistress. 
May not the fright have been too 
powerful for nerves so weak as hers, 
and have produced the dissolution of 
the younger child, though the elder was 
strong enough to survive its operation ? 
Is death an unfrequent consequence 
of terror? But again, my lord; sup- 
posing that she did not fall the victim 
of her apprehensions, but that her end 
was really hastened by a blow, why 
should the chastisement which was 
dealt by the friendly hand of a mis- 
tress, with a rod, upon her back, be 
fixed upon as the cause, when it is no- 
torious that the child had received 
many and very severe contusions on 
more vital parts of her body, inflicted 
by the stones and missiles of the mul- 
titude? 

“ My lord, this is not all: the de- 
ceased was for several days exposed to 
the peril of the draughts, and pills, and 
lotions of Mr. Deacon. What reason 
have we for presuming that instru- 
ments, which have so often proved 
mortal in other cases, were wholly in- 
nocent in the case of my late unhappy 
apprentice ? 

* My lord, I have but one word 
more to add: it relates to the extreme 
supposition, that the child really 
suffered from the correction which I 
thought it my duty to inflict. Ad- 
mitting such to be the case, is it possi- 
ble that the voice of justice can attach 
the guilt of murder to my act, or the 
laws consider me as obnoxious to the 
penalty of murder? The chastisement 
which I dealt the child was dealt as 
lovingly as to a child of my own; it 
was given after much deliberation, with 
feelings of deep regret, and with a 
view to her temporal and eternal wel- 
fare. Was 1 to blame, my lord, in 
administering such correction? No; 
my conscience acquits me; and I am 
satisfied that your lordship’s better 
judgment sends back a responsive echo 
to that silent but most satisfactory ac- 
quittal. All errors of conduct are 
symptoms of moral diseases; punish- 
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ment is mora: medicine. I may, per- 
chance, actuated by too eager a desire 
for the rapid cure of my little and 
much-cherished patient, have dispensed 
my alteratives too liberally, and pro- 
duced an untoward, an unexpected, 
and a most deeply-lamented conse- 
quence ; but am I, therefore, to be 
condemned as guilty? In the analo- 
gous case of the physician, whose too- 
abundant anodynes may have lulled the 
sufferer to endless slumbers, or whose 
too copious phlebotomy may have let 
out the fever and the life at one and the 
same moment from the veins, would 
this most harsh and unmerciful mea- 
sure be applied? My lord, you know 
that it would not; and, admitting the 
fact, which I most decidedly disbe- 
lieve—but admitting the fact of my 
having caused the death of Mary Clif- 
ford, as no malice on my part can be 
imputed—no object but her ultimate 
good presumed—no motive but correc- 
tion ascribed to me, I demand from 
the justice of your lordship and a jury 
of my countrymen—as a matter not of 
mercy, but of right—the same impu- 
nity in my case which would be ac- 
corded, freely and unasked, under 
parallei circumstances, to the medical 
practitioner.” 

With these words our heroine re- 
sumed her seat. The eloquence of her 
style and the forcible arguments of her 
defence produced a most extraordinary 
effect upon the audience. Not a single 
look or even murmur of disapprobation 
was again levelled at her during the 
period of her remaining in the court. 

The summing-up of the judge in- 
clined most favourably towards her. 
The jury hesitated in their decision; 
and it was supposed by several who 
were present, and saw how far the sen- 
timents of the jury had been conciliated 
by the powerful influence of her speech, 
that Elizabeth would certainly have 
been acquitted altogether, but for a 
stratagem of Mrs. Deacon. That lady, 
who was still in court, perceiving that 
the jury were in doubt, and anxious 
for the condemnation of her rival, sud- 
denly screamed out that she saw the 
ghost of Mary Clifford, standing in a 
menacing attitude at the side of the 
prisoner in the dock ; and then caused 
herself to be carried out of the court in 
a state of violent hysterics. This event 
decided the cause. The jury were 
awe-stricken ; they came, at once, toa 
unanimous decision; and the foreman 
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delivered in the verdict, “ GuILTY OF 
WILFUL MURDER.” 

Elizabeth, as soon as the sentence of 
death had been passed, made her court- 
esy with grace and dignity to the bench 
and the jury-box, and was conducted 
to the condemned cell, to await till the 
following Monday her execution at 
Tyburn. With less than forty hours to 
linger in this world, she requested that 
no one should be allowed to intrude 
upon her privacy, and applied herself 
to the final arrangement of her affairs 
with that equanimity of mind which 
had distinguished her in every other 
period of her life. The cell in which 
she passed her time between the trial 
and her death has been consecrated by 
the muse of George Canning, in some 
most impressive lines, which may be 
found in the early pages of the poetry 
of the Anti-Jacobin. 

The morning of Monday the 14th 
of September at length arrived. I will 
not recapitulate all the formal ceremo- 
nies that preceded the departure of the 
procession from Newgate — the break- 
fast of the sheriffs and their friends — 
the throng of curious visitors who as- 
sembled in the press-yard — the leave- 
taking with Mary Jones —the solemn 
address which Elizabeth delivered to 
her fellow-prisoners—the mounting 
the fatal cart — and the funeral proces- 
sion toTyburn. The fair and innocent 
victim of popular prejudice was fol- 
lowed by a repetition of those incessant 
yells and vulgar execrations to the place 
of execution which had accompanied 
her, on the preceding Saturday, to the 
place of judgment. The train at length 
reached the spot which had been mor- 
tal to the lives of thousands. Elizabeth 
was still firm in the energy of her high 
resolves and her conscious integrity. 
Timothy Hitch alone was agitated and 
in tears. His hands trembled to such 
a degree, from the excitement of his 
nerves, that they could scarcely fasten 
the fatal cord about her neck. 

The awful moment had now arrived. 
Our heroine’s last communication with 
the ordinary was over; she had expressed 
the forgiveness of all her enemies—she 
had bestowed a last memorial of her 
regard on the gentle Timothy——and 
she was preparing to utter a few sen- 
tences of parting exhortation to the as- 
sembled multitude—when, rising seve- 
ral inches above the crowd that pressed 
upon him, and immediately in front of 
the scaffold, pale with sickness and 
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with grief, she suddenly caught a 
glimpse of Alphonso Belvidere. As 
their eyes met, he raised a phial to his 
mouth, and cried, “ Elizabeth, my own 
Elizabeth, our love has been on earth! 
— our spousals shall be in the grave! 
We may not live, but we will die to- 
gether!” 

“ No, Alphonso! for the sake of 
your father and of my fame,” she ex- 
claimed, “‘ dismiss so wild, so inexcus- 
able an intention.—You will not obey ! 
—What!—How is this?—Good peo- 
ple, tear away, I entreat you, yon vile 
and deadly potion from that madman’s 
hand!” 

The people obeyed her mandate — 
the laudanum was dashed upon the 
ground; but Alphonso’s hand was 
immediately turned to the but-end of 
another weapon of death, which lay 
concealed in the side-pocket of his 
coat.—There was a pause.—The gaze 
of the mob was again directed towards 
Elizabeth.—_The cap was drawn over 
her eyes—the final signal was given — 
the drop fell, and, as it fell, the explo- 
sion of a pistol was heard on the spot 
where Alphonso stood.—The attention 
of the multitude was diverted from the 
struggles of Elizabeth to the agonies of 
her lover.—The ball had taken effect. 
—He tottered, and sank in the arms 
of the by-standers, crying, as the last 
breath of life departed from him, “TI 
come—I come, love! I could not 
live without thee in the world, and I 
hasten to join thee for ever in the 
tomb !” 

The reader may perhaps be anxious 
to know the fate of the rest of the per- 
sonages of my historic tale. Old Mr. 
Belvidere died of a broken heart soon 
after the transactions which we have 
recorded, and left the amount of his 
large fortune in charities, with an an- 
nuity to an elderly resident of Isling- 
ton, on the condition of her seeing 
Elizabeth’s lap-dog, Muggletonian, 
supplied with a kennel in the neigh- 
bourhood of the cottage that he was so 
attached to, and the daily allowance of 
sixpennyworth of cat’s meat. 

[ary Jones, to whom Elizabeth had 
bequeathed the whole of her property, 
married Timothy Hitch, who withdrew 
from public life to pass the residue of 
his days, with his young and beautiful 
wife, in a romantic retirement near the 
Lake of Windermere. 

The rapid increase of Mr. Deacon’s 
practice enabled him to purchase a 
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Scotch doctor’s degree, and to set up 
a snuff-coloured chariot, in which he 
was accustomed to drive daily about 
collecting the guineas of his patients 
for the greater part of the twenty-four 
hours ; till, at the age of seventy-two, 
he was found dead in the inside of it, 
with the last guinea he had received 
grasped tightly in his hand. 

Mrs. Deacon, who survived her 
much-respected husband nearly twenty 
years, succeeded to the immense accu- 
mulations which he had secured by the 
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exercise of his profession. She had the 
chariot painted a bright yellow, and 
drove about in it nearly as many hours 
every day as its original occupant. 
Having attained extreme old age, pos- 
sessing all her faculties to the last, 
with a large house, a good table, and 
a hospitable disposition, she ev entually 
attained the designation of “the ve- 
nerable Mrs. Deacon ;” and, having 
lived the universal favourite of the 
neighbourhood, she died as universally 
lamented. 


Advertisement.—The Author of the foregoing Tale begs leave to state, that he is 
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MUNDY’S SPORTS AND PASTIMES IN THE EAST.* 


Mounpy is a man after our own souls 
—a hearty, adventurous, bold, chi- 
valrous, dare-deviling, tiger-killing, 
lion-quelling, jackal-murdering fellow, 
with a firm hand, keen eye, sure aim, 
exhaustless enthusiasm, and good- 
humour in sufficient abundance to 
sweeten the bitterness of the very As- 
phaltic Pool. Of all boon compa- 
nions, a British soldier is the man for 
us; one who will laugh, drink, fight 
for you, as occasion offers or necessity 
commands. You may fancy such a 
gentle and generous roysterer, standing 
six feet six out of his shoes, with one 
eye leering after a pretty girl, and the 
other sparkling with adventurous he- 
roism ; quadrilling it sweetly over-night 
with the ladies, while he squeezes the 
fingers of her he loves best—the preur 
chevalier of the field of battle in the 
morning, prepared for all matters— 
blows, or love, or friendship—a capital 
hand at every weapon under the sun, 
from a bottle of choice champagne to a 
forty-eight pounder— 


** A gentle lamb in peaceful times—in 
war a fiend incarnate.” 


What to such a piece of flesh was 
the primest man of Napoleon’s Invin- 
cibles —or the tallest of Patagonian 
savages—or the sturdiest of the old 
King of Prussia’s grenadiers— or a 
battalion of such shrimps as Carus 
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being the Journal of a Tour in India. 
Mundy, late Aide-de-camp to Lord Combermere. 


Wilson himself? Weak, insipid, con- 
temptible, girlish subjects !—not worth 
mentioning in the same breath with 
fellows of the thews and sinews, bland 
manners, jocose temperament, soldier- 
like carriage, coolness, intrepidity, 
valour, gentle bearing, broad chests, 
clean limbs, tight and slim waists, 
dexterity in attack and defence, full- 
ness in all martial accomplishments, 
for which a thousand, at least, of our 
officers are conspicuous, of whom 
Mundy jpsissimus beams forth the 
morning-star, the herald, the sign, the 
prototype. We really have a deep 
affection for such fellows as the gentle 
O'Doherty, the sweet-spoken O’Do- 
noughue, and the straight - limbed 
Mundy, chuck-full and buoyant with 
good-humour, and charity, and loving- 
kindness to all the world. The first two 
have spoken already in the pages of 
Recrna, and they will speak, in their 
peculiar way and manner, as often as 
the humour for scribbling tingles at 
their finger-ends. Mundy, however, 
has, by his native bashfulness (he is 
an Irishman), been prevented from 
contributing to the rich stores and 
superabundant sweets of our peerless 
Queen. Since he has not, however, 
warbled forth his own praises, be it 
our part to do so for him. His fra- 
grance shall not be wasted on the desert 
air; but all the good things in his two 
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tomes shall be brought in pleasing 
concentration before the delighted eyes 
of our public: and this deed shall be 
accomplished by the doughty fist of 
Nott Yorke himself. 

Reader! you have heard of old Simon 
Lee the huntsman, of whom our friend 
Wordsworth sings, in simple yet most 
reviving strains :— 


‘In the sweet shire of Cardigan, 
Not far from pleasant Ivor Hall, 
An old man dwells—a little man : 
"Tis said he once was tall. 

Full five-and-thirty years he lived 
A running huntsman merry ; 
And still the centre of his cheek 

Is blooming as a berry.” 


Simon must, no doubt, have been a 
gay, frolicsome chap in his teens, 
overflowing with odd frisks and gam- 
bols with the lasses of the village, fond 
of the old October, full of wild forest 
songs, which he enounced from his 
deep lungs with a mellow Stentorian 
voice ; and a very devil in eagerness, 
and a will-o’-the-wisp in swiftness, after 
Towser, and Hector, and Dewlap, and 
Leap-the-Dyke, and the whole eagerly- 
pursuing pack, which a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, a yard square, would as easily 
cover, as an appropriate foolscap would 
the thickset pericranium of my Lord 
Donkey. Simon was a deuce of a 
fellow for running, and the recollection 
of his youthful sport still shed joyous- 
ness over the warm and quick-throbbing 
heart of the old huntsman : 


“He all the country could outrun, 
Could leave both man and horse be- 
hind; 

And often, ere the chase was done, 
He reel’d, and was stone-blind. 

And still there’s something in the world 
At which his heart rejoices ; 

For when the chiming hounds are out, 
He dearly loves their voices.” 


Simon, to our fancy, is the beau idéal 
of a trim-built forester, and active, 
generous-hearted, woodland sportsman. 
But, bless his old soul! what was he 
in his primest heyday—what is the 
best man after the Rutland, or the 
Lonsdale, or the Applewaite, or the 
Thrussinton pack ? what is our modern 
Nimrod himself, or the finest chase 
that Osbaldiston ever led, to the feats 
and the hunting expeditions in which 
our glorious captain operated with 
such amazing dexterity and such con- 
summate prowess? All flam and 
fiddlesticks! They bear the same 
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ratio to the: hunts of our Mundy as 
Ninth-part-of-a-man Place does to the 
roaring, rattling, drinking, kicking, 
roystering Edinburgh Professor (who 
has annihilated the sartorial homun- 
culus, as the latter would annihilate 
certain animals, familiar to all tailors, 
between his thumb-nail and his shop- 
board); or the hunting of a pig with a 
soaped tail, on a village common, does 
to a fine fox-chase fast by Kilruddery, 
far-famed in song. Ah, we are a de- 
generate and paltry race! poor and 
contemptible, with all our fine horse- 
flesh and dog-flesh, and every other 
kind of flesh! — poor, paltry, con- 
temptible, we repeat, in comparison 
with the sportsmen of northern and 
eastern nations! Their avocations are 
those of proper men ; ours are as fool- 
ish as old Bedlamite Ajax’s slaughter 
of harmless and silly sheep. Here you 
see some half-score of half-bumpkin 
chaps on sorry nags, that whistle 
through their projecting, hollow, adun- 
cous noses, at each step over the glebe, 
persecuting a poor scared hare to the 
death ; the long cocked-up ears of 
which trembling animal ought to be 
transposed to the head of the foremost 
of the party, who shouts, brays, laughs, 
grunts, halloos, and fancies himself a 
prime fellow at being first after his 
half-starved curs, that are tearing the 
animal limb from limb, and each is 
devouring his share, with tail beneath 
his legs and in gloomy sulkiness, be- 
neath the hedge. 

In another quarter you have a field 
of sportsmen, all gleaming forth bright- 
ness from their red jackets, and bent 
upon a fox-chase. Blackstone calls 
this business a princely and gentle- 
manly diversion. What did the old 
judge know about such matters ? 
Fancy him, with his flowing wig, calling 
to the dogs, as he winged his way 
across the heath, with Reynard in full 
view — thanks to spectacles on nose! 
The fox is well enough for a diversion, 
but is he an animal comparable to the 
noble beasts of “venery,” pursued 
amidst the clamorous calls and dis- 
sonance of horns by our forefathers? 
Where is the wolf, the bear, the boar, 
and the wild cat? The hart, the stag, 
the hind, and the roebuck, are no 
longer scared by the far-off baying of 
the hounds: the solitary exception in 
favour of the cervines is at the Easter 
hunt, for which one single-eyed old 
stag has served for many a long year, 
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to the jeopardy of many a Cockney’s 
neck. 

Some time since we remember to 
have expatiated, at considerable length, 
on the exploits of the Indians, their 
mode of life, and their forest-sports: 
they beat us hollow in sportsmanship. 
We have under our eye just now an 
account of an Indian war between the 
Illinois and the Sacks and the Foxes. 
The gazette says, that fifty-two of the 
latter were killed, (alas, the poor Rey- 
nards !) among whom were two colo- 
nels, one major, and one captain. 
Jonathan has made sad havoc among 
the poor devils. The reader, however, 
must not imagine that these Foxes have 
the sagacity of the beaver, which re- 
cognises leaders of hundreds and lead- 
ers of thousands among its fraternity ; 
these vulpines are not quadrupeds, but 
bipeds so named, who, in conjunction 
with the Sacks, had approached Chi- 
cacoa, with the intention of cutting 
their way into Canada. Directly we 
set ourselves right about the quality 
and pretensions of these Foxes, which 
at first siglit appeared to be so wonder- 
fully drilled by colonels and majors, 
captains and subalterns, we bethought 
us immediately of the brutal old Spa- 
niards, who, well accoutred and with 
blood-hounds in leash, tracked the 
thick woods of Hispaniola and the in- 
terminable forests of the mainland for 
the fugitive Indians, to force them to 
disgorge their treasures. Nimrod is 
allowed, at all hands, to have been 
the first hunter of men; but the ras- 
cally, rapacious old Spaniards refined, 
adopted, and followed up the fashion 
with a smacking gusto; and many a 
coloured son of the soil yelled forth his 
bitter adjuration for vengeance to his 
god, as he was torn joint from joint, 
and heard the furious mastiff crunching 
his bones between his iron fangs. That 
was hunting which old Nick and all 
his brood were delighted to behold, 
because it was sure to bring meat 
eventually to their own bubbling caul- 
drons in the other world. 

A precious old blood-sucker was 
that same Alvarado, of whom the ve- 
nerable Las Casas—the Jeremiah of 
the New World — says, that “he hath 
done to death, with his consorts and 
confreres, more than four or five mil- 
lions of soules in fifteen or sixteen 


yeeres’ space, from the yeere 24 unto 
the yeere 40. This tyrant,” con- 
tinues the narrative, *‘ had a custome, 
when, as he went to make warre upon 
any citie or province, to carrie thither 
of the Indians, already under-yoked, as 
many as hee could, to make warre 
upon the other Indians; and as he 
gave unto a ten or twenty thousand 
men which hee led along no sustenance, 
he allowed them to eate the Indians 
which they tooke. And so, by this 
meanes, he had in his campe an ordi- 
nary shambles of man’s flesh ; where, 
in his presence, they killed and rosted 
children. They killed men only to 
have off from them their hands and 
their feete, which parts they held to be 
the daintiest morsels.”* Sawney Bain 
was an innocent babe to these anthro- 
pophagous monsters. 


‘* The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle” 


would, bad he lived in our day, have 
been the sportsman with whom our 
captain would have liked an adventure 
on mountain-top, or in deep forests 
densely enshrouding the valleys, or 
thick jungle teeming with quadrupeds, 
big and little, but all caterwauling with 
intense fierceness—each having a dou- 
ble Manton on his shoulder, and with 
a sufficient number of blackies about 
them to carry powder, shot, additional 
Mantons, something in the way of pro- 
vender, and to beat the bushes and 
start the game for killing. We are 
confident that old Melesigenes, the 
Smyrniot and schoolmaster, must have 
been a dead-shot, and a keen pursuer 
of sport; and he and our captain had 
the same penchant as to the nature and 
quality of the brute beasts which they 
loved to pursue. With what zest and 
satisfaction does the old boy not dwell 
on the feats, propensities, courage, and 
other characteristics of the whiskered 
lion; * that most wonderfullest,” to 
speak Bartlemyice, “ of hall the hani- 
mals in the crehation.” We have 
constant allusions to the monarch of 
the woods : 
wert AsorTa 
Ov ea Tt Founy ayew ‘x sigomoxoss ouocs 
Xgavon ey © avans UMtOaALatvoy, ov os 
oapmacon, XC. 


Thus elegantly, but inadequately, ren- 
dered by our friend Sotheby : 


* Purchas his Pilgrimes, fol, ed. vol. iv. 
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** Like a fell lion, whom from far the swain, 





While leaping o’er the fence, has gall’d, not slain, 
Draws from the wound fresh force ; while, scared away, 
The shepherd flies, and leaves his flock a prey: 

Heaps fall on slaughter’d heaps, till, gorged with food, 
The lion leaps the fold, and seeks the wood.” 


What a picture we have here! and 
how roundly and gustily, and with 
what sportsmanlike precision, the mat- 
ter is set forth! There then goes the 
cowardly craven-hearted bumpkin of a 
shepherd, with his heart ready to jump 
through the passage of his craven throat, 
and his hair all bristling up with af- 
fright (we'll not speak of the dirt and 
its uncombed state) ; — there then goes 
chaw-bacon to his brother bumpkins 
cutting whoats or making hay in some 
neighbouring field, and mustering up 
the whole tide of the ten grains of 
blood that dawdlées through his car- 
cass, he tells his story of “fire, rape, 
assassination, burglary”—and how the 
lion pounced upon his sheep—and 
how to save them he valorously took 
to his heels. While chaw-bacon is 
doing this, a very different course is 
adopted by old Homer and his chum 
the captain, who, with Mantons ready 
primed and loaded, come up to the 
spot just as the gluttonous beast, having 
taken his last mouthful, is about leap- 
ing out of the fold. He has taken 
his spring—is in mid-air. “ Now, 
Mundy, my boy,” says Homer, “ mark 
well—here goes!” “ Ay, ay,” briefly 
replies the captain. Pop-——-pop! pop— 
pop! The four barrels are discharged : 
the beast, with four holes through his 
tawny carcass, sprawls on the ground 
—gives a grin—a kick—a shake of the 
shaggy tail—his eyes are irradiated 
with their last flash of fading resent- 
ment—he stretckes out his limbs and 
body gradually and slowly, and death 
hovers over him with his finishing 
snuffers, VURTI LOIKWS» 

“ Well done, Mundy, my boy! Tell 
old Bentinck, with my compliments, 
that you are a broth of a lad for a 
shot.” 

“ Thank you kindly, sir,” quoth the 
modest young Irishman, blushing; “I 
hope you’ll let me have the fine young 
fellow skinned, and make you a pre- 
sent of his exterior for a covering to 
your cushion; on which you can sit 
while you are birch-brushing the little 
Philistines of Smyrna (or wherever 
else you have your domicile now), and 
teaching them to grind the gerunds.” 


See again and again, in a score of 


passages, how the glorious old Grecian 
narrates transactions in * venerie.” 
Among others, mind the accuracy, the 
explicit, minute, yetall-glowing picture, 
displayed in the following passage : 


apg. > ag auroy 
Temes exrovd’, wots rs daPosvos bats ager pu 
Au’ srAafav xEomoy BeBanesvor, over Bar’ ayne 
Iw aw vevens: Tov wey r nauk wodsres 
Divya, ope aima Asmpov, nas youar gwen” 
Avrag sxtidn Tovys Bamscotras wus o1rT0s, 
Apopuryos Mav buss sv ovgsas dagdanrovery 
Ey vsuss oxstggr eos 78 aw nyarys daipeoy 
Luwerny bwes psy Té Uergerny, avrae o damras. 


This has been as exquisitely ren- 
dered by old Chapman, thus : — 


** Circled with foes, as when a packe 

Of bloodie jackals cling 

About a goodly palmed hart, 
Hurt with a hunter’s bow ; 

Whose ’scape his nimble feet insure, 
Whilst his warme blood doth flow, 

And his light knees have powre to move. 
But (maistred by his wounde, 

Embos’d within a shadie hill, ) 
The jackals charge him round, 

And teare his flesh ; when instantly 
Fortune sends in the powres 

Of some stern lion, with whose sighte 
They flie, and he devours.” 


Here the old schoolmaster and the 
captain are neck to neck again. A shy 
from their Mantons, in this instance, 
would make mince-meat of old whis- 
kerandos, as his teeth masticated, den- 
ticated, chumped, ground, and swal- 
lowed, with great, sweet, snarling sa- 
tisfaction, all the choicest morsels of 
the green venison. Many and bold 
adventures must Melesigenes have had 
in deep forest-recesses and on lofty 
mountain-tops. The old gentleman 
must have been very humane—when- 
ever he inflicted. death it must have been 
with a master’s stroke ; so that the pros- 
trate beast was out of pain in an instant. 
If old Cornelius Agrippa, the “ learned 
clerk of Almayn,” of whom we have 
already made honourable mention, had 
seen the old Smyrniot in his sport- 
ing attire, with his leash of Spartan 
xuvorovgides —the breed of which Sir 


John Cam declares to be still extant— 
he would have looked with sweeter 
and not 


aspect on the art of ‘ venerie,” 




































































have declared it to be the worst occupa- 
tion of the worst of mankind ; and old 
Philip Stubbes, although he has petu- 
lantly declared that ** Esau was a great 
hunter, but a reprobat—Ismael a great 
hunter, but a miscreant—Nemrode a 
great hunter, but yet a reprobat and a 
vessell of wrath,” would have added, 
with his blandest of smiles, that Mele- 
sigenes was a fine old generous gentle- 
man, and a noble trump. 

Mundy went in the train of the 
commander-in-chief, on a tour of in- 
spection of the military stations in the 
Upper Provinces. He left the city of 
palaces towards the end of Novem- 
ber 1827, accompanied by two friends, 
in a palanquin, which he insists upon 
being the easiest mode of travelling, 
and with a commissariat plentifully 
supplied; in addition to which, ‘ we 
took,” says he, “some powder and 
shot, a gun, and a sword.” How mo- 
destly the lad speaks! but this is as it 
should be. Always commence your 
descriptions with becoming humility, 
is the Horatian rule. We admire the 
tone of deference employed by young 
Bashful. He is prepared, nevertheless, 
for action, with his powder and shot, 
and gun and sword. From Rogo- 
nathpore to Hazarebaug, the road ran 
through an uninterrupted jungle swarm- 
ing with wild beasts. About eleven at 
night the travellers entered the famous 
pass of Dunghye. About half of the 
lonely defile had been passed, when the 
captain was bumped out of his sleep 
by the palankeen coming suddenly to 
the ground amid the discordant shrieks 
and screams of his bearers. Up jumped 
the son of Mars, with gun in hand, and 
heard that the row was occasioned by 
a party of tigers, which had been out 
foraging in expectation of picking up 
a straggling bearer; but being scared 
by numbers, they had sprung off the 
rocks, dashed across the road between 
his palankeen and that of his friend 
Colonel Dawkins, scarcely ten yards 
a-head. Down came both the machines, 
and the bearers of both huddled close 
together, and gave forth a bellowing 
chorus ; whilst the torch-bearers twist- 
ed about, and flared their torches every 
way like frantic and Bedlamite Menads. 
“The whole incident, with the time 
and scene, was highly interesting and 
wild, with just enough of the awful to 
give an additional piquancy.” Here 
is a stout-hearted dare-devil for you! 
Only look at the collocation of the 
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words here, and judge of the temper of 
the youth. “The scene,” says he, 
wits all becoming coolness and com- 
placency, “ was interesting and wild ;” 
and then the awfulness gave a piquancy. 
After this you can well imagine that 
every beast of the forest quailed before 
him. He expatiates, like a gourmand 
over a dainty dish, over matters involv- 
ing the terrific. See how he gloats 
at the “ piquancy” of the scene :— 
“ The night was dark and stormy, and 
the wind roared among the trees above 
our heads; the torches cast a red and 
flickering light on the rocks in our 
immediate neighbourhood, and just 
shewed us enough of the depths of the 
forest to make the back-ground more 
gloomy and unfathomable. The dis- 
tant halloos of the men who were gone 
in search of their comrades came 
faintly and wildly upon the breeze; 
and the occasional shots that we fired 
rang through the rocky jungle with an 
almost interminable echo. In about 
three-quarters of an hour our bearers 
joined us, together with the two pa- 
tarra-bearers.” The patarra- bearers 
are men who carry the “ provende” 
in a pair of boxes slung on a bamboo 
placed across the shoulders. The cap- 
tain and the colonel, like very old sol- 
diers, and with a spirit proper in mer 
destined for jungle excursions, would 
not budge a foot without the provisions. 
Pleasant is it, after an eight hours’ 
trudge up and over the Cairngorm 
mountains, through bogs and over 
snow, after thehigh-perched ptarmigans, 
to take a pull at the glenlivet bottle 
which the native carries with a grouse- 
pie in his pouch. Pleasant even is it 
to sit under a blackthorn, on a grassy 
bank, fast by a gurgling fountlet, after 
a morning’s hard tramp over ploughed 
fields or amid difficult stubble, and, 
having bagged your eight-and-twenty 
brace of plump partridges, with a land- 
rail or two, to take a long and a strong 
pull at good brandy-and-water, and dis- 
cuss a proper quantum of “ comestibles,” 
be they of what quality soever they 
may! But what comparison do these 
heroic achievements bear to jungle- 
hunting? A man wants a double dose 
of Carbonel or pale Hodgson for such 
exercise ; and our captain and colonel 
were real knowing ones, and up to the 
mark in this respect. No, not an inch 
would they move without the dear 
patarra-bearers. And where, think you, 
were this precious couple? The cap- 
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tain tells us: “ These latter, hearing 
the vociferations of our men, and 
guessing the cause, had quietly placed 
their boxes on the ground, about a mile 
in the rear of us, and, seating them- 
selves on their heels, had determined 
not to proceed until the break of day.” 
Is not this a picture for Cruikshank ? 

However, all was prepared for ad- 
vance, which accordingly took place, 
while the men kept up their chorus of 
screams, and huddled together, each 
fearing to be the last of the retinue, be- 
cause it is well known that the lurking 
tiger takes off the last straggler of any 
party. Shortly after, we find the com- 
mander-in-chief, with all his cavalcade, 
entering Lucknow by permission of the 
soothsayers, who had declared the 11th 
of December favourable for that exhi- 
bition. The entrance was full of mag- 
nificence, and, two days after, the cap- 
tain details some Lucknow field-sports, 
which, however, were disgusting to our 
gallant hero on account of the unfair 
play and the cruelty indulged in. 
Various were the feasts given by the 
potentate of Oude to our travellers ; 
during one of which the captain, who 
likes a relish with his fricassee and his 
roast and boiled, looked in vain for the 
King of Oude’s famous sauce; but no 
such preparation was to be found, his 
tawny majesty being ignorant of its 
existence, and pronouncing the fabri- 
cation a decided humbug. After dinner 
came a grand display of fireworks, and 
on the morrow some wild beasts were 
ordered out to fight and tear each 
other to pieces, for the delectation of 
the company. 


“The king met the commander-in- 
chief, and conducted him and his com- 
pany to a palace in the park, in one of 
the courts of which the arena for the 
combats was prepared. In the centre 
was erected a gigantic cage of strong 
hamboos, about fifty feet high, and of 
like diameter, and roofed with rope net- 
work, Sundry smaller cells, communi- 
cating by sliding doors with the main 
theatre, were tenanted by every species 
of the savagest inhabitants of the forest. 
In the large cage, crowded together, 
and presenting a formidable front of 
broad, shaggy foreheads, well armed 
with horns, stood a group of buffaloes 
sternly awaiting the conflict, with their 
rear scientifically appuyé against the 
bamboos. The trap-doors being lifted, 
two tigers, and the same number of bears 
and leopards, rushed into the centre, 
The buffaloes instantly commenced hosti- 
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lities, and made complete shuttlecocks of 
the bears, who, however, finally escaped 
by climbing up the bamboos beyond 
the reach of their horned antagonists. 
The tigers, one of which was a beautiful 
animal, fared scarcely better; indeed, 
the odds were much against them, there 
being five buffaloes. They appeared, 
however, to be no match for these 
powerful creatures even single-handed, 
and shewed little disposition to be the 
assaulters. The larger tiger was much 
gored in the head, and in return took a 
mouthful of his enemy’s dewlap ; but was 
finally (as the fancy would describe it) 
‘bored to the ropes and floored.’ The 
leopards seemed throughout the conflict 
sedulously to avoid a breach of the 
peace. 

** A rhinoceros was next let loose in 
the open court-yard, and the attendants 
attempted to induce him to pick a quar- 
rel with a tiger who was chained to a 
ring. ‘The rhinoceros appeared, however, 
to consider a fettered foe as quite beneath 
his enmity ; and having once approached 
the tiger, and quietly surveyed him, as 
he writhed and growled expecting the 
attack, turned suddenly round and trot- 
ted awkwardly off to the yard gate, 
where he capsized a palankeen which 
was carrying away a lady fatigued with 
the sight of these unfeminine sports. 

‘* A buffalo and a tiger were the next 
combatants: they attacked furiously, 
the tiger springing at the first onset on 
the other’s head, and tearing bis neck 
severely ; but he was quickly dismounted, 
and thrown with such violence as nearly 
to break his back, and quite to disable 
him from renewing the combat. 

** A small elephant was next impelled 
to attack a leopard. The battle was short 
and decisive ; the former falling on his 
knees, and thrusting his blunted tusks 
nearly through his antagonist.” 


After the beast-fight came a break- 
fast, at which 


‘* Captain and colonel, and knight in 
arms,” 


as our Milton hath it—all the whole 
party, in short— played right good 
parts. What they severally and col- 
lectively demolished is not statistically 
set forth by the captain, but no doubt 
all acted the parts of hungry travellers 
at a well-spread board—very much 
to the astonishment of the rice and 
pilau-eaters of the kingdom of Oude. 
The cloth was tardily removed, and 
then quails — not dead and roasted, in 
a dainty dish, and by way of dessert, 
but alive and fierce, by way of gentle 
amusement, and trained for. the pur- 
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pose — were placed upon the green 
cloth on the table, which was convert- 
ed, pro tem., into a quasi English cock- 
pit. The birds fought gallantly and 
gamely; while the natives of rank, 
who take great delight in this national 
amusement, lounged luxuriously round 
the table, smoking their houkahs, and 
betted large sums on their birds. 

To the tiny quail succeeded the big, 
burly elephant. Here is our author's 
description : — 


‘«« Elephant-fights were announced as 
the concluding scene of this day of strife. 
The spectators took their seats in a long 
veranda. The narrow stream of the river 
Goomty runs close under the palace 
walls, and on the opposite bank a large, 
open, sandy space presented a conve- 
nient theatre for the operations of these 
gigantic athletes. The elephants edu- 
cated for the arena are large, powerful 
males, wrought up to a state of fury by 
constant feeding with exciting spices. 
On the spacious plain before us we 
counted several of these animals parad- 
ing singly and sulkily to and fro, their 
mahouts seated on their backs, which 
were covered with a strong net-work for 
the driver to cling by in the conflict. 
In attendance upon every elephant were 
two or three men, armed with long spears, 
a weapon of which this animal has the 
greatest dread. 

** We soon discovered two of the com- 
batants slowly advancing towards each 
other from opposite sides of the plain. 
As they approached, their speed gra- 
dually increased ; and they at length 
met with a grand shock, entwining their 
trunks, and pushing, until one, finding 
himself overmatched, fairly turned tail, 
and received his adversary’s charge in 
the rear. This was so violent, that the 
mahout of the flying elephant was dis- 
lodged from his seat: he fortunately fell 
wide of the pursuer, and escaped with a 
few bruises. 

‘‘ Five or six couples were fought, but 
shewed little sport ; the sagacious ani- 
mals instantly discovering when they 
were overmatched. I had long been 
ambitious of witnessing the far-famed 
wild-beast fights of Lucknow, and having 
enjoyed an opportunity of seeing them, 
which few have had, it would hardly be 
fair to say that I was disappointed.” 


A skirmish with partridges succeeds 
to this, which is poor after the wild 
encounter of the Choonies ; but an an- 
telope hunt, with well-trained chetahs, 
requires a moment’s attention. Fancy 
the smail, sleek leopards, placed on 
a flat-topped cart without sides, and 
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drawn by two bullocks. Each animal 
has two attendants. The animals are 
loosely bound by a collar and rope to 
the back of the vehicle, and are also 
held by the keepers by means of a 
strap round the loins. Their eyes are 
covered by a leathern hood. The 
antelopes are as timid and shy as 
wood-nymphs, or Reorna herself, 
in the fulness of maidenly modesty, 
which all the world knows is her 
grand and soul-subduing characteristic. 
But even as the wood-nymphs of old 
were circumvented by the cunning of 
the satyrs, so the timorous antelopes 
are deceived by the appearance of the 
vehicle, built after the fashion of the 
hackeries of the harmless peasantry, 
to which the animals are accustomed, 
and which, by the adroitness of the 
drivers, is brought within a couple of 
hundred yards of the unsuspecting 
game. There then the sportsmen go— 
there glides the cart through the cotton- 
field with the stealthy drivers, and the 
hooded pard in posture prepared for a 
leap that is to play havoc among the 
deer. The cart stops suddenly —the 
chetah is unhooded and loosened from 
his bonds ; but the cunning animal sees 
the nature of the ground, and the im- 
possibility of an effectual leap; so, 
gently drops he from his platform on 
the side opposite to that on which the 
animals are browsing the sweet-scented 
grass, and then slowly, noiselessly, 
approaches he his prey—now cow- 
ering low behind a bush, or amid 
the high herbage—now rising calm- 
ly, but with steady eye, and viewing 
his victims—then giving a crouching 
canter—and then lying by some bush, 
and taking momentary advantage of 
every inequality of ground. But even 
his paces, though noiseless as falling 
dews, are not too minute for the quick 
ears of the antelopes. They listen, 
pause for a moment, and then turn to 
flee, swift as the wind, into the covert 
of the neighbouring glade — when, lo! 
with three bounds, quick as lightning, 
and exceeding each other in extent, 
the fierce leopard is among them. The 
fattest and the sleekest of the herd he 
singles out, heedless of the others— 
the pursuit is rapid, yet short—two 
hundred yards suffice; he reaches the 
poor beast—strikes him with his paw 
—but one blow is sufficient—over 
and over tumbles the senseless doe, 
and in a moment the pursuer wags his 
long, flat tail, in satisfaction, as he 
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sucks the life-blood from her throat. 
Up, however, comes one of the keepers, 
and hoods the gore-stained chetah ; 
then cutting the deer’s throat, he re- 
ceives some of the blood in a ladle, 
and thrusts it under the leopard’s nose ; 
after which he is rewarded with a leg 
of the slaughtered animal for his pains, 
while the rest is stuffed under the 
hackery, and many a glorious dish of 
right noble venison makes it for the 
hunters. 

There are other ways of ensnaring 
antelopes. Among the rest is the fol- 
lowing ingenious method :—A strong 
buck is trained to fight; and being 
furnished with thong nooses on his 
horns, is let loose among a herd of 
wild deer. The hunters lay by, and 
the trained antelope approaches the 
beasts, when the most valiant of the 
bucks comes forth to give battle to the 
foul intruder on his harem. A fight 
ensues, and the wild beast soon gets 
his horns caught by the leather thongs, 
when the hunters rush in and secure 
the prize. Deer-stalking, however, in 
the Highlands has twenty times the 
interest of such sorry sport. 

The party are hospitably received 
at Bhurtpore. The appearance of the 
men was strikingly picturesque. They 
were tall, well adjusted in their limbs, 
and of a truly martial appearance— 
differing in every essential point from 
the delicate-limbed, languid, and apa- 
thetic Bengalee. Their dresses, too, 
were becoming—the padded green 
frock and trousers, red cummerbund, 
and rakishly put on scarlet turban. 
The young rajah gave his guests an 
entertainment, in which the nautch- 
women and mimics were conspicuous 
personages. The latter are, for the 
most part, noisy and vulgar, says the 
gallant Irishman. There seems, how- 
ever, to have been a hard hit at British 
rapacity immediately after the capture 
of Bhurtpore. The dramatis persone 
were an English prize-agent, and a 
poor, hungry, half-starved native. The 
former had an enormous cocked-hat 
and sword ; the latter would have been 
stark naked, save only for a scanty 
waist-cloth. One passes the other, 
when the agent sternly commands the 
peasant to come too and deliver up 
his jewels and his money. The poor 
wretch protests his poverty, and for 
proof appeals to his walking-skeleton- 
like appearance. The Englishman 
becomes furious,— foams with passion 
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—makes a ferocious speech, plenti- 
fully interlarded with G— d—ns,— 
seizes on the lean and_ spavined 
figure before him, and, determined 
not to be baulked in some exaction, 
flourishes aloft a pair of huge scis- 
sors, such as Place, or De Vear the 
leather-cutter, use at their respective 
shop-boards, and cuts off his long 
shaggy hair close to his skull, which 
he crams into his pocket, and makes 
his exit amid loud oaths that he had 
not got something better from the 
black-pated native. 

But after four days’ slaughter of 
partridge, hare, and wild-fowl, and 
some capital and jovial feasting in old 
Skinner’s jughire, behold us in the 
famous sporting jungle eight miles 
from Belaspore. But we toiled for 
inconsiderable gains ; for, being perch- 
ed in the houdah of a rough-footed 
elephant, our aim was bad, and we 
confess, although to our immortal 
shame, that not one shot out of ten 
told. Ten brace of black partridges, 
four brace of hares, and one boar, was 
the poor amount of our spoil. But 
the boar was a fine old porker—a far 
more splendid fellow that many a one 
we have killed in the fir-woods of 
Pomerania, or amid the old gnarled 
oaks and dense thickets of the Black 
Forest. Our old elephant, however, 
had mauled him well; for being mor- 
tally wounded, while all the other 
elephants were afraid to approach the 
monster grinning with the last agonies 
of death, our bold veteran approached, 
rushed on bruin, and standing over 
the maddened brute, commenced a 
shuffling motion, like Miss D’Jeck 
dancing the minuet de Ja cour with 
Miss Barnett, Yates’s Columbine,which 
so increased in violence, that we were 
nearly cutting a summerset out of the 
houdah, which was shaken as if by an 
earthquake, to which that of Lisbon 
was a joke. But we managed to look 
over the side of the houdah, when, lo! 
we beheld the boar, monster as he was, 
flying to and fro like a shuttlecock 
between the fore and hind legs of our 
Chooney ; who, after keeping him thus 
in Chancery for a minute or so, gave 
him, as the captain says, a coup de grace, 
by a coup de pied in the ribs. 

But we like to vary our amusements. 
Variety is the very essence of existence. 
Without it our appetites would pall— 
our souls dose out the body’s existence ; 
our eyes would be of no more use than 
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those of a tough old cod-fish, taken 
from a Billingsgate crone’s board, and 
condemned to be burnt for putrescence. 
What would Waithman say if he were 
obliged to feed on nothing but turtle 
the whole year? Little Jeffrey got 
weary of life as editor of the Saffron 
and the Blue, and was fain to resign 
office to redoubted Naso. The Donkey 
having made the mayoralty serve his 
purpose, now wants to be made mem- 
ber for the city, which the citizens will 
be fools or knaves to accomplish for 
the long-eared baronet. We have 
often sung in our pages the praises 
of Pall Mall and Bow Bells; but are 
glad sometimes to leave the dense, 
dingy, Trinobantian atmosphere for 
places suburban, where the blue sky 
is visible to our eyes, and the lark is 
heard to carol over fields of clover, 
and clouds, chased by the languid 
breezes, are casting shadows over the 
undulating corn-fields, which, now in 
gleam, now obscured, typify the lights 
and shadows of our varied existence. 
Then will our feelings burst forth in 
spontaneous song, while, gazing round 
upon the broad and smiling face of 
nature, we imbibe sadness and philo- 
sophy from the contemplation of gur- 
gling rivulet, and leaf-crowned tree, 
and distant hill, on which flocks are 
battening, and fragrant shrub, from 
which the weary bee is extracting honey, 
and the tiny floweret at.our foot, peer- 
ing forth, with smiles of sweet joy and 
contentment, like honest worth in the 
lowliest ranks of life. But the sun is 
sinking in the west, with broad, red, 
unobscured disc, like the shield of 
Pelides glowing from the intense glare 
of Dan Mulciber’s furnace —the hinds 
are retiring to rest—the kine from the 
hill-sides are lowing as they descend 
to their stalls—and the voice of the 
shepherd-boy is faintly heard as he 
calls his fleecy care to the penfold. 
And now the sun has made a plunge 
into the ocean, and the dews are fall- 
ing, and the stars are emerging from 
obscurity, one by one; and there 
gleams the star of our nativity, bright 
and brilliant, and with a serene aspect, 
betokening life, and the joys and desi- 
derated objects of life. Well hath the 
renowned Henry Cornelius Agrippa 
written: “ The virtues of things do 
become wonderful when they are put 
to matters that are mixed and prepared 
in fit seasons to make them akin, by 
procuring life for them from the stars, 


as also a more sensible soul, as a more 
noble form. Heaven bestows celestial 
influences and wonderful gifts, accord- 
ing to the capacity that is in that life 
and sensible soul to receive more noble 
and sublime virtues. We know that 
of worms are generated gnats; of a 
horse, wasps; of a calf and ox, bees ; 
of a crab, his legs being taken off, 
and he buried in the ground, a scor- 
pion ; of a duck, dried into powder, 
and put into water, are generated frogs ; 
but if it be baked in a pie, and cut into 
pieces, and put into a moist place un- 
der the ground, toads are generated of 
it. Of the herb basil, bruised between 
two stones, are generated scorpions ; 
and the hair of a horse’s tail put into 
water receiveth life, and is turned into 
a pernicious worm. And there is an 
art wherewith, by a hen sitting upon 
eggs, may be generated a form like to 
aman, which [ have seen and know 
how to make, which magicians say 
hath in it wonderful virtues; and this 
they call the true mandrake.” What 
prove these sage words of the Doctor 
of Nettesheim, but that, under astral 
influences, there are generative proper- 
ties in the power of all creatures? 
And we should be better did we obey 
the high impulses of thought and 
spiritualised desire, which come like 
floating ecstatic dreams across the 
hearts of all; but that mundane con- 
ceptions and vain sublunary fancies 
drag down our aspiring souls from 
sublimated conceptions to vague, nay, 
oftentimes, indeed, odious enjoyments, 
aching desires, and force us, by little 
and little, into subjugation to all-pow- 
erful appetite. And now, even now, 
while our natal star beams brightly 
above us, and the bland zephyrs are 
lavishing their kisses amid the branches 
of the birch that comes drooping over 
our heads, and the shrill voice of the 
nightingale gives as rapturous cadences 
as erst it did amid the groves of Colo- 
nus, and the loud whooping of the owl 
from the yew in the churchyard re- 
minds us of the myriads of mortals 
that, after a feverish existence, sleep in 
tranquillity, and whose spirits, like the 
soul of the spouse of Laodomia, live, 
breathe, and have their placid exist- 
ence in purer and sublimer regions 
than the foggy atmosphere that sur- 
rounds us — yea, even in this hour of 
witchery, and having such feelings and 
convictions floating around us, doth 
hard necessity drive us into the dense 
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and crowded city. Here the lamps 
are burning, and have converted noc- 
turnal gloom into broad daylight, and 
the streets are rife with the noisy 
multitude. The low and pitiful ma- 
rauder, and expert housebreaker — the 
jockey, fresh from pidgeoning some 
sumph who fancied himself a judge of 
horseflesh—the proud aristocrat, wend- 
ing from club-room to parliament- 
house — the fair Cyprian, in drunken 
glee, or with painted cheek and aching 
heart —the gamester, hurrying to his 
den of damnation, prepared to win a 
thousand guineas to feed his extrava- 
gance and live, or put a pistol to his 
head and die, so even in death swin- 
dling his creditors ;—all, all are crowd- 
ing the streets at this witching time of 
night. And, hark! the noise of music 
comes in full sound from those open 
windows, whence issue streams of light 
brilliant as the beams of the noonday 
sun, and the sparkling forms of girls 
are flitting across our vision, while our 
ears are saluted by a buzz of reckless 
merriment. What sense and duty and 
stern purposes of life are lost in the 
giddy mazes of the dance! Not that 
Otiver did not, in times of yore, love 
to hop on light fantastic toe, and curvet 
in frolicksome glee to the sound of 
dulcimer and fiddle-strings. With the 
gay there reigns a factitious necessity ; 
and this it is that takes the painted 
mother to endless balls, and routs, and 
turns-out, with her jaded daughters, in 
the hopes of a husband for each; for- 
cing them to forget the various duties of 
existence, and turning them forth into 
life heartless and reckless creatures. 
But, stop! what are we driving at? 
We have surely been raving about 
sun, moon, and stars — flowers, birds, 
and distant hills — necessity, women, 
and deuce knows what all, when we 
ought to have given an account of the 
Indian nautch-dance. We began with 
the charms of variety, and we said that 
our friend the captain loved it, and all 
the world loves it, and is governed by 
the desire to attain it. Its behests 
make some people better—some worse 
—drive some young women to the 
Methodist chapel and religious meet- 
ings at Exeter Hall, others to sport 
their limbs on the stage at the Opera 
House—while both stand equal chances 
of getting into Old Nick's clutches, by 
over-doing duty and sinking good 
works in faith, or by under-doing duty 
and sinking faith in the more grateful 
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vocation of paltry pastimes, All that 
we have written in this episode may be 
skipped by the observant reader, if he 
likes to have an account of the nautch- 
dance. 


“Each set of dancing girls is usually 
furnished with au old crone of a woman, 
who takes care of their finery, their in- 
terests, (and their morals, perhaps ;) and 
a band of two or three musicians, gene- 
rally consisting of a kind of violin, a 
species of mongrel guitar, and a tom-tom, 
or small drum, played with the fingers : 
sometimes a little pair of cymbals are 
added. The musicians also join occa- 
sionally their voices with those of the 
women—which are dreadfully shrill and 
ear-piercing—in this ‘concord of sweet 
sounds.’ At the close of each stanza of 
the song, the girl floats forward towards 
the audience, by a sort of ‘ sidling, 
bridling,’ and, I may add, < ogling’ 
approach, moving her arms gently round 
her head, the drapery of which they are 
constantly and gracefully employed in 
arranging and displacing ; now mercifully 
concealing with the tissue veil one bril- 
liant or languid eye (as the case may be) 
—sometimes effecting a total eclipse ; 
or, allowing the whole head to be seen, 
in order to display the Sevigné of pearl 
on her forehead, (for this elegant orna- 
ment, now dignified by a place upon the 
fairer fronts of my countrywomen, is 
strictly oriental,) the massive and nu- 
merous ear-rings which disfignre the 
feature they are intended to adorn, or 
the heathenish and unaccountable nose- 
ring, the use of which (for it is certainly 
no ornament) it is hard to discern,—un- 
less these dangerous sirens are furnished 
with them, like pigs, to keep them out of 
mischief ! 

“The lithe, snake-like suppleness of 
their arms excites, at first, great surprise 
in the European spectator; but not more 
so, I suspect, than the horizontal evolu- 
tions of the nether limbs of our opera 
nautch-women would astonish the weak 
mind of a suddenly imported Mussul- 
man. 

‘On entering a room, the dancing- 
girls and their followers salaam respect- 
fully to the company, and then, amid a 
confused jingling of bracelets and anklets, 
and an all-pervading odour of attar, squat 
quietly down in a semicircle until called 
upon to display. 

“ For the applauding ‘Wa! wa! 
Ka khoob!’ (‘ Brava! Beautiful!) of 
the spectator, they return a smile and a 
low salaam. Natives of rank sometimes 
give more solid proofs of their approba. 
tion, by ordering the two hands of the 
charmer to be filled with gold or silver 
coins.” 
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Immediately that the party entered 
the Dooab, or the tract of country be- 
tween the Ganges and the Jumna, 
there commenced a great preparation 
of fire-arms and casting of bullets ; for 
many are the wild beasts that haunt 
the banks. The old Nimrods of the 
party made sure of tigers; and their 
anticipations were confirmed by the 
report of some peasants, who had lost, 
only the day before, a fine fat young 
buffalo. Ten of the party, among 
whom was my Lord Combermere him- 
self, mounted elephants, and, accom- 
panied by twenty pad elephants, to 
beat the covert and carry the guides 
and the game, they hastened towards 
the swamp which was the reputed 
lurking-place of the monsters. The 
party was headed by no less a person- 
age than old Sancho himself, in full 
fig ;—he, good reader, is the jemadar 
hurkarah (chief courier) of the quarter- 
master-general’s department. Sancho 
--so named from his striking resem- 
blance to the illustrious Panza, not 
only in the short, round, bandy pro- 
portions of his person, but in the 
shrewdness of his remarks—Sancho, 
mounted on his pony (instead of an 
ass), led the van, with bared right arm 
and cimetar flourished in the air. The 
jungle was not high, with few trees ; 
but the covert of grass and rushes was 
very thick. They beat the ground for 
half an hour, when our worthy cap- 
tain’s Chooney began to trumpet fu- 
riously, which, by the mahout’s ac- 
count, was the sure sign of approaching 
a tiger. The thirty elephants were now 
drawn up in line, and made to beat 
slowly on to windward. They had 
not proceeded three hundred yards, 
and had entered a swampy part of the 
jungle, when the tally-ho was raised, 
and a shot whistled through the air. 
Tiger answered shot with a loud roar 
—such as our friend Dunlop gave, 
when, in the happiest of moods, 
with five bottles of port and three of 
claret under his belt, and Crofton 
Croker tucked under his arm, he and 
his companion were styled Robin 
Hood and Little John. After this 
trial of his lungs, tiger boldly charged 
the line of elephants. What do you 
think 7—nine-and-twenty of the Choo- 
neys turned tail, and skulked off like 
so many dogs with canisters tied be- 
hind them! Tiger caught hold of one, 
and gave him an earnest of his teeth 
on the hind-leg. Lord Combermere’s 
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was the only Chooney that stood his 
ground likeaman. Athim tiger went, 
and would have had at his trunk, but 
for a wound in his own leg; wherefore 
he failed in his spring, and slunk back 
into the rushes. Now came up our 
valorous captain’s beast to his brother, 
bestrided by his lordship, whose gun 
being loaded by the aide-de-camp, a 
volley of four barrels was vented upon 
tiger, who would have come again to 
the scratch, had he not fainted from 
weakness. Now came a second dis- 
charge of musketry, and the brute lay 
stretched out on the ground. Let us 
look at him —a three-quarters’ grown 
male, by all that’s noble! And how 
beautiful a skin! Well, stow bim 
away on one of the pad Chooneys ; and 
my lord shall have the spolia opima, for 
having single-handed stood for some 
time the brunt of the contest. 

To load and re-form line is but the 
work ofa moment; then, advancing, we 
beat for half an hour; and then, at the 
bold captain’s shrill Leicestershire tally- 
ho, forward we rush, and two tigers — 
as we live !—break covert, and off they 
go in style, while several bullets whiz 
around their carcasses, and one slightly 
touches the larger of the animals, who 
turns round, roars like a very fiend 
incarnate, lashes his sides with his 
cable-like tail, then makes several fu- 
rious bounds towards us. But he 
thinks better of his purpose — the cun- 
ning leer and cocked-up ears of our 
Chooney frightened him ; and he speed- 
ily turns tail, and slips into the jungle. 
Forward go we, full gallop (not the 
pleasantest motion on the back of an 
elephant, be it observed); while a 
volley of shots whistle through the air, 
without doing bodily harm to the 
wounded beast. Those who had the 
fastest elephants had the best of the 
pastime. Three of us came up to the 
fugitive, who faced about and made a 
spring at the hinder-quarter of one of 
the elephants, and nearly clambered 
up, with his sharp tenpenny-nail claws, 
to the houdah. The mahout looked 
round ina funk; the poor coolie made 
a spring, like Ellar the harlequin, from 
the animal’s rump into the houdah: 
our gallant companion in it is levelling 
his Manton right into the monster's 
mouth, which seems like the fearful 
opening of the pit of Acheron, red 
with hellish flames. But we also have 
covered him with an eagle-like eye— 
crack goes our detonator, and a shot 
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in his bread-basket forces him to loosen 
his hold and recoil to the ground. A 
few shots now soon make mince- 
meat of the savage, who had, just 
before we caught him, been making 
mince-meat of a buffalo—the glutton ! 
—for we found the carefully-picked 
bones of one just by the spot where 
he gave his last growl of despair. The 
fellow was a beautiful full-grown ani- 
mal. The third tiger fell under eight 
shots, after making a glorious resist- 
ance. It was a magnificent sight to 
witness the burning of the jungle in 
various places, during the period of 
our excursion; the flames at one time 
gained rapidly upon us, scorched us, 
and obliged us to retreat. It is curious 
that, with long grass and a brisk breeze, 
fires run to windward; but this phe- 
nomenon is easily accounted for. The 
wind bends the long, silky, dry grass 
over that which is already ignited, and 
the flames catch the pendent tops. 

But enough of tiger-hunts ; the sport 
is pleasant, but the sweetest pleasures 
must have an end. Hunting is our 
delight. The captain tries his hand 
occasionally at falconry; but that will 
not, we opine, bear a comparison 
with the hardy delights of venation, 
notwithstanding the disasters of the 
latter set forth by Messire Arthelonche 
de Alagona, in his book on Falconry, 
wherein he dilates on the misfortunes of 
the disciples of Chiron, and gives the 
preference to his own favourite amuse- 
ment. “ Méléager en perdit la vie, 
pour la victoire rapportée sur le sang- 
lier de Calidoine. Le bel Adonis fut 
tiré par un sanglier. Actéon fut de- 
voré de ses propres chiens. Céphale y 
tua sa chére Procris, et Acaste en fut 
interdict, ayant occis le fils du roy, qui 
luy avoit esté donne en charge, comme 
fut Brutus pour avoir tué son pere 
Sylvius par mesgarde. Un empereur 
fut occis par la beste qu’il poursuivoit. 
Un roy en courant & la chasse se cassa 
le col en tombant de cheval.” For all 
which, and sundry other good, wise, 
and sufficient reasons him thereunto 
moving, the cautious Sicilian exclaims, 
“ Que qui craindra ces dangereux 
effects, qu’il s’adonne & la volerie, ot 
il trouvera, sans doubte, plus grand 
plaisir.” 

The captain, like a fearless son of 
Mars, however, has a touch at sports 
of all kinds,——from killing a wild hog, 
a snipe, a partridge, and a snake, to pur- 
suing a pard, a lion, and an elephant. 
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Of the lion there is a scarcity in India. 
There was a plentiful supply of this 
animal formerly in the wildernesses by 
Pewur ; but the zeal of English sports- 
men, and the price set upon the head 
of the noble beast by government, 
have been the means of almost exter- 
minating the royal race of the forest. 
Your crack sportsmen say that nothing 
affords such gallant and prime pastime 
as the lion; his attack is open and 
noble. Our namesake and Scotch 
cousin, the major, is allowed at all 
hands to be the queller of lions par 
excellence. A friend of the captain’s 
and our own had a rather perilous 
encounter with the royal quadruped. 
It had charged his elephant; but our 
friend, being a good marksman, had 
wounded him, and was leaning for- 
ward to give his roaring adversary 
another benefit from the undischarged 
barrel of his popper, when the front of 
the howdah suddenly gave way, and, 
cutting a summerset over the head of 
his Chooney, he fell plump into the 
very jaws of the beast. The lion seized 
him, and had a paw raised to give our 
friend a gentle and final patter, when 
Chooney, urged by his mahout, va- 
liantly stepped to the rescue, which 
he accomplished by grasping with his 
trunk the top of a young tree, and 
bending it across the loins of the lion, 
who roared from torture more vigor- 
ously than before, and was fain to let 
go his hold. Our friend was saved, 
and the lion was slain. 

We feel exceedingly sorry to part 
with our friend; but Mundy, best of 
men! the time for leave-taking is ar- 
rived. Though we quit company now, 
we trust to meet again. Remember, 
captain, your appointment with us at 
Melton; where, when we ride across 
the field after Reynard, we will fancy 
we are in the pursuit of some Indian 
monster. Or meet us, noble captain, 
up in the wilds of Badenoch, where 
dwells one of the most hospitable of 
mortal men, whom, if life be granted 
us for three weeks longer, we intend 
to visit. Pleasant will be the slaughter 
of moorfowl in the cool of the morning, 
long ere the sun has attained his zenith 
— joyous will be the moderate carouse 
of the evening, when the moon shines 
on the placid waters of the lake, and 
the glorious stars of heaven scatter 
their holy influences over our chastened 
hearts, as we speak of past pleasures 
and past disappointments, cares, anx- 
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ieties, sorrows; but, washing down 
all bitterness with a huge draught of 
love, we draw golden experience from 
the days that are gone, and find our- 
selves prepared with earnest hope to 
take a share in all the battles of the 
future. Then forth again to the moun- 
tain on the morrow, with our Mantons 
on our shoulders. Ah, captain! they 
may sing of the good old English cross- 
bow, but the modern Manton is the wea- 
pon of weapons for you and forme. We 
know the use of that right well ;-—-we 


Babylon is Fallen! 
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respect, and their knowledge of the 
venandi mille vie, and of their nets 
and meshes, nooses, springes, darts, 
and arrows, and even the stately boar’s 
spear. Give me a Joe Manton—of 
which weapon some learned wight 
sings after this fashion : 


« Machine 
Mirandz, horrific, minacis, atre, 
Qualem nec Steropes, nec ipse fertur 
Pater Lemnius inferis cavernis 
Informasse Jovi, nec ullA in orbe 
Per tot secula cogitavit ztas ”— 


should look foolish at the cross-bow, 
I warrant. What sumphs all the an- 
cients were in venation, notwithstand- 
ing their boasted prowess in that 


until Joe Manton immortalised himself 
by opening his shop. Captain, fare- 
well! 


BABYLON IS FALLEN! 


Fatten is stately Babylon! 

Her mansions from the earth are gone. 
For ever quench’d, no more her beam 
Shall gem Euphrates’ voiceless stream. 
Her mirth is hush’d, her music fled — 
All, save her very name, is dead ; 

And the lone river rolls his flood 
Where once a thousand temples stood. 


Queen of the golden East! afar 

Thou shon’st, Assyria’s morning star ; 
Till God, by righteous anger driven, 
Expell’d thee from thy place in Heaven. 
For false and treacherous was thy ray, 
Like swampy lighis that lead astray ; 
And o’er the splendour of thy name 
Roll’d many a cloud of sin and shame. 


For ever fled thy princely shrines, 

Rich with their wreaths of clustering vines : 
Priest, censer, incense — all are gone 
From the deserted altar-stone. 

Belshazzar’s halls are desolate, 

And vanish’d their imperial state ; 

Even as the pageant of a dream 

That floats unheard on Memory’s stream. 


Fallen is Babylon! and o’er 
The silence of her hidden shore, 
Where the gaunt satyr shrieks and sings, 
Hath Mystery waved his awful wings. 
Conceal'd from eyes of mortal men, 
Or angels’ more pervading ken, 
The ruin’d city lies — unknown 
Iler site to all, but God alone. 
A Mobern Pytuacorean 
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«Tammas! Tammas Turner! I wish 
you wad waken yoursel up.a wee, an’ 
gang out an’ look what the night’s like. 
I think the wind is grown unco loud 
an’ bloustrous.” 

“ Hout, wife! lie still an’ sleep, an’ 
let it tout away there. Ye hae wakened 
me out ofa grand dream about hunting 
a hare.” 

“Ach! but ye ken, Tammas, to 
dream o’ hares is snaw. Where hae 
ye a’ your sheep the night? for the 
whew o’ that storm at our window gars 
the blood rin chill to my heart.” 

“ Eh? what’s that you’re saying, 
wife? Gude gracious! think ye that’s 
a drift wind? Gin that be a drift wind 
[’'m a ruined man, for my sheep will 


be every ane o’ them driven in an’ 
” 


whommled ower the Earn Craig. 
“ Ye may depend on it that it is a 
drift wind, Tammas ; but the window 
is sae chokit up, 
battering.” 
“Then, my woman, an that be the 
case, 1’m o’er lang here. 


that ye canna hear it 


There will 
be mair ado for Snub an’ me than a 
dish to wash. What time o’ the night 
is it?” 

“‘ The clock has warned ane.” 

“‘T wish it had been the Almighty’s 
will that it had been nearer day. But 
be as it may, I maun gang an’ try to 
save a remnant. Hech-howe! he’s but 
a poor laird whose estate consists only 
in tripes an’ puddings: ae stormy night, 
an’ he may be left no worth a bawbee. 
There never was a truer verse of an auld 
sang than the ane that comes aye in my 
head every drifty day — 


‘ Our fiocks are bonny to the sight, 
But stacks o’ corn are rather better ; 
The stacks will stand on a stormy night, 
When the haggs will dee on Gala- 
water.’’ 


Tom Turner threw on his clothes 
and ran to the door, but before he 
reached it he was in snow to the knees ; 
and when he did reach it, it was so 
fixed in snow, before and behind, that 
it would not move. So he was obliged 
to get a spade, and clear the snow away 
inside; but when he got the door to 
open, there was no egress, his head 
encountering a smooth plate of snow 
as high as the door-head. The wreath 
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seemed to be as high as the house, 
for he tried to push a staff through it, 
but could reach nothing but solidness. 
So he was obliged to return ben the 
house to Lizzie Hepburn, his wife, who 
lay with a child in her bosom, and 
another at her feet. ‘ Gude gracious! 
Lizzie, my woman, what do you think ?” 
said he, holding up both his hands. 
“ Aye, gude gracious! I’m steekit in 
beside you, for the house is blawn o’er 
the rigging wi’ snaw. There never was 
the like o’ this seen sin’ the creation 
stood up! My certy, there will be 
news that are unheard-tell-o’ the morn ! 
: ‘he sheep will be destroyed every cloot 

’ them ; ; an’ every mother’s son that 
is out o’ doors the night will perish. 
I'll hae an awfu’ job afore I get out; 
for ower the snaw T canna win, an’ will 
be obliged to needle it through below, 
like the witch o’ Fife.” 

“Weel, I shall be very glad, Tammas, 
if you are keepit in till” daylight. A 
man wha has a wife an’ family should 
nae sport wi’ his life for the sake o’ 
warld’s gear. Hae patience, at ony 
rate, till I make ye a pickle warm 
parritch ; for I dinna like that dream 
0’ your’s about the hare unco weel.” 

*“* O sic nonsense, Lizzie! Never got 
better fun in my life. We huntit an’ 
huntit her I dinna ken how lang, till 
at length she holed in aneath the snaw 
in Cowerhope-head, an’ my brave dog 
Snub was sitting watching her. Then 
we howkit lang an’ deep ; an’ at length 
Jock Burnet put down his arm and felt 
her rough, warm head, but he was so 
frightened, that he pulled back his hand 
as if it had been bitten; and I was so 
tickled with the fright he got, that I was 
like to burst with laughter when you 
wakened me.” 

Turner occupied the small sheep- 
farm of Kistcot, in a well-known wild 
pass between two districts in the south- 
west of Scotland. He sold a dram to 
passengers; and his house was much 
frequented by poachers and smugglers 
—I mean the distillers ofthe mountain- 
dew. Ile herded his sheep himself, 
and had no servant save one maid, 
whose name was Jane Hunter. She 
was, as most people judged, a light- 
head, madly fond of men and fine 
clothes, and all sorts of fun and mis- 
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chief, but withal extremely shrewd and 
clever. So, as the child would not lie 
by itself, Jane was obliged to rise, sore 
against her will, and get her master 
some warm breakfast; but she was all 
the while chittering and fretting at her 
master’s absurdity in rising out of his 
warm bed from his wife, and ganging 
away, like a bog-stalker, amang snaw 
an’ drift, where he was likely to do ill, 
but nae good. 

«« Every body’s no sae keen o” the 
bed as you, Jane,” said he. 

“ T ken weel, if I had a man that I 
like to take me in his bosom, it wadna 
be the smooring of a globe wad gar me 
rise till I was tired o’ lying, an’ that 
wadna be very soon.” 

“ Poor glaikit thing! ye speak about 
ye ken nae what. But, good gracious ! 
what’s the burial fo’ks to do the day ?” 

“‘ Hout! they may bury her in the 
neuk o’ the kail-yard—its good enough 
for her. She’ll lie as snug there as in 
ony kirk-yard in the country, an’ help 
the cabbages to grow too, which will 
be some advantage. The auld warld’s- 
worm! I hated her. She was a hard 
mistress to me, an’ wadna let a lad 
come near me either night or day.” 

“ Aweel, it is impossible for them 
to get her to the kirk-yard now: the 
grave is standing open yonder, both 
deep and wide ; but it may stand cpen 
for the next, for a’ Scotland could nae 
take sic a corpse ower the hills to-day. 
But it is a’ ane to her where she be 
buried. For my part, I wad like just 
as weel to be buried in a kail-yard as 
a kirk-yard.” 

* An’ ye'll maybe soon enjoy the 
privilege, goodman ;—gaun out, like a 
fool, in a morning like this. How 
happy I wad be to delve you in, an’ 
clap ye down wi’ a cauld shool, singin’ 
the while— 


‘ Lye thou there, an’ sleep thou soun’— 
God winna waken sic a loun,’” 


“ Good gracious, Jane, but ye ira 
provoking limmer! What wad ye think 
if I were to take ye to the back o’ the 
hallan, an’ lay ye flat on a cauld wreath 
o’ snaw?’ 

“T wad think that I wad maybe 
rise again and lay you on your back 
in a hole o’ the kail-yard, an’ the 
sooner the better.” 

“ What's that you’re saying, you 
little wild reprobate that you are!” 
cried Lizzie from the ben end: “I hear 
every word o’t, and it is a strange thing 
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that you canna speak reverently either 
o’ the dead or the living. Tammas, 
how can ye trifle wi’ that light-headit 
gypsie, an’ just gaun out to struggle 
atween life an’ death ?” 

“ Lie still, goodwife, an’ never fash 
your head ; there will be some tow to 
tease ere he get out yet: it is impos- 
sible to get out o’ this house, unless he 
climb out at the lumb-head.” 

“I wonder what is come o’ our 
friends, the mountain-dew men, the 
night; I ken they were in the linn 
distilling yesterday,” said Turner. 
“ How muckle the better I wad be 
o’ their assistance.” 

*‘] wad gang wi’ ye wi’ a’ my heart,” 
said Jane, “ but women’s claes answer 
very ill in a deep snaw: I hae some- 
times plumpit into it to the waist, and 
fand it very disagreeable. But if you 
will lend me a suit of your clothes, 
I shall go with you, and help you to 
gather the sheep wi’ a’ my heart.” 

“ You're no to gang your foot-length, 
ye little impudent huzzy,” cried Lizzie. 

“ What for, mistress ?” 

“€ Because you will just taigle him, 
an’ do him far mair ill nor good.” 

“ Aha, then! ’Tis a’ that ye ken 
about it! Women’s blood is muckle 
warmer than men’s; an’ when it comes 
to a fair striffle in standing cauld, the 
women aye beat.” 

“ For the life that’s in ye, gang ae 
foot wi’ him! Sae nae mae words 
about it.” 

“ ]’m sure ye needna be jealous o’ 
us in sic a judgment-like night as this. 
Wha wad think o’ fashing a woman 
clad in men’s claes, an’ wading through 
the snaw an’ drift. I wad aye hae done 
ought for a man a’ my life that I thought 
was for his good, and I insist on either 
ganging wi’ my master, or keeping him 
in till daylight. Bad as he is, what 
wad come o’ us a’ if we were to lose 
him.” 

* Ah, weel I wat, lassie, that’s nae 
lee! Wild an’ wicked as ye are, the 
truth whiles fa’s frae your lips. Try 
to prevail on him, by ony means in 
your power, to stay; for he’s already 
away to howk a hole through aneath 
the snaw.” 

* Aweel, I'll try. Master! Mr. Tur- 
ner! come butt the house; I want to 
speak to you.” 

“ Weel, what is’t now, Jane?” 

“ T hae been thinking that though ye 
hae been out on the hills on mony a 
drifty night, ye never were out on ane 
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like this. Therefore, what wad ye think 
o’ taking a share o’ my bed till day? 
Na, ye needna wink an’ shake your 
head, and point ben the house to the 
mistress’s bed, for she has gi’en us 
liberty.” 

“Did ever ony body hear sickan 
impudence ?” cried Lizzie, in absolute 
wrath. ‘ I daresay the deil’s in that 
lassie, if ever he was laced in stays. 
I declare she’s enough to provoke a 
saint. Let your master take his will 
this instant. Iam sure he is a better 
judge what’s meet and fit for him to 
do than ye are.” 

“O yes! I maun gang maun gang. 
Dinna ‘ple gue me ony ‘Tair wi’ your 
tantalising, Jane, for I maun gang. 
An’ it will be an hour afore I can dig 
a hole through that wreath.’ 

“ Ay, but it will be sax o’ them, 
master, for the wreath will be as high 
as the house a’ the way through the 
cleuch. The lumb’s the thing : Vl 
gie you a nice heave up ahint ; an’ 
then, if your lost amang the snaw, 
we'll maybe can trace you by the 
foot.” 

“ O Jane, Jane! ye wad gar a body 
laugh wha has nae laughing in his mind. 
Come away an’ help me to howk.” 

“ Are ye resolved to gang, then? 
because if ye are sae fool-hardy, I'll 
find a way o’ getting you out without 
ony howking. See, here is a window, 
in the windy side o’ the house, where 
the ground is swoopit clean o’ snaw, 
an’ ye’ll be out on the bill at aince.” 

“ Gude gracious, lassie, but that’s 
very true! Qd, ye’re an auld farrant 
thing, for a’ the nonsense that’s in ye. 
I wonder it never strak ony o’ our 
heads afore.” 

“ It might strike lang on some heads 
without finding entrance, I trow. si 

Jane then sewed her master’s plaid 
around him, and fastened his hat by a 
string to his breast, chatting all the 
while: “ Weel, I’se warrant I maun 
begin to that grave as soon as it is day: 
what part 0’ the yard wad ye like best 
to lie in, an it be your will? An’ gin 
I shou’d hae to come out an’ look for 
ye, where am | likely to find ye?” 

“The sheep are maistly about the 
lang grain. If they blaw o’er the Earn 
Craig afore I reach them, they’re a’ 
gane.” 

And away went Turner and his old 
dog Snub out at the window, in one 
moment vanishing in the drift. And 
mischievous Jane, uttering a fervent 
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prayer to Heaven, laid herself once 
more down to sleep and dream about 
the men, having previously set on a 
rousing fire to keep the house warm. 

Jeanie Hunter did fail asleep, and 
dreamed too. She dreamed about her 
master —but such a dream! I declare 
I cannot set it down, which is a great 
pity, as the want of it will mar my 
narrative : it was perfectly pure in its 
nature, but it was a queer and an awful 
dream. Jane wakened before day in 
great perplexity about it. She was 
quaking every limb, and thinking to 
herself, “ W hat can be the meaning of 
this? or what extraordinary circum- 
stance or interference could have put 
such things in my head ?” 

In this perplexity of mind, Jeanie 
raised her head and looked over the 
bed. The fire was burning bright, 
and casting a heavy and yellow light 
through the smoke with which the 
kitchen was filled, upon the soot- 


japanned rafters, and on Jeanie’s snug 


box-bed. And behold there was her 
master sitting at the side of the fire, 
hanging his head, and having his eyes 
fixed on the flame. “ Peace be wi’ us !” 
exclaimed Jane; “‘ Are ye come back 
already? An’ how gat ye in that I 
never heard you?” The figure neither 
lifted its eyes nor opened its lips, but 
sat there as still as death, with its eyes 
fixed on the flickering blaze. ‘ Did 
ye whisper aught into my lug sin’ ye 
came in?” added Jane, “ for I hae had 
an unaccountable dream that could 
never hae come into my ain head.” 
Hier master made no reply. ‘ What’s 
the matter wi’ ye?” added she again ; 
“ Are ye grown no weel?” The figure 
sat silent as before, only giving its 
head a gentle shake. Jane was seized 
with a certain misgiving: if it was not 
terror, it was nearly allied to it. She 
sprang over the bed and into the apart- 
ment of her mistress, there being only 
a door between them. “ Peace be wi’ 
us, mistress! Are ye waking?” 

“ Ay; what’s the matter wi’ ye now, 
creature? An’ wha was that ye were 
speaking to?” 

“OQ mistress! haste ye an’ get up, 
for the master’s come in frae the hill 
already ; an’ he wants his dog, an’ he'll 
no speak ony. I—I—I wish he may 
be weel enough.” 

“ Daft tawpie! how can I get up 
frae the bairns? Gae light a candle. 
Gie him a dram, an’ gar him come 
intil his bed.” 
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* Aih na! I daurnae gang intil him 

again for my life, unless ye gang wi’ 
” 

me. 

“ Heard ever ony body the like o’ 
that? Weel I wat ye’re no sae feared 
for Lim. Gang away an’ do as I bid 
you.” 

“ O but, mistress, he’s hardly like 
himsel. I’m feared that he’s no just 
in his right mind. I’m thinking he 
may likely hae lost a’ his sheep, an’ 
the loss o’ them may hae gart him lose 
his reason. He’s some way no as he 
used to be ava.” 

* Lassie, ye make my heart cauld 
within said Lizzie, getting up 
hurrying on a few clothes; and, 
without speaking led the 


” 
me, 

1 
ana 


aoe 
a word, she 





way in breathless anxiety to the kitchen. 
There was no body there. “ He will 
be gone into the byre to hang up his 
plaid,” s said Jane, * for L left him here 


tl his in stant.’ The y lighted a candle, 
and there being an entrance from the 
kitchen into the byre, the two went in 
to search. There was no body there 
either; but the cows were standing 
staring, as in stupid astonishment, and 
none of them were chewing the cud. 
‘‘ He cannot be here,” said Jane, 
“ for, look you, there are no traces of 
foot-marks on the snaw which is blawn 
through below the outer door.’ 

“‘ That is quite true you say, lassie,” 
said Lizzie. “ Then it is plain that 
you have been dreaming, and have 
risen out of your dream to give me this 
alarm.” 

** T was dreaming—I do not deny it; 
and I dreamed a dream which no human 
fancy could have conceived of itself,” 
said Jane: “ but after I had awaked 
out of the dream, and after I had pon- 
dered on it, I saw your husband with 
my bodily eyes as plainly as I see you. 
I saw him, and spake to him again and 
again, but received no answer in words. 
Therefore, as sure as you are a living 
and as sure aslama living soul, 
it was his wraith that I saw.” 

Trembling and pale, poor Lizzie and 
Jane returned to the kitchen, the one 
trying to persuade the other that it was 
alla dream, who strenuously maintained 
the truth of her former statement, and 
again added, “ I know it must have been 
his wraith, for the door could neither be 
reached nor opene d, and there is no 
new track from the window. Therefore 
Jam sure that when that warning spirit 
appeared here your husband was in 
great jeopardy; and if assistance is 
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not afforded him he will never see 
home.’ 

“ O what helpless creatures we poor 
women are!” said Lizzie, crying. 
“There, though my dear husband 
may be perishing in the snow, what 
can we two do to save him? Alack! 
a’ that we can do is to sit an’ greet 
o’er the embers, and lippen to Provi- 
dence.” 

“| beg your pardon, mistress?” 
said Jane; “I think a woman that is 
hardy brought up will gang through as 
muckle as a man, and maybe mair, 
I ken there are some things that a 
woman can stand, which a man coudna 
stand, an’ take his life. There was the 
last year, when the bride and bride- 
groom lost themsels amang the snaw, 
in a place they ca’ the Braes o’ Bade- 
noch, in the highlands, the woman was 
found leevin, and the man dead, lying 
in her bosom. But our claes are unco 
sair against us for a snaw. Whoever 
it was that contrived the dresses o’ the 
women, never meant them to wade 
amang the snaw; that I ken to my 
experience. But our master has aye 
been kind to me, although he ca’s me 
ill Jean. Gin ye will lend me a suit 
o’ his Sunday claes, I’ll e’en gang an’ 
look for him, an’ help him wi’ the 
sheep.” 

“‘ Hout, daft lassie! what could ye 
do to him but ill? But ye wad risk 
life an’ soul ony day to be wi’ the 
men.’ 

“Ay, ay! Ye hae aye been jealous 
o’ me wi' little reason, but never against 
reason till now. Weel, weel! take 
your risk. Ye’ll find what ye hae to 
answer for: unless he get some assist- 
ance, ye’ll never see him again. For 
I ken, what ye dinna ken, that he was 
at the still yestreen, an’ had rather 
ower muckle in his noddle for sic a 
night ; an’ I’m far mista’en gin he was 
nae gay an’ heavy on the bottle this 
morning. Therefore, frae what I ken, 
an’ what I hae seen, I hae very bad 
bodings within me.” 

Poor Lizzie, all goodness and kind- 
ness, though pestered internally with 
a little unacknowledged jealousy of 
wicked Jane, was obliged to consent, 
and, as the only resource in her power 

of sending some assistance to her good- 
man, she clothed Jane ina jacket and 
pe antaloons; and, with snow-boots on 
her feet, and a St. Ronan’s blue bonnet 
on her head, the girl set out at break 
Before 


of day in search of her master 
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she went away, her mistress said to her, 
“ Now, creature, what way do ye intend 
to gang?” 

« I ken every foot o’ the ground as 
well as he does,” said Jane. “ I'll 
gang to the lang grain first. If the 
ewes are there, a’s safe enough. But 
if they are foreed o’er the Earn Craig 
wi’ the drift, it’s very likely that baith 
them an’ him are lying buried twenty 
feet deep in Cowe thope-head.” 

“ Cowerhope-head, Jane? O, lassie, 
ye gar a’ my heart quake. Where away 
is that Cowerhope-head /” 

“ Why, dinna ye ken that the Earn 
Craig just hangs outower it? An’ when 
the wind is here, ae snaw wreath after 
another just jams Cowerhope-head fu’. 
O mony a man an’ sheep has been lost 
in Cowerhope-head !” 

“ Then, Jane, gang and look there 
first. The Lord’s will be done! But 
there is some stroke awaiting me. He 
had a strange dream about Cowerhope- 
head last night.’ 

“ A dream about Cowerhope-head !” 
cried Jane, holding up both her hands. 
“Then that beats a’ that ever was 
prentit; for I hae done naithing but 
dreamed about Cowerhope-head sin’ 
ever he gaed away. But mine was sic 
adream! I canna tell you it, though 
fainwad I. Osic nonsense! Idreamed, 
ye see, that I was a hare—a pretty doe, 
that’s a she-hare, like. An’ I thought 
that I gaed away to Cowerhope-head to 
look fora— a—. OT cann: a tell it!” 

“No,no! Letus alane wi’ sic havers. 
Take something wi’ ye, an’ gae away, 
gin ye will gang. What will you take 
for some refreshment to poor ‘Tammas, 
gin ye find him?” 

“O I'll just take some bread an’ 
oes an’ a little bottle o’ what he 

s half-an’-half—that’s half whisky 
an Fiat ces t milk, like. If that dinna 
put some smeddum in him, I ken o’ 
naithing will. And now farewell, mis- 
tress ; I'll either bring my master hame 
leevin, or dee wi’ him. 

That was a terrible morning! It 
was a day of March to be ever remem- 
bered. Between eight and nine o’clock 
the fall of snow and the drift were 
prodigious, but shortly after that they 
abated, while the load of snow on the 
ground was immense. Whole flocks 
were covered with it, and many shep- 
herds got involved and swathed in it, 
that they could not move. Many a 
long look did poor Lizzie cast along 
the white and dreary waste, in the 
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direction of the long grain or the Earn 
Craig, but no one appeared, and many 
a salt tear she shed as she pressed her 
two children to her bosom, who she 
feared might go to their bed fatherless 
that night; but no assistance arrived, 
nor was there any within her reach. 

At length about noon, ora little past 
it, Jock Burnet arrived ; but he was the 
worse of liquor—a good deal more than 
half drunk —so he paid no attention to 
poor Lizzie’s ; erievous statement, but sat 
Wiping the perspiration man his face, 
laughing and calling for whisky 

“Ww hisky ! Wae light on you an’ the 
whisky baith!” cried Lizzie; “ I wish 
there had never been a drop o’t made 
in this country, for it is the beginning 
of a’ our sins an’ a’ our miseries. | 
think ye hae haddin enough o’ that to 
your head the day already, an’ ower 
muckle rather.”’ 

“ Troth, goodwife, ye never were 
sairer mista’en, for I’m very near the 
swarfin’. I gaed away to help them 
to bury the auld roudess, Mrs. Torpin ; 
but we hae gotten sic a nixum! ‘They 
shall ken when they get me to bury an 
auld wife in a drift again. Ye never 
saw sic a stramash a’ the days 0” your 
life. The snaw gae way wi’ us, an’ 
landit us a’ in the howe o’ the Blae- 
berry linn; an’ I’m sair mista’en if 
they come a’ out wi’ the life again.” 

** An’ what has become o’ the corpse, 
then ?” 

“ Od bliss ye! she’s lying boddom 
upmost in the howe o’ the Blaeberry 
linn, an’ some thousand o’ cartfu’s o’ 
snaw on aboon her. Dead an’ living 
an’ a’ are jammed in thegither. For 
gudeness sak gie’s a dram !” 

* An’ will a’ thae fo’ks be smothered, 
John?” 

“ [ wadna be supprised. Gie’s a 
dram, will ee Now that’s something 
like yoursel. Here’s s your good health.’ 

“Ww ow, John! that is the fearsomest 
story I ever heard. Ilow could you 
leave the fo’ks a’ weltering and wallow- 
ing to death in the linn?” 

“ T thought it the wisest and safest 
plan to let every one shift for himsel. 
I pu’ed my neighbour, Jock Stewart, 
out by the heels, else he wad hae been 
smothered in five minutes, an’ we 
clamb the linn thegither, glad to escape 
wi’ bare life. When we got to the top 
0’ the linn, he says, ‘ Jock,’ says he, 
‘if we gang away this way, the country 
will abuse us for cowards.’ * I wadna 
he supprised,’ says 1, but didna look 
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o’er my shoulder. ‘ The greater part 
of these people will be smothered to 
death,’ said he. ‘ I wadna be supprised,’ 
says I, but still I never lookit o’er my 
shoulder. Auld roudess! she has got- 
tenanixum. Let her sell her kirn-milk 
for pennies the pint to the poor road- 
men now gin she can. Where is my 
wicked Jane the day?” 

* O Jock, Jock! sin’ ye fell on the 
brewing o’ whisky and drinking o’ 
whisky, ye are not only grown dild 
an’ stupid, but perfectly regardless. 
Havena I tauld you ten times that my 
husband, Tammas Turner, has been out 
in the drift sin’ near midnight, an’ that 
Jane’s away to look for him ?” 

“1 heard ye havering something 
about your goodman; but as I didna 
care about him, I never heedit you. 
But ye never tauld me a word about 
Jane till this breath. Ye little ken the 
danger they are in. The snow is blown 
in in such quantities, that it is rushing 
from every hill-side that looks to the 
west, and carrying all before it. I 
wadna be supprised if they’re baith 
smoored. Poor Jane! if aught that’s 
bad happen to her, my pipe’s out. 
I’m ower lang here. Gie’s a bottle o 
whisky to take to them.” 

Na, na; "a hae ower muckle whis sky 
already. Jane has a bottle oO’ whisky 
an’ sweet milk wi’ her.’ 

“Then there shall be scartit backs 
o’ hands but I shall find her. Will ye 
gie’s a dram when I come back ?” 

John Stewart, the other mountain- 
dew man, just then arrived at Kistcot, 
and brought very bad news from the 
burialers, who had all been extricated 
alive, but were lying powerless and 
exhausted in the linn, beside the corpse 
of their dead relative; and, besides, 
two men had come from the church 
to meet the funeral, who reported that 
the church-yard had been blown so 
full of snow that it was impossible to 
“eon the grave, and though they had 
bored all the morning with long leister- 
shafts they could not hit upon it. In 
short, it was Stewart’s opinion that they 
would never get Lucky Torpin further 
than the howe o’ the Bk: veberry linn. 

By the time he got some refresh- 
ment it was past one o'clock, and the 
day continued blustering and blasty. 
The two illicit distillers were stout, 
athletic young men; but as they both 
brewed whisky, so they both drank it, 
and that rather in liberal quantities. 
The consequence was, that neither of 
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them had been quite right in the head 
all that morning. They supplied Tur- 
ner with whisky, and he supplied them 
with peats and a snug still-house on 
his farm. So away they went to look 
after the lost pair. But instead of that 
they went straight to their own still- 
house, to get another supply of the 
creature comfort, alias the mountain- 
dew. This they took so heartily, that 
when they set out in search of Turner 
and his maid, they were in such glee 
that they viewed it as they had done 
the funeral, merely an expedition of 
fun. They were speaking as loud, 
and laughing as loud, as if they had 
been going to a wedding. Fine hands 
they were to trust to in a case between 
death and life! Each of them had a 
spade over his shoulder, though it was 
more as a matter of ridicule than expe- 
diency. “1's thinking this will turn 
out a gayen funny job,” says Burnet. 
“Tt is sic a capital eedea to gang away 
to the hill wi’ spades to howk out a 
bonny young lass, as she were a she- 
fox.” 

** Ay, an’ what wad ye think if we 
were to find the auld he-fox in the 
same hole?”’ said Stewart. 

“| wadna be supprised,” said the 
other. But the query threw a damp 
on his spirits, and kept his tongue 
quiet for a long space. 

They found a good proportion of the 
sheep safe, standing straight opposed 
to the wind on the side of the long 
grain; and after that, probably by 
mere random procedure, the two went 
directly on to the top of the Earn Craig. 
There they saw, with some degree of 
agitation, that the snow had shot, as it 
is called ; that is, rushed from the hill- 
side into the hollow. “I wish we 
maunna get ower muckle employment 
for our spades here,” said Stewart. 

** T wadna be supprised,” said the 
other. 

But there was no time to hesitate, 
for Turner’s old dog Snub was sitting 
howling with a bow-wow of perfect 
despair on the top of the shot snow. 
The two proceeded directly to the place, 
where they soon perceived that the dog 
had scraped himself out from a great 
depth ; and, on looking down through 
the aperture which he had left, they 
thought they saw the fringe of a plaid. 
They then began a- -digging with all 
their might, though still not so sober 
as to be in any degree serious. “ It 
will be an awfu’ thing,” said Stewart, 
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“if we should find Turner lying 
smoored to death, wi’ his pretty maid 
in his arms.” 

“| wadna be supprised,” said Bur- 
net. 

“ Tt will certainly look like as their 
Maker had been displeased with them,” 
said Stewart. 

“J wadna be supprised though he 
was,” said the other. 

“ Now, dinna you think, Jock, that, 
if we were to let them lie stiff here, 
they wad look gayen queer when they 
set up their heads thegither at the 
resurrection ?” 

‘| wadna be supprised,” said the 
other, at the same time plying and 
working away with his whole might. 
The pit deepened rapidly: the snow 
accumulated in heaps around them ; 
and when they came near to the depth 
at which they supposed they had seen 
the plaid, Jock Burnet put his arm 
down the hole to feel if he could feel 
any thing, but in a moment withdrew 
it as if he had thrust it unwittingly into 
the fire. “ Lord preserve us! what’s 
that, man?” cried he. 

“ Why, what is it?” said Stewart. 

“I fand something rough an’ warm ; 
it is surely a hare,” said Jock. 

“ And why, in the devil’s name, 
should you be so frightened for a hare?” 
said Stewart. “Are ye sure it is not a 
she-fox ?”” 

“‘] wadna be supprised,” said Bur- 
net, gasping for breath; ‘ but, at ony 
rate, it has gi’en me a terrible gliff.” 

They digged on, Burnet in manifest 
trepidation. The snow became looser, 
as by a former vacancy, and at length 
they discovered part of a plaid and a 
blue bonnet. They pulled out the 
wearer, still warm, but apparently 
lifeless. “ Wha can this chap be?” 
said Stewart. “ This is an_ utter 
Stranger, to me at least. It is a 
question how mony folks are smothered 
in here.” 

“‘] wadna be supprised though there 
were a good wheen,” said Burnet ; 
“but where in the world could they 
come frae? What should we do to 
bring this callant to life again ? for he’s 
quite warm an’ supple, an’ maybe just 
in a trance for want o’ breath. Should 
we loose his breast, think ye?” 

“O no! that wad kill him in sic a 
day as this. Let us carry him to our 
still-house, an’ pour whisky intil him, 
an’ rub him, an’ take him into our warm 
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bosoms, an’ breathe into him; an’ if 
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these winna bring him to life, we may 
bid good-e’en to him, an’ howk for 
mae.” 

They wrapped the youth in his own 
plaid, and bore him lightly and speedily 
toward their concealed bothy; but by 
the way he began to mumble and speak 
like one in a dream. “ He’s coming 
round again,” said Burnet. “ For 
mercy’s sake, take care an’ dinna hurt 
his back in the carrying! Poor child! 
he’s aye somebody’s bairn.” 

They hurried on, till at length the 
youth spoke again, and in a feeble 
voice said, ** Olet me alane! Con- 
sider the situation we are in, and let 
me die in peace!” 

“ T think I should ken that voice,” 
said the one. “ And I think the same,” 
said the other, “ though I do not at all 
remember the features. Let us hurry on, 
and by all means take care of hurting 
him.” 

They soon reached their bothy, and 
kindled a blaze. The youth breathed, 
but continued motionless and insen- 
sible. Burnet took him to his bosom, 
and on loosing his bonnet, which was 
tied with a napkin below his chin, 
to let him get breath, the beautiful 
chestnut hair fell down and discovered 
the maiden. Jock then perceived at 
once that he had his own beloved Jane 
in his arms, and he kissed, embraced, 
and wept over her. He took the bottle 
of sweet milk and whisky, which he 
found untasted in her pocket, and 
warming it, he fed her with it in small 
drops till she revived ; but it was long 
before she became sensible, or could 
be made to understand where she was. 
When she did, her story was a lament- 
able one, conveying the certainty that 
Mr. Turner was lying below that im- 
mense mass of snow, and in all probabi- 
lity smothered to death. When she went 
to the place first, the lower part of the 
wreath of snow that lay on the smooth 
green steep only had shot, overwhelm- 
ing Turner, his dog, and a few sheep 
which he had been trying to extricate 
from their perilous situation. The dog 
had scraped himself out, and was 
busy scraping above his master, where 
he had made a hole half way down 
through the snow. She hasted to the 
poor animal’s assistance; but having 
nothing to dig with but her hands, she 
made very slow progress, as she was 
obliged to knead the snow up in balls 
and throw it out. She, however, got 
so near her master, that she heard him 
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moaning as through his sleep; but 
when she called he made no answer. 
The old dog was all the while hanging 
out his tongue, and plying his whole 
might. She had hopes of reaching her 
master in a few minutes, when, behold ! 
the remainder of the wreath rushed and 
covered herand the old dog up together, 
she knew not how deep. She was 
then in a deep pit among snow, and 
the body of snow rushed over her, 
without hurting or pressing on her, 
only covering her completely up from 
the light. She then turned and digged 
upward, and the dog did the same, 
making better progress than she. But 
in spite of all she could do she sunk 
under an invincible drowsiness, and fell 
into a sleep, out of which she believed 
she never would have awakened. 

It was therefore manifest that Thomas 
Turner, the husband of an amiable 
young woman, and father of two small 
children, had been neglected, and lay 
crushed, in all likelihood to death, 
below that mass of shot snow, and by 
that time it was nigh midnight. What 
could be done to save him? Poor Jane 
wept, and prayed them to go and 
attempt saving him; but the two com- 
panions in iniquity made light of the 
matter, and averred that a man, or any 
creature whatever, could lie and doze 
for weeks beneath the snow, without 
being materially the worse. They then 
began and told long stories how that 
they had known sheep and goats lie 
beneath the snow often from four to 
six weeks, and yet come out sound 
and whole when the snow went away. 

By these means they lulled their 
consciences asleep, and resolved to 
keep within their hovel till day. In- 
deed, Burnet’s affection for Jane was 
such that he had not the heart to leave 
her in her debilitated state. 

But the worst thing of all was, that 
they had no meat at their still-house— 


nothing, indeed, save some tubs of 


strong wash and whisky, and of these 
they partook till they grew regardless 
of all earthly things. They laughed, 
they sung songs, and _ particularly 
* The deil’s away wi’ the exciseman,” 
until daylight appeared; and when 
they sallied forth to search for their 
friend and associate, they scarcely 
knew what they were doing, or re- 
membered what they were going about, 
as their actions fully manifested. For 
an instance, they urged their way 
through the deep snow, speaking and 
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spitting without intermission, until 
they were more than half way, when 
it struck the obtuse head of John 
Stewart that they were proceeding 
without their mattocks. He turned 
and looked his companion in the 
face: “Gude faith, Jock, we have 
comed away wanting the spades!” 

“ Od, so we have!” said Jock; 
“ that was terribly stupid of us, as we 
cannot do one thing without them. We 
may just gang back an’ seek them.” 

“ Itisa pity we should both go back,” 
said Stewart. ‘Go you on and be 
working till I come, and [’ll turn and 
fetch them.” 

But to this Jock would in nowise 
consent. Probably he did not wish 
Stewart and Jane to be left by them- 
selves; but he said he could not work, 
having nothing wherewith to work, and 
it was needless to sit chittering to death 
outbye yonder. So back they both 
returned to seek the spades. 

When they arrived at the bothy, the 
spades could not be found, neither out 
nor in. It was most wonderful what 
could have become of the spades, 
or who could have been there to have 
taken them away. It behoved to be 
somebody searching forTurner. ‘ But,” 
added Stewart, ‘‘ did we no leave them 
in the wreath, stickin straight aboon 
Turner?” 

“I wadna be supprised,” said the 
other. O yes! to be sure we did; 
for we had Jeanie to carry, an’ we 
coudna carry her an’ the spades baith. 
It was terribly stupid of us. But we 
have gotten an awfu’ heat for our forget- 
tleness. We’ll need another drink.” 

The two then took another reaming 
jug of strong wash and whisky mixed, 
and set out again drunker than before. 
They were just in a state that they 
cared not what they did. They would 
readily have done a good or kind turn, 
if it had come in their way, but they 
would just as readily have done a 
foolish or wicked one. They little 
thought all this while of the agony of 
poor Lizzie. Left alone to take care 
of two babies and three starving cows, 
to which she could neither get meat 
nor water, through the insurmountable 
snow wreathes by which she was sur- 
rounded—her husband awanting, so 
long exposed to the most dreadful 
perils of hunger, cold, and that mortal 
numbness to which all men are liable 
in a snow-storm ; but, above all, from 
the rushing of the snow ; for, from every 
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hill that faced the south-west, the snow 
had shot in irresistible masses, bearing 
all before them, and leaving the steeps 
bare. Many a long look did poor 
Lizzie direct through tears over the 
waste of unbroken whiteness. From 
morning to night might she have been 
seen standing at the door, shivering, 
with one baby at her breast and another 
at her knee, her eyes always fixed in 
the same direction, and the tears in- 
cessantly streaming to her knee, while 
the queries of little Keatie, the eldest 
girl, added greatly to her miseries. 

Lizzie could not answer to her child’s 
prattle, but flung herself across the bed 
and wept bitterly. The urchin, however, 
perceiving that something was wrong, 
never ceased her inquiries, teasing her 
heart-rent mother from morn to night. 

The two reckless mountain-dew men 
thought not of this scene. They were 
not even sensible of the time they had 
lost in endeavouring to save the life of 
their associate, notwithstanding a vague 
sense of duty or necessity drew them 
once more to the place, though they re- 
garded it in much the same light as 
going to dig for a smoored wedder. Not 
so poor, faithful Snub. He had never 
left the spot, though quite exhausted 
with hunger and fatigue, and had never 
ceased digging one while and howling 
another from the time his master had 
been overwhelmed. The hearts of the 
two smugglers were melted when they 
came in view of the place, and saw the 
poor colley continuing his fruitless toil, 
and heard his heart-piercing sounds of 
despair; and they confessed to each 
other that they had never seen or heard 
aught so truly affecting. They fell to 
digging with alacrity, and soon ‘reached 
the object of their search. He was lying 
flat on his face, and the snow wedged 
firm above him, and they had been 
within an ell of him the night before. 
They pulled him up to a sitting posture, 
leaning his back to the snow ; and there 
the following dialogue ensued between 
them. 

“Is there ony sperk o’ life left in 
him, think ye ?”” 

“TI rather doubt it. He's looking 
terribly gash an’ clay-coloured.’ 

“7% hope that aince he has gotten a 
suck o’ the whisky bottle he’ll come 
round again.” 

“ T wadna be supprised, 
doubt it; for, see ye, he’s as braid as 
a puddoc k-stool, and there’s a clammy 
cauldness on his skin.” 


but I sairly 
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“Then, Jock, if we have lost honest 
Turner in this way by our remissness, 
it’s a very serious concern, an’ we are 
twa ruined men.” 

“I wadna be supprised. But if ruin 
be seeking after us, she hasnae very far 
to come—that’s some comfort. We 
might have eluded the excisemen for a 
while had Turner lived, but sooner or 
later they wad have had us. Now 
he’s gane, honest man! an’ our pipe’s 
out!” 

“ He was our best friend, Jock.” 

“Ay, that he was! An’ we 
answerable for his death.” 

*QOh! I'll never get aboon this as 
lang as I live.” 

“ NorI! Oh—Oh—hoh!” 

And here the two reckless outlaws 
indulged in a hearty fit of crying, 
most pathetically lamenting their friend 
and blaming themselves. In such a 
state of excitement were they, that in 
all the passions they ran to extremes. 
The old dog kept whimpering, looking 
always up at his master’s dead face, 
and scratching on his knee to persuade 
him to rise and go home. This set 
the two mountain-dew men once more 
into a fit of weeping and lamentation. 
They then covered the corpse decently 
up with his own plaid, returned to 
their bothy, or rather cave, covered 
the entrance up with snow, conducted 
Jane near to the house of Kistcot, 
and then went off at a tangent to raise 
assistance to help them home with the 
body, leaving the weakly and debili- 
tated maiden to bear the grievous 
tidings to her mistress. 

It was a scene of marvel, wo, and 
misery: marvel at the apparition of 
the deceased having appeared at the 
very time when it was afterwards appa- 
rent the snow had rushed on him and 
covered him immovably fast, along 
with thirty-two of his sheep, which 
were likewise all kneaded to death, 
His hands were upon one of them, 
which he had been lifting through 
the snow. Thus died Thomas Turner, 
leaving a disconsolate widow and two 
orphan children. 

From that day forward wicked Jane 
lost all her glee and humoursome 
pranks, and on May following was 
married to Jock Burnet. John Stewart 
married the widow on the following 
year; and the two friends keep their 
still for the manufacture of mountain- 
dew occasionally going till this day. 
There is in it a certain spirit of unri- 
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valled flavour, called “ Jock i’ the box ;”’ 
I know where it is brewed. I have 
only to add, that when the people went 
to Cowerhope-head to bring home the 
body, they found the old faithful colley 
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lying dead on his master’s breast. This 
dreadful storm and fall of snow hap- 
pened so lately as the 5th of March, 
1827, on which day many lives were 
lost. 


DISSENT IN THE CHURCH IN WALES “ad CONDITION OF THE 
WELSH PEASANTRY. 


Ecce pro clericis multim allegavi ; 

Necnon pro presbyteris multum comprobavi ; 
Pater Noster pro me, quoniam peccavi, 
Dicat quisque presbyter cum sua suavi. 


WuiLe the customs, manners, and 
traditions of Scotland and Ireland have 
been displayed and depicted in every 
form and variety, those of Wales have 
been most culpably neglected. And 
whence has this neglect arisen? Not, 
certainly, from a dearth of materials, 
nor from a paucity of marked and 
peculiar interest in the manners of the 
mountaineers; for Wales is rich in 
traditionary lore—rich in carefully 
cherished annals of the valour, devo- 
tion, and magnanimity of her ancient 
heroes—rich, too, in the more subor- 
dinate adventures, which stamp the 
broad mark of individuality upon a 
peculiar people, and afford the skilful 
delineator of human life so valuable a 
stock of mai‘riel; while every nook 
and corner of her locale, every rock 
and mountain, every glen and grove, 
every cataract and ravine, are identified 
with poetical reminiscences, admirably 
illustrative of those quick imaginative 
powers which the Welsh possess, and 
which, 


“« Darken’d by their native scenes, 
Create wild images and phantoms dire, 
Strange as their hills, and gloomy as their 

storms.” 
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In superstitions, too, wild, fanciful, 
and copiously imbued with the bright 
beauties of poesy, the Cambro-Britons 
largely abound. How confidingly in- 
teresting are their notions respecting 
fairies, whom they have denominated, 
as typical of their amiability, the fair 
family (tylwyth tég), the blessing of 
mothers (bendith eu mamau), and dear 
wives (gwreigedd anwyl)! The im- 
puted actions of these diminutive be- 
ings are strictly accordant with their 
endearing appellations ;—they lead a 
life completely and purely pastoral, 
residing in crystal caves, or in the 
cool hollows of sunny knolls—befriend- 
ing fond lovers, pretty dairy-maids, 
and hospitable housewives. They are, 
moreover, the inspirers of pleasing 
dreams, the patrons of virtue and 
benevolence, and never fail to reward 
the faithful servant or the affectionate 
child. 

Equally simple-minded is their be- 
lief in the power of the mischievous 
and sportive elf, or ellyll,+ the proto- 
type of Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, 
and imbued with all the tormenting 
propensities of that malicious sprite. 
It is to the ellyll, therefore, that the 


* An Essay on the Causes which have produced Dissent from the Established 
Church in the Principality of Wales ; to which the Royal Medal was awarded at an 


Fisteddvéd of the London Cambrian Institution, held in May 1831. 


The Second 


Edition, comprising a Statement of the Value of Church Revenues in North Wales. 


1 vol.8vo. London, Hatchard. 


+ We may observe, en passunt, that a species of sprite, very similar to the Welsh 
ellyll, which has also some resemblance to the Scotch brownie, exists at the present 


day in Sweden. 


When the Swedish peasant sees a dark circle marked on the morn- 


ing grass, he attributes it at once to the midnight revels of the mischievous elf. 


With him, as with the Welshman, 


‘« O’er the dewy green, 
By the glow-worm’s light, 
Dance the elves of night, 


Unheard, unseen : 


Yet where their midnight pranks have been, 
The circled turf will i’ the morn be seen,” 
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those 


attributes all 
untoward events, which in more civi- 
lised countries are usually laid to the 


Welsh peasant 


account of the fairy. They milk the 
cows when the dairy-maid is lazy or 
engaged with her sweetheart—they 
lame the horses when the grooms are 
careless—they blight the corn, addle 
the eggs, and are supposed to cause 
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all the numerous mishaps that so 
frequently occur to vex mankind. 
Amongst the most common, as well 
as the most inconvenient, pastimes in 
which the ellyll indulges, is that of 
misleading travellers from the right 
path. We have Robin Goodfellow’s 
own formula for this freak in the 
following spirited lines: 


‘* Whene’er such wanderers I meete, 
As from their night-sportes they trudge home, 
With counterfeiting voice I greete, 
And call on them with me to roame 
Through woodes, through lakes, 
Through bogges, through brakes ; 
Or else, unseene, with them I go, 


All in the nicke, 


To play some tricke, 


And frolicke it, with ho! ho! ho! 


Sometimes I meete them like a man, 
Sometimes an ox, sometimes a hound ; 
And to a horse I turne me can, 
To trip and trot about them round : 


But if to ride, 


My backe to stride, 


More swift than winde away I go; 
O’er hedge and lands, 
Through pools and ponds, 

I whirry, laughing ho! ho! ho!”* 


We are ourselves acquainted with 
many a stout mountaineer, with as 
bold and brave a heart as that of 
Dandie Dinmont “ himsel,” and with 
a trifle more than a quart of strong ale 
under his belt, who has, on more 
than one occasion, been exposed to 
the sportive pranks of the ellyllon, as 
he returned home from his * nighte 
sportes ;” and his reiterated collision 
with stunted rocks, blasted trees, furze- 
bushes, and the like, rendered more 
obscure by the mountain mist and the 
mountaineer’s muzziness, has been 
readily attributed to the wild knavery 
of the sprites aforesaid, while the effects 
of the cwrw da have been left entirely 
out of the question. The ellyllon, in- 
deed, constitute very convenient scape- 
goats to the ale-drinking Cambrians. 
Dr. Owen Pughe relates an anecdote 
of a lawyer who had a broken nose, 
and was otherwise disfigured, probably 
in some drunken fray, who always 
asserted that the injury was inflicted 
by the ellyllon. ‘ This,” continues the 
doctor, “had such an effect upon my 
boyish mind, that if I walked in a mist, 


* These lines 


I took good care to walk on the grass, 
in case there should be need to catch 
hold ofa blade of it, which the ellyllon 
have not the power to break.” Falstaff, 
it will be recollected, had a vast horror 
ofa Welsh fairy: ‘‘ Heaven defend me 
from that Welsh fairy,” he exclaims, 
“ lest he transform me into a piece of 
cheese !” 

If the moralist wishes for a more 
dark and repulsive example of the 
prostration of human intellect at the 
shrine of superstition and credulity, 
we can present him with one even 
from amongst the simple-minded and 
secluded peasantry of Wales. Amidst 
the retired hills of Denbighshire is a 
well, or rather fountain, dedicated to 
Saint Elian. In times of Catholic su- 
premacy and delusion, this well, with 
others in the country, was made sub- 
servient to the grasping and avaricious 
interests of the Roman church; and in 
these days its superstitious influence is 
well preserved in its pernicious effect 
upon the credulous Cambrian. Who- 
ever is put into this well, as it is called, 
will be afflicted with any malady or 


are extracted from an excellent song, attributed by Peck to Ben 
Jonson, but not included in that author's collected works. 













































































































































































































































































misfortune which his enemy may desire. 
« T will put you into Saint Elian’s well, 
and have revenge of you!” said a 
choleric mountaineer to Mr. Pennant, 
in return for some trifling offence ; 
and it is only some ten years ago that 
a man was actually tried at the assizes 
for pretending to take a person out of 
this well, and thereby defrauding him 
of some fifieen or twenty shillings, 
when he was imprisoned twelve months 
for his offence against the statute. It 
is needless to descant upon the effect 
of such a superstition upon a race of 
people, above all others most fitly 
calculated for its deleterious oper. ution. 
Like the withering curse of the Indian 
Obi, it strikes at the root of all social 
and moral happiness, and eventually 
renders its unhappy object the victim 
of a fearful and consuming misery. 

Having thus cursorily adverted to 
some of the materials which Wales 
might beneficially furnish for literary 
illustration, we again ask, whence has 
arisen the neglect which has shrouded 
in darkness so many interesting traits 
of national manners, and effectually 
preserved from publicity much valuable 
information? We need not search long 
for an answer. In all matters of lite- 
rature and science, the Welsh are worse 
than careless——they are culpably and 
obstinately neglectful. With all their 
loyalty and hospitality, and with all 
their generous warmth of temperament, 
they take no delight in fostering living 
talent, nor in rescuing from oblivion 
the genius of pa ages. The Welsh 
gentleman, alas! cares little for the 
Homers who have, or might have, 
been born to sing the wars of his 
Cimmerian ancestors, or the Virgils 
and Pindars who have perpetuated in 
poetry the pastoral manners and heroic 
achievements of the Cymry. There is 
no concealing the fact, that the Welsh 
are not a literary or an enlightened 
people ; the genius of their bards ex- 
pired with its noble-minded posse SSO ; 
and even the mantle of ‘the order has 
not descended in any of pristine 
freshness and purity to the modern 
inhabitants of the Prin icipality. 

But it may be averred, in contradic- 
tion of this assertion, that there are 
more institutions than one especially 
established for the preservation and 
advancement of Welsh literature and 
antiquities. We know there are; but 
do they fulfil the purposes of the'r 
establishment ? We answer, boldly a 
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confidently, They do not. Let us just 
examine into the modus operandi of two 
of these societies, the Gwyneddigion, 
or North Walesmen, and the Cym- 
mrodorion, or Fellow-countrymen—the 
two most prominent of the Welsh 
societies. 

The Gwyneddigion, which we take 
first, on account of its seniority, was 
founded, in 1771, by Owen Jones, “the 
Thames Street furrier,” whose active 
life was dedicated to the preservation 
of the literary treasures of his native 
country, Wales. This good man, with 
@ perseverance as ardent as it was 
inflexible, employed his time and his 
purse in the collection of all the scarce 
and ancient manuscripts relating to the 
history, the poetry, and the antiquities 
of Wales ; and of poetry alone, he suc- 
ceeded in rescuing nearly one hundred 
quarto volumes, the contents of which 
are calculated to throw considerable 
light upon early British history. 

There is one event relating to the 
beneficence of this generous Welshman, 
which we are anxious here to record. 
A few years after the establishment of 
the Gwyneddigion society, the author 
of a successful prize-essay attracted the 
notice of its liberal founder. A corre- 
spondence between them was the result, 
in the course of which this kind-hearted 
Cambrian Mecenas urged his new friend 
to give his talents the benefit of an aca- 
demical education, using, in his letter on 
this occasion, these characteristic words : 
“ T will bear your expenses ; draw upon 
me for any sum of money you may be 
in need of whilst at college: and the 
condition of the obligation is this,— 
that if, by any reverse of fortune, I 
should become poor, and you in a 
state of affluence, then you must main- 
tain me.” The person to whom this 
was addressed—who was, it must be 
remembered, a perfect s*-anger to the 
patriotic furrier—was y once under 
the necessity of tresp sing upon his 
patron’s munificence, and then but to 
a smail amount; but he found him 
true to his promise, and was even 
urged to be more large and frequent 
in his demands. It must also be re- 
collected, that by his discernment in 
this instance, and by his encouraging 
instigation, Owen Jone ; was the means 
of bringing into public notice an in 
vidual moving in the humble 
of life, who has since proved himself 
a distinguished ornament to 
rature of his country, 
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station in the church with great credit 
to himself, and extensive utility to his 
flock. We need not hesitate to name 
this worthy individual ; he is the Rev. 
Walter Davies, rector of Manafon, in 
Montgomeryshire. 

We have recorded this anecdote for 
two reasons ; first, as a noble instance 
of disinterested generosity, occurring 
in a humane, but humble individual ; 
and, secondly, as a bitter and durable 
reproach to the wealthy patricians of 
Wales. To public charities, and otherin- 
stitutions, they willingly subscribe their 
hundreds, and readily lend their names 
—not, however, out of any love to the 
institutions themselves, but because it 
is a sort of fashion which they would 
be ashamed to renounce. Well, indeed, 
may they “blush” (they will under- 
stand us) when they think of Owen 
Jones, “the Thames Street furrier !” 

The Gwyneddigion, thus established 
by Jones, had for its object the favour- 
ite pursuit of its founder; but we have 
looked in vain for the names of the 
Wynns, the Vaughans, the Mostyns, 
the Morgans, the Trevors, or, in truth, 
of any of the magnates of Wales, 
attached to it as actual members. 
Indeed, it was chiefly supported by 
individuals of the same rank in life as 
the furrier, and it does not seem to 
have been kept up with any spirit after 
his death. The only good which has 
accrued from it, as far as we know, 
is the publication of the Myvyrian 
Archaiology,—a work most valuable 
to the historical student, as containing 
a vast body of information connected 
with the annals of Britain and Wales; 
but, like every other work relating to 
Wales, so decidedly antiquarian and 
recherché, that none but the most pro- 
found Welsh scholars can even com- 
prehend its contents. This attachment 
to antiquarianism (we do not mean to 
antiquity) is the besetting sin of the 
Cambrian literati ; and whether it arises 
from affectation, or from a positive 
veneration for the ancient relics of their 
ancestors, we do not know; but we do 
know, that no better plan could possibly 
be adopted to circumscribe the diffu- 
sion, and limit the utility, of much that 
might be really useful and interesting, 
even to the general reader. With the 
publication of the Archaiology we must, 
we fear, close our account of the real 
benefits which the Gwyneddigion society 
has conferred upon literature ; for, al- 
though its semblance is still preserved 
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by the annual election of officers, and 
by occasional tavern-meetings during 
the year, the officers are but nominal, 
while the meetings are characterised 
only by a conviviality which, however 
agreeable it may be to the mirth-loving 
descendants of Gomer, is by no means 
becoming the members of a grave 
society. With this, nevertheless, we 
should not quarrel, were it accom- 
panied by any attempt to perpetuate 
the original praiseworthy purposes of 
the society; but, alas! the only relics 
of ancient customs which are preserved 
or attended to at these sittings are the 
conviviality aforesaid, and “ singing to 
the harp after the manner of the ancient 
Britons!” Poor Owen Jones! how 
would his ghost be shocked and scan- 
dalised could it but slily witness one 
of these uproarious orgies! 

We have now to say a few words 
concerning the Cymmrodorion society, 
which was established about ten years 
ago, under very high and encouraging 
auspices. The king was the patron, 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn (“ who,” 
Taffy says, “ will be Cot A’mighty 
when Cot A’mighty dies”) presi- 
dent ; and every individual who could 
boast of a long pedigree, or of a few 
hundred acres of bog or mountain, 
appeared in the list of vice-presidents, 
Its plan and purpose were somewhat 
exultingly advertised, and its object 
was vauntingly avowed to be, “ To 
preserve and illustrate the remains of 
ancient British literature, and to pro- 
mote its future cultivation by every 
means in its power.” Officers of every 
grade and calibre were ostentatiously 
appointed ; a council, consisting of 
twelve of the most talented members, 
was formally appointed ; and, to crown 
the whole, subjects were issued for 
prizes, which were to be awarded at a 
grand Kisteddvéd, or bardic session, to 
be held at Freemasons’ Hall on the 
anniversary of the society’s formation, 
We were present at this eisteddvdd ; 
and of all the wretched farces which it 
has been our lot to witness, we never 
saw one more perfectly ridiculous than 
this. And the best of the joke was, 
that none of the busy and important 
actors in the scene were aware of its 
extreme absurdity. The members of 
the council stalked about, decorated 
with a blue riband, hung round their 
necks in the full solemnity of official 
dignity ; some even had staves in their 
hands — for what purpose Heaven only 
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knows; while the bluff and burly Sir 
Watkin himself sat as upright as he 
could in an old oak chair, the very 
image of mighty Magog! We pitied 
the young ladies who were dragged to 
this strange scene by their ill-judging 
papas, to present the medals to the 
successful candidates, nearly all of 
whom were wild, uncouth animals, 
fresh from the hills, who had obtained 
the distinguished honour of a prize for 
sundry barbarous verses in Welsh in 
raise of the society’s institution. 
Velsh speeches were made, and 
Welsh songs sung to the harp, “after 
the manner of the ancient Britons ;” 
and the eisteddvéd broke up, that its 
members and their friends might go to 
dinner. 

We have spoken thus of this, the 
first eisteddvid of the society, because 
we perceive that the same absurd 
mummery is still carried on, to the 
impoverishment of the society’s funds, 
and to the great ridicule of its members. 
But we have a graver charge than this 
to bring against the Cymmrodorion, in 
noticing the fact of its utter apathy 
to the most essential purposes of its 
foundation. What good, let us ask, 
has it done to any thing connected 
with the literature, the history, or the 
poetry of Wales? Has it published 
any thing worth reading—or worth 
even the paper and print that have 
been wasted on its “ Transactions?” 
We answer, No! Has it rescued from 
obscurity any literary treasure, or elu- 
cidated any of the perplexities of our 
early national history? No! Has it, 
after the manner of the Thames Street 
furrier, afforded assistance — nay, even 
encouragement—to one single son of 
Cambria? No! Has it, during any 
period of its ten years’ existence, done 
one single thing in strict accordance 
with the avowed purposes ofits founda- 
tion? It has not ; and we will briefly 
tell our readers why. 

The acting members of the Cymmro- 
dorion, in other words, the council, 
consist of the least influential—we had 
nearly said, least respectable—indi- 
viduals of the society. Acting under 
the apparent responsibility of the other 
and more eminent officers, they pro- 
ceed entirely according to their own 
selfish caprices. If they meant well, 
and were disappointed in the result of 
their measures—as many greater coun- 
cils have been before them—we should 
pity, and not condemn them: but this 
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is not the case. They act wilfully, and 
with their eyes open, to the great in- 
jury of the society, and to the infinite 
disgust of all rational people. We do 
not say this out of pique or ill-will to 
any single member of the Cymmrodo- 
rion, or of its council; indeed, as far 
as we are individually concerned, we 
have no cause for complaint; but hav- 
ing been honoured by the distinction 
of one of the society’s prizes, we natu- 
rally feel a little interest in its welfare 
and respectability. Besides, being very 
nearly a thorough-bred Cambro- Briton, 
and dating our pedigree considerably 
beyond the deluge, the amor patrie is 
strong within us; and, notwithstanding 
the evil days upon which our poor 
country has fallen, and the busy part 
which some of her magnates have taken 
in the propagation of this evil, we love 
her still. We love her blue hills and 
her secluded lakes; we love her glens, 
her woods, her rocks, her streams, her 
cataracts, for she is our “ father-land ;” 
—we were cradled amidst her moun- 
tains, and may we finally repose in 
their calm and quiet bosom ! 

No wonder, then, that we feel grieved 
and indignant at the silly proceedings 
of the Cymmrodorion; and no wonder 
that we are not singular in our vexa- 
tion. Instead of “ preserving and il- 
lustrating the remains of ancient British 
literature, and promoting its cultivation 
by every means in its power,” it devotes 
its funds to an expensive and most ri- 
diculous annual concert, in order to 
benefit certain interested individuals, 
whose principal ambition is to shew 
the English people how very barba- 
rously and discordantly the’ modern 
Welsh can sing to the harp, “after the 
manner of the ancient Britons !” 

But, it will be said, this society must 
be of some advantage by the distribution 
of its prizes, and “by the good-fellow- 
ship which it must naturally promote 
amongst the natives ofthe Principality, 
as well as by enabling the rich and 
generous to subscribe their money to- 
wards the laudable object of its insti- 
tution. As far as the prizes are con- 
cerned, the plan and purpose are bene- 
ficial, we will readily allow; but the 
mode in which they are awarded is not 
impartial. The council, of course, con- 
stitute the tribunal, to whose judgment 
the productions are submitted ; and we 
have reason to know, that, with very 
few exceptions indeed, the writers are 
sufficiently well known before hand. 
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Hence impartiality is impossible; and 
hence it is that certain individuals, 
whom we could mention, have nearly 
monopolised the whole series of prizes. 
In addition to this, the council fix 
upon the subjects; and we know of 
no regulation which prevents any one 
of them from entering the lists as a 
candidate. 

As to the opportunity which the 
Cymmrodorion has afforded for the co- 
operation and support of the rich and 
patriotic natives of the Principality, 
its bond fide subscribers— and we 
speak it with indignation—do not 
reach two hundred; no, nor scarcely 
one hundred and fifty, out of the 
whole population of North and South 
Wales!* Let us not, after this, hear 
any more twaddle about the ardour 
of Welsh patriotism, or of the zeal 
of Welsh generosity ; neither of which 
virtues is of sufficient intensity to 
induce its possessor to contribute one 
guinea per annum to a society which 
ought to be national, and which 
might be rendered extremely useful 
and interesting to the literary public 
at large. But enough of this: we 
must now come to the more immediate 
business of our article. 

The title of this paper is derived 
from one of the last successful prize- 
essays of the Cymmrodorion, which the 
author has anonymously published, 
under the clumsy title of An Essay on 
the Causes which have produced Dissent 
in Wales from the Established Church. 
It is a very curious publication, and 
presents an admirable specimen of the 
stuff of which these successful prize- 
essays are manufactured.t Professing 
himself no enemy to the established 
church, this doughty essayist does, 
nevertheless, labour most lustily to 
throw all the discredit and obloquy in 
his power upon that portion of it which 
is devoted to the salvation of his stub- 
born countrymen ; and as his produc- 
tion has made some stir in the Princi- 
pality, we shall enter somewhat mi- 
nutely into its consideration. 

Our author sets out with an asser- 
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tion to which we can by no means 
afford our implicit concurrence. “The 
Welsh,” he says, “have long been pro- 
verbial for their attachment to ancient 
usages, and for habits of cheerful re- 
spect to their superiors.” The first 
part of this assertion is clearly a sop for 
the especial soothing of the Cerberus 
ofthe Cymmrodorion council ; but what 
we have already said respecting the 
support which this society has received 
from the Welsh, will at once disprove 
its sincerity. The second part requires 
more serious notice, especially when it 
is clenched with the following bold 
affirmation: “ The general disposition 
of the people is evidently that of obe- 
dience to existing authorities.” 
Certainly there was striking evidence 
of “obedience to existing authorities,” 
in the riotous tumults at Merthyr Tyd- 
vil, and amongst the North Wales col- 
liers, which must have been in full and 
furious operation at the very time that 
this luminous oracle was writing his 
essay. Why, at this very moment 
there exists a strong and bitter hatred 
towards the “ existing powers,” in the 
immediate district surrounding the 
estates of the mighty Sir Watkin him- 
self; and he, in particular, is an object 
of very cordial execration amongst his 
own cheerfully-respecting dependents. 
The condition of the Welsh pea- 
santry, although marked by poverty, 
has certainly presented, till of late, an 
interesting example of contentment and 
tranquillity. We say till of late, be- 
cause we shall presently have a few 
words to say on the cause of the alter- 
ation. And any person who had passed 
through the country, would be at no 
loss to account for their contentment 
and tranquillity. He would have ob- 
served the large and small landed pro- 
prietors, clergymen as well as laymen, 
acting towards their tenants and de- 
pendents like kind and careful masters, 
attending to their wants in sickness or 
decay, and so far watching over their 
interests in health, as to find them em- 
ployment on their estates; and thus 
affording them and their families an 





* We perceive, by a report of the 


last Eisteddvéd, that Sir Walter Scott, Dr. 
Southey, and Mr. Thomas Moore (what a triad!), are honorary members. 
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name of Cadwalader, what has Mr. Moore ever done in connexion with “ ancient 


British literature ?” 


Is not such foolery perfectly contemptible in a society with 


any pretensions to gravity or sincerity of purpose ? 
+ May we ask, what reference the subject of this essay has to the original 


purposes of the Cymmrodorion, and why 
We should like to know, also, how many candidates there were for this prize. 
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honest and well-earned subsistence. 
To exemplify more graphically the 
utility of the old system, we will de- 
scribe the mode in which a bluff old 
kinsman of our own manages his estate 
in the secluded county of Caernarvon. 
He farms some four or five hundred 
acres of his own land; in addition to 
which, a considerable portion of the 
property is let out to small tenants, 
who live in cabins, and work their own 
“farms,” as they are called, by the 
sweat of their own brows. . These ten- 
ants, who are very similar to the Irish 
peasantry, usually work out the rent of 
their cots, or huts, on the estate of the 
landlord; and as it generally happens 
that some of their children are em- 
ployed in the house—the tenant him- 
self having formerly been a domestic 
also—an attachment to the family is 
engendered, which is abundantly con- 
ducive to the maintenance of a mutual 
regard, and which is productive of the 
most beneficial and happy results to 
both parties. The land in Caernarvon- 
shire, at least that in the vicinity of 
our friend’s estate, is badly adapted to 
the production of corn ; and the estate 
to which we are now referring furnishes 
only enough of this essential article for 
the consumption of the proprietor and 
his family. The greater portion of the 
land being wooded, its chief produce 
is oak-bark and cordwood ; the former 
being exported to Ireland in consider- 
able quantities, while the latter is con- 
sumed on the spot as the ordinary fuel, 
with turf, of the lower orders. Oats 
and potatoes, with a small quantity of 
barley, are the principal articles which 
the small farmers, or cottars, cultivate ; 
and both are chiefly appropriated to 
furnish food for the cultivators, as oat- 
cakes and potatoes and buttermilk, 
with sundry savoury compounds con- 
cocted out of oatmeal, constitute the 
ordinary diet of the peasantry. If to 
these they can add some salt-fish, or 
bacon, their luxuries are completed. 
Money, therefore, is only so far neces- 
sary as to procure clothing, and the 
requisite comforts of sickness or old 
age. 

We have already observed, that the 
landlord, in many instances, where the 
property is not large, will take his rent 
for these humble tenements in the work 
done by the tenant; and where there 
are children in the family old enough 
to work with their parents, the tenant 
not unfrequently earns money over and 
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above the amount of his rent; and 
where this is not the case, the sale of a 
pig or two, or occasionally of a calf, 
produces what is necessary to procure 
clothing and other extras, not excepting 
even litigation—a favourite pastime 
amongst the better class of peasants, 
who will even boast of their ability to 
pay for law, as an approximation to the 
rank of a gentleman. What a practical 
satire! Thus, actual want, except in 
cases of sickness, or other unavoidable 
misfortunes, is rarely the lot of the 
Welsh peasant. His condition, God 
knows, is poor and wretched enough, 
as far as the absence of all luxury can 
make it; but with plenty of oatmeal, 
potatoes, and buttermilk, and (if he 
have a cow) some skim-milk and but- 
ter, with a weather-proof cabin and a 
good stock of linsey-woolsey, the Welsh 
mountaineer may safely bid defiance 
to the dangerous and inflammatory ha- 
rangues of bawling demagogues; and 
instead of spouting sedition and im- 
bibing “ useful knowledge” (!) at the 
ale-house, rest well satisfied with the 
study of the old Welsh Bible, “ ance 
his father’s pride.” 

To take an example upon a larger 
scale, we know of no set of tenantry 
or dependents who are better managed, 
in every conceivable respect, than those 
of Sir Robert Vaughan, the member 
for Merionethshire, on his Nannau 
property. We heartily wish some of 
our noisy Irish absentee patriots would 
pay a short visit to the worthy baronet’s 
residence, and while there, make a 
proper and diligent use of their eyes 
and ears: if they did not imbibe a 
sound practical lesson, infinitely more 
valuable than all the trash of a million 
knowledge-societies, we should enter- 
tain but a mean opinion of their mental 
capacities. Sir Robert Vaughan affords 
an admirable illustration of the exten- 
sive benefits which a wealthy and hu- 
mane RESIDENT COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
is capable of conferring upon every one 
within the sphere of his influence, but 
more especially upon those who want 
them most—the poor. Ardently at- 
tached to his inheritance, the kind 
protector of his numerous dependents, 
and deriving a continual source of 
gratification from witnessing, in the 
happiness of others, the result of his 
own good works,—he is fully justified 
in replying to a flattering invitation 
to quit the seclusion of his native hills, 
and to mix more frequently with the 
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gay creatures of the court, “ Sire, I 
love to dwell amongst mine own peo- 
le 1” 

It would far exceed the limits of this 
article, and, indeed, outrun our present 
purpose, were we to enter fully into 
the great benefits which Sir Robert’s 
conduct as a landlord confers upon his 
tenantry; we should, however, con- 
sider ourselves guilty of a culpable 
omission, did we close these observa- 
tions without bearing the strongest 
testimony to his judicious kindness 
towards the poor. “Come up to 
Nannau!” is his cheering speech to the 
willing labourers, when the severity of 
winter is pressing hard upon the poor—— 
“Come up to Nannau, and let me see 
that you are willing and anxious to 
work, and you shall have your wages.” 
On one occasion, a new barn on the 
estate was struck by lightning; and 
those who first observed it hastened to 
Nannau, to communicate the accident. 
“Where is it?’ anxiously asked Sir 
Robert. The name of the place was 
mentioned, when he exclaimed, with 
grateful energy, “Thank God! it is 
not one of my poor tenants!” Such 
is Sir Robert Vaughan, of Nannau; 
and if he has never distinguished him- 
self as a brilliant and showy senator, 
he has employed a long life in an un- 
interrupted series of good actions— in 
feeding the hungry and clothing the 
naked, without ostentation and without 
pride. Truly may we hope of him— 
“‘ Nomen in exemplum sero servabimus 

zvo! 

To come, however, to the more im- 
mediate object of our article—the cause 
of dissent in Wales. This our author 
attributes, and has laboured most zea- 
lously in his vocation, to the incapa- 
city of English clergymen to administer 
to Welsh parishioners ; and, above all, 
to the ignorance of the bishops touching 
the Welsh language. Although he has 
collected a considerable portion of evi- 
dence in support of his position, we 
must take leave, from our own local 
knowledge, to assert, that he has mis- 
represented many facts, and most 
highly coloured others. Although, as 
we have already observed, apparently 
a friend to the established church, he 
has indulged in culpable exaggeration 
to depreciate its ministers, who are, we 
readily admit, far from infallible : still, 
magna est veritas; and we must en- 
deavour to set mankind right upon this 
VOL. VI, NO. XXXII. 
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particular point, with our accustomed 
energy and facility. 

First of all, let us here say a few 
words on the real and positive “ cause 
of dissent in Wales ;”’ a cause no more 
peculiar to Wales than to any other 
country, and always, in religious mat- 
ters at least, to be referred to per secu- 
tion. What drove Wesley from the 
established church, and imbued him 
with a power mightier than that of the 
mightiest bishop that ever wore a mitre ? 
Was it the gibes and scorn and con- 
tumely of his fellow-collegians? No, 
truly! They might have gibed and 
scorned and tormented till doomsday ; 
and they would not have invested the 
amiable seceder with any peculiarity 
above that of his meek and singular 
character. But no sooner did the big- 
wigs of the university take the matter 
seriously in hand, and excommunicate 
the young saint, than he was imme- 
diately sought after and followed with 
all the fanatic enthusiasm and blind 
zeal which usually characterise the 
worshippers of martyrs. And what 
induced Wesley to practise those pious 
irregularities which led to his expulsion 
from the university? Did the lax dis- 
cipline, the indolence, or the ignorance 
of its rulers, compel him to adopt those 
means for his own salvation which he 
considered more effectual than the or- 
thodox, prescribed, and formal rules 
of the establishment? We opine not. 
Neither was dissent in Wales caused 
by any remissness on the part of the 
ministers of the church, but by the 
persecution of its primitive professors, 
who, in the first instance, were induced 
to secede, either in accordance with 
their own wild whims, or to effect 
some purpose ofa nature not strictly 
pious. The following singular account 
of the commencement of dissent in 
Wales, is given in a Welsh periodical, 
entitled Trysorfa :— 

«In the reign of James I. a clergyman 
of the name of Wroth was vicar of Llan- 
faches, in Monmouthshire. Being ofa 
joyous temper, and, like most of his 
countrymen, passionately fond of music, 
he was sometimes carried beyond the 
bounds of propriety by this enthusiasm. 
On one occasion, a gentleman, having 
presented him with a new harp, fixed a 
day on which, in company with some 
mutual friends, he would visit him, and 
hear him perform upon it. The day ap- 
pointed came, and Wroth was anxiously 
expecting his visitor, when a messenger 
arrived to inform him that his friend was 
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just dead! This incident affected him 
so deeply, that, repenting the levity of 
his youth, from a gay clerical troubadour 
he became all at once a sad but zealous 
divine. He soon distinguished himself 
so much as a preacher, that the Welsh 
peasantry flocked from all the neigh- 
bouring counties to hear him.” 


The severity of this penitent’s life 
rendered him obnoxious to Laud, and 
other dignitaries; and a pretext was 
soon discovered for depriving him of 
his benefice. The persecution once 
commenced, Wroth gained proselytes 
with great rapidity; and at last they 
became so numerous as to constitute a 
regular dissenting congregation, on the 
Independent model. Under the Com- 
monwealth, the Independents were not 
only tolerated but predominant; and 
even in the persecuting times of the 
Stuarts, their pastors still continued to 
traverse the wild hills of the Princi- 
pality, braving all dangers for the sake 
of their few but faithful followers. 
Their congregations still met, in fear 
and trembling, in woods and caverns, 
and amidst the gloomiest recesses of 
most inaccessible mountains, exposed 
to such bitter persecution as drove 
some of them to the very verge of actual 
insanity. 

There is nothing in all this for which 
the regular clergy can be blamed,—on 
the score of laxity, at all events. We 
have seen how the dissent originated 
in the remorse of a gay vicar; and we 
should be glad to know how the esta- 
blishment, with all its secular assist- 
ance to boot, could stem the torrent of 
sectarian enthusiasm, which an attempt 
to maintain its own orthodoxy in this, 
as in many other instances, so surely 
produces? It is now too late in the 
day to impute the existence and exten- 
sive prevalence of dissent to the indo- 
lence or the incapacity of the ministers 
of the regular church. The torch which 
was lighted at the blazing shrine of 
proud intolerance, has kindled a fire 
which all the piety, learning, assiduity, 
and zeal of the whole established church 
will never succeed in extinguishing.— 
No, never / 

The old grievance of appointing En- 
glish clergymen to Welsh benefices is 
revived by our essayist, with a viruience 
quite alarming. In allusion to this 
subject, “* What,” he asks, “is the 
fact at the present moment in Wales ? 
All the highest church preferment is in 
the hands of men utterly ignorant of 
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the Welsh language :” and forthwith 
follows a woful lamentation, because 
“a whole district should be virtually 
deprived of the rite of confirmation” — 
this, in our author’s opinion, being the 
principal benefit conferred upon his 
flock bya bishop! “ The visitation of 
an English bishop in Wales,” he con- 
tinues, “* has nothing in it, or associated 
with it, to influence the affections (/) 
As for the clergy, they attend, not to 
seek advice from a father and a friend ; 
but with cold formality, as at the levee 
of some temporal lord, with whom they 
are bound to hold, for a few brief mo- 
ments, an interview of heartless cere- 
monial. As for the people, they crowd 
the church, leat, iaaesie and 
churchmen ; but it is in the spirit in 
which Englishmen abroad go to see a 
popish procession; they hardly under- 
stand one word that is said ; their 
bishop’s dress, his words, all that he 
does, are a mere topic for idle gossip 
and guess-work —often of sectarian 
ridicule !” 

Did ever any body read such twad- 
dling senility as this in a grave prize- 
essay? Where, we humbly ask this 
“learned Theban,” is the “ visitation 
of an English bishop” attended with 
any feelings which influence the affec- 
tions,” —with any feelings in fact but 
those of gaping curiosity? “ As for the 
clergy,” so long as bishops are imbued 
with the blessed virtues of clerical 
patronage, so long will they be waited 
upon “with cold formality ;” and we 
doubt very much that, even in Wales, 
the influence of Siarad Cymraeg, even 
in a bishop, would be so powerful an 
attraction as his wig and lawn sleeves. 
As to the ceremony of confirmation, it 
is one in which the bishop merely acts 
a cold, mechanical, heartless part : 
there is no scope for any thing else, 
and the dull monotony of repeating so 
frequently the same prayer, however 
impressively it may be delivered, 
would not be improved, we are think- 
ing, by expressing it one minute in 
Welsh and the next in English ; neither 
would it tend in the least to convert 
the Welsh dissenters, and bring them 
back into the bosom of the church. 
‘“* English bishops,” therefore, will an- 
swer the purpose quite as well as Welsh 
ones, at least for the present. 

“On putting to a gentleman, up- 
on whose accuracy I can rely (we are 
quoting our essayist), the following 
question, ‘ What proportion of the col- 
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lective income (qy—wisdom?) of the 
Welsh church is held by Englishmen ?” 
I received the following answer : 
‘Four bishoprics, a great portion of 
the deaneries, prebends, and sinecure 
rectories, and many, if not most, of the 
canonries.’” 

Passing over the brilliant aptitude 
of this luminous answer to its pre- 
ceding question, we may here observe, 
the want of tact exhibited by our zeal- 
ous author in adducing in favour of his 
argument a fact which any school-boy 
must see tells strongly against it. His 
“ collective income” comprises those 
dignitaries of the church who are created 
merely to maintain its pomp and tem- 
poral glory, and who, if they were all 
barbarous Welshmen, would rarely 
come into contact with their country- 
men, except on occasions of public dis- 
play, or useless formality. They are, 
in fact, the very persons upon whom 
such situations in the church, if they 
are to be conferred at all, ought to be 
conferred ; as they can go through all 
the requisite ceremonials with just as 
much benefit to mankind in one lan- 
guage as in another. Let the “ col- 
lective income” be enjoyed by bishops, 
deans, prebendaries, and canons, for 
aught we care about the matter, so that 
we have amongst the working clergy- 
men individuals well qualified for their 
vocation ; and that we have such, even 
in Wales, we shall proceed to point 
out. 

Our essayist has appended to his 
essay a formidable list of individuals 
not qualified, in his opinion, to enjoy 
Welsh benefices; but he has omitted 
the per contra side of the question, and 
said nothing about those who hold 
benefices, being duly and fully quali- 
fied to perform their parochial duties. 
Now, we do not hesitate to affirm, and 
that, too, without any fear of contradic- 
tion, that the majority of those parishes 
which contain a large ee of in- 
habitants purely Welsh, are invariably 
served by Welsh incumbents. All the 
secluded and inland parishes are thus 
served, and many of those which are 
situated on the borders, where the 
English language is the common dia- 
lect of the people. Nay, to such an 
extent is the partiality for the Welsh 
language carried, that at Dolgelly, the 
capital of the county of Merioneth, 
and a parish containing some six or 
seven thousand souls, the ritual is al- 
ways performed in the Welsh tongue ; 
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and it is only till within these few 
years that the rector has been induced, 
as a great and especial favour, to 
preach his sermon in English once in 
the month! At Barmouth, too, the 
want of English service has been found 
so pressing, that a church is now ac- 
tually building, if not built, by sub- 
scription, for the express purpose of 
accommodating a numerous class of 
people, who prefer to pray in English 
rather than in Welsh. 

Now these are facts which our 
zealous essayist has never hinted at; 
and did our limits permit, we could 
multiply them a hundredfold. We 
must rest satisfied, however, with ob- 
serving, that in every case which he 
has adduced of the impropriety of the 
appointment of an English incumbent, 
the said incumbent presides over a 
parish in every respect English, whether 
we consider the manners, the habits, or 
even the language of the inhabitants. 
For instance, he has adduced the parish 
of Machynlleth as labouring under the 
incapacity of an English incumbent. 
Now Machynlleth is as civilised a town 
as any in North Wales, inhabited by a 
numerous race of well-educated gentry, 
who are therefore fully qualified by 
habits and inclination to benefit by the 
spiritual aid of an English pastor; and 
were they not thus qualified, the rector, 
Mr. Venables, is sufficiently acquainted 
with the Welsh language to perform 
the necessary services. 

But it is not so much with what the 
author has stated as with what he has 
omitted to state, that we have to find 
fault. His essay is a decided ex parte 
statement, and as fine a specimen of 
specious special pleading as we ever 
remember to have witnessed. Surely, 
the council of the Cymmrodorion must 
look but superficially into the commu- 
nications submitted to their erudite 
judgment, when an essay so partial 
and imperfect as this was deemed 
worthy of the lion-prize of the great 
session. We say nothing now of the 
bad taste and wretched impolicy which 
led to the selection of a polemic sub- 
ject for discussion by a society esta- 
blished for the preservation of the 
language, history, antiquities, and li- 
terature of Wales; neither shall we, in 
this place, enter into any inquiry as to 
the secret cause of so strange and 
anomalous a proceeding: all that we 
shall say is, that it augurs very ill for a 
literary society to be compelled to seek 
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notoriety by sanctioning, at a time of 
great popular excitement, the abuse of 
any portion of the established system ; 
and that this -+has been effectually ac- 
complished by the publication of the 
essay before us, is, we are sorry to say, 
perfectly indisput able. 

We have intimated that the author 
has been guilty of culpable omission ; 
and any person but superficially ac- 
quainted with Wales will immediately 
detect a long list of offences of this 
kind. After giving a minute catalogue 
of absentee incumbents, sinecure rec- 
tors, and other grievous bugbears, he 
obliges us with a “ State of the Fifty- 
two Parishes of Montgomeryshire,” a 
border county, and, therefore, more 
civilised, or, to speak plainly, more 
Anglicised, than any of the inland dis- 
tricts. Montgomeryshire, too, is a 
great thoroughfare from the north-west 
parts of England to South Wales, and 
is, besides, chiefly inhabited by a 
wealthy race of farmers, the country 
being less mountainous, and the land 
richer than almost any other county in 
North Wales. The obvious unfairness 
of selecting such a county, as affording 
a correct example of the mode in which 
the church in Wales is mis-managed, 
is too glaring to need any detailed ex- 
position. Ifthe author intended by 
Jigures to prove the truth of his asser- 
tions, why did he not go through the 
six counties of North Wales at once, 
and give a fair and candid statement of 
the whole clerical establishment? Be- 
cause he could not make out his clum- 
sy case in that way, as he knew, or 
ought to know, that a correct report of 
the inland parishes would utterly de- 
molish the slender fabric of his argu- 
ment. Does this zealous reformer of 
church abuses, this enemy to English 
bishops, this champion of clerical pro- 
priety, really Anow any thing of the 
truly Welsh counties,—of Merioneth, 
of Caernarvon, or of Anglesey? If he 
does, why not favour us with the result 
of his knowledge ; if be does not, more 
shame to him, and to the society which 
has sanctioned his garbled and un- 
candid statements ! 

The church in Wales is in as pure a 
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state as it is elsewhere ; indeed, we may 
affirm, that, upon the whole, it is less 
characterised by imperfections than in 
several other parts of the kingdom. 
That it has abuses, it would be absurd 
to deny; for “ where is that place into 
which foul things will not intrude?” 
But these abuses are not the cause of 
dissent in Wales, nor do we believe 
that they add to its existence, or con- 
tribute to its propagation. So long as 
the human mind is flighty and variable 
—so long as human passions are more 
powerful than human reason—and so 
long as there are individuals whose 
object and interest it is to avail them- 
selves of human weakness and hu- 
man error,—so long will sectarianism 
flourish, in despite of all the prize essays 
of athousand Cymmrodorion, and of all 
the zealous interference of the whole 
church establishment to boot. 

We have had occasion to allude to 
the contented and happy condition of 
the Welsh peasantry, which, till of late, 
has been esteemed, and not unjustly, 
a pattern of Arcadian excellence. Still, 
we must not suppose that they were 
exempted from the common lot of 
mortals, or that their pastoral simplicity 
was unmixed with the boorish vices of 
an untutored peasantry. These vices, 
however, have been grossly exaggerated, 
and by no persons more darkly than the 
sectarians, who, to prove the extreme 
efficacy of their own zealous exertions 
in the way of reformation, have painted 
the sins of their proselytes with a flam- 
ing pencil. The following is a transla- 
tion of an account of the state of religion 
in Wales in the eighteenth century. It 
was taken verbatim from the mouth of 
a very old Welsh Methodist, and pub- 
lished in 1813 in the Trysorfa, a Welsh 
periodical already quoted. 


“In those days the land was dark 
indeed! Hardly any of the lower ranks 
could read at all. The morals of the 
country were very corrupt ; and in this 
place (Bala, in Merionethshire*) there 
was no difference between gentle and 
simple, layman and clergyman. Glut- 
tony [in potatoes and buttermilk '}, 
drunkenness, and licentiousness, pre- 
vailed through the whole country ('!) 


* This is the plac e of which the ace omplished and talented Lord Lyttleton speaks 


so rapturously in his Tour in Wales. 


The beauty, good-nature, and modesty of the 


women, were particularly striking, and the place altogether reminded his lordship of 


a modern Arcadia. 


gentlemen’s seats— mostly English gentlemen. 


The banks of the beautiful lake near the town are studded with 


Sir Richard Colt Hoare had a villa 


here ; and we beg our readers to remember what we have just stated, as a small 
counterbalance to the sectarian’s formidable account. 
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Nor was the influence of the church at 
all calculated to repress these evils. 
From the pulpit the name of the 
Redeemer was hardly ever heard ; nor 
was much mention made of the natural 
sinfulness of man, nor of the influence 
of the Spirit. On Sunday morning the 
poor were more constant in their attend- 
ance at church than the gentry ; but the 
Sunday evenings were spent by all in 
idle amusements. Every Sabbath there 
was what was called a ‘ chwaren-gamp,’ 
a sort of sport (game) in which all the 
young men of the neighbourhood had a 
trial of strength, and the people assem- 
bled from the adjoining country to see 
their feats. On Saturday night, parti- 
cularly in the summer, the young men 
and maids held what they called singing- 
eves (nosweithiau canu) ; thatis, they met 
together, and diverted themselves by 
singing in turns to the harp, till the 
dawn of the Sabbath [a dreadful sin, 
truly!] In this town they used to 
employ the Sundays in dancing and 
singing to the harp, and playing tennis 
against the town-hall. In every corner 
of the town some sport or other went on, 
till the light of the Sabbath-day had 
faded away. In the summer, ‘ inter- 
ludes,” (a kind of rustic drama) were 
performed, gentlemen and peasants shar- 
ing the diversion together. A set of 
vagabonds, called the ‘ bobl gerdded,’ 
(walking-people), used to traverse the 
country, begging with impunity, to the 
disgrace of the law of the land.” 


This affords one of many examples 
illustrative of the mode in which the 
simple pastimes of the Welsh peasantry 
are misrepresented by the fanatic zeal 
of sectarian prejudice ; and, from the 
general tenour of the essay before us, 
we are not at all surprised that the 
author should attach a prodigious de- 
gree of importance to it. If, however, 
he knew the Welsh sectarians as well 
as we do, he would not pin his faith 
upon any statement emanating, as this 
does, from a partial and prepossessed 
narrator. Those who have had oppor- 
tunities of closely observing the man- 
ners and motives of the Welsh secta- 
rians, will bear testimony to the truth 
of our assertion, when we say, that, 
in all matters, even of innocent and 
harmless diversion, unconnected with 
what even they term religious duty, 
they are the bitter, avowed, and un- 
compromising denouncers. ‘The Welsh 
peasantry are naturally a social people, 
and their rustic games and amusements 
are characterised by a spirit of sociality 
abundantly productive of mutual good- 
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will and regard. Even their more labo- 
rious avocations were formerly pursued 
in concert, and these social assemblies 
were called cymmorthau. There were 
cymmorthau for spinning, for works of 
husbandry, for coal-carriage, &c. The 
“ singing-eves,” so strangely adduced 
in the sectarian’s statement as an in- 
stance of immorality, and even of sin, 
are still practised in some of the se- 
cluded mountain districts. But a far 
more general mode of spending the 
Saturday night, is by the odd ‘ae 
of bundling, which has afforded ample 
scope for sectarian denunciation. ‘The 
thunders of the Church of Rome were 
not hurled with greater violence against 
incorrigible heretics, than were the 
anathemas of the dissenters against the 
Welsh bundlers—but all in vain; for 
the louder the Methodists preached, 
the longer the “ young men and maids” 
bundled, and without incurring, more- 
over, any of those dangers of damnation 
with which they were so energetically 
threatened by their saiutly advisers. 
Now bundling is, of itself, not only 
a harmless, but, from all we could ever 
make ovt, a salutary pastime. Perhaps 
the English reader does not exactly 
comprehend the minute bearings, the 
“scope and tendency,” of bundling ; 
it must be our business, therefore, to 
enlighten him on the subject; and if 
he is not then of our opinion as to its 
positive utility, the fault is not our’s, 


. but his. 


On Saturday at e’en, no sooner has 
the sun descended into the glowing 
west, amidst a canopy of golden 
clouds, and the usual paraphernalia of 
appropriate accompaniments, than the 
amorous Cambrian swain, regardless 
of a week’s work in the fields or on 
the mountains, repairs with stealthy 
step, with sparkling eye, and bound- 
ing heart, to the far-off residence of his 
bouncing Dulcinea. If it should hap- 
pen, as is usually the case, that this 
said Dulcinea is a member of the esta- 
blishment of a mountain “laird,” or a 
substantial farmer, her faithful swain 
secures an ambush in one of the out- 
houses adjoining the mansion, till the 
family have retired ; and no sooner is 
all quiet, than he boldly enters the 
house, and is escorted, “ nothing loath,” 
by the fair object of his adventure at 
once to her bed-chamber. If more 
than one servant occupies the same 
sleeping-room, she has also her lover; 
so that solitude and secrecy are by no 
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means requisite accompaniments to the 
ars conversandi. That the parties spend 
the night in bed is true; but that 
nothing beyond simple flirtation usual- 
ly occurs, is a fact known to every 
magistrate and master of a family in 
the uplands. Indeed, it is an implied 
compact between Gweno and David, 
that the utmost decorum should exist 
during the whole period of this singular 
courtship; and if any breach of it 
should occur, compensation is almost 
invariably rendered by the espousal of 
the erring fair one. 

From all that we have been able 
to learn respecting the effects of this 
custom upon the morality of the pea- 
santry —and by the peasantry we mean 
all the lower classes in the pastoral 
districts we must repeat unhesitat- 
ingly our affirmation, that it is of great 
and extensive utility in preventing that 
rustic licentiousness, which would in- 
evitably prevail amongst a people pos- 
sessed of so warm a temperament as 
the Welsh: it affords, in fact, that 
restraint which a more careless and 
less formal mode of courtship would 
appear not to render necessary. That 
lise sometimes occur, it would be folly 
to deny; but they happen much less 
frequently where bundling is practised 
than where it is not; and in these more 
sanctified districts, the “ misfortune” 
is not always repaired by marriage,— 
a circumstance necessarily implied by 
an admission to the rites and privileges 
of the practice. 

Against bundling, as we have already 
intimated, the bitterest anathemas of 
the sectarian were loudly fulminated. 
To strangers, and to that numerous 
class of persons who are the first to 
denounce an offence which they them- 
selves would willingly commit if they 
dared, their fulminations bore a cha- 
racter of peculiar excellence, from the 
alleged enormity of so heinous a sin; 
for it is particularly observable, that 
there are no sins so sinful in the esti- 
mation of your zealous sectarian as 
those of the “lusts of the flesh.” 
“ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon,” 
is the loud and common slogan of the 
order; and more proselytes have been 
gained by its bigoted whooping, 
coupled with long and luminous ex- 
positions of the “ natural sinfulness of 
man,” than by any other branches of 
their heterodoxy. But bundling con- 
tinues, and will continue, in spite of 
the unceasing efforts of the “ elect ;” 
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and when it is attended with one-half 


of the immorality and deliberate 
wickedness which originates in love- 
feasts, and other meetings of the Me- 
thodists, the sooner it ceases the better ; 
till then, long may it flourish, for the 
especial oblectation and solace of the 
merry mountain-maid and her lusty 
lover! 

It would have been well for the 
Welsh if the exertions of the sec- 
tarian had been equally unsuccessful 
in other matters; but this, we regret 
to say, has not been the case. With a 
zeal characterised by all the strenuous 
and unmitigable fanaticism of its pro- 
fessors, the sectarian has succeeded in 
effecting a total and an evil change in the 
character of the Cambro-Briton. The 
strong and binding sociality which ce- 
mented society together even more 
closely than the ties of hereditary 
consanguinity, has given place, either 
to assemblies for the purpose of bois- 
terous hilarity, gloomy religious dis- 
putation, or, what is worse than all, 
unbridled and insubordinate political 
discussion. It is dangerous, deeply 
dangerous, to attempt to subdue the 
national sociality of a whole people; 
and this the sectarians have unhappily 
proved in Wales. When they de- 
nounced damnation against the harm- 
less and happy meetings of the pea- 
santry— when they declared, like the 
bards of old, 


‘In the sun’s face, beneath the eye of 
light,”— 


nay, in the very name and presence of 
Gop himself, that the innocent amuse- 
ments of the people, their simple and 
cheering songs, their manly games, 
and all their cheerful, social pastimes, 
were sinful and wicked, it would have 
required a stronger faith than was 
possessed by that untutored commu- 
nity to disbelieve or dispute the denun- 
ciations of these spiritual ascetics. 
When, therefore, they met for any 
other purpose than that of religion, 
they met predetermined to commit a 
sin, to which it was not necessary to 
assign any curb or any limitation. It 
is needless to descant here upon the 
unavoidable peril, nay, the certain and 
overwhelming destruction, which such 
a state of headlong determination must 
sooner or later hurl down upon its 
ee. There is a ban upon the 
yarmless and social pastimes of their 
fathers: and, in the opinion of the 
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simple and ignorant, it is just as 
reasonable to be condemned for a 
large offence as for a small one—‘“ to 
be hanged for a sheep as a lamb!” 

But the evil does not rest here. By 
sedulously exciting, first a contempt, 
and then a hatred, towards the minis- 
ters of the established church, the 
sectarian produces a frightful chasm in 
the hitherto smooth and even path of 
the secluded society in Wales. The 
best and surest mode of planting the 
seeds of turbulent discontent in the 
breast of a community, is to destroy 
those salutary ties which exist between 
the pastor and his flock. The secta- 
rian knows this full well, and full well 
has he availed himself of it; especially 
in Wales, where a reverence and an 
affection for the minister of God form- 
ed a prominent part of the character of 
the Welsh peasant. The transformation 
of the merry, warm-hearted, and loyal 
mountaineer, into the gloomy fanatic, 
or the riotous drunkard, is a change 
which every good man heartily deplores ; 
and its result we have recently had too 


Lord Byron’s Juvenile Poems. 
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sad an occasion to witness, in the shed- 
ding of human blood and the destruc- 
tion of much valuable property. That 
the origin of this evil may be traced to 
sectarian influence, is too evident to be 
denied ; for by diverting the people 
from the social customs which, while 
they afforded them a requisite and a 
salutary relaxation, contributed most 
powerfully to the fostering and main- 
taining of mutual good-will, as well as 
to a proper degree of respect for the 
rich, who encouraged them—they de- 
stroyed the stronghold of their inte- 
grity, and rendered them well qualified 
for the reception of new impressions. 
These the religious zealot on the one 
hand, and the political demagogue on 
the other, have industriously distri- 
buted ; and amongst those secluded 
hills, where tranquillity and happiness 
once universally prevailed, the germs 
of a huge commotion are plentifully 
scattered, which will at no distant 
period gather and grow, till it bursts 
like a torrent over the land, to be 
restrained by —whom? and how? 


LORD BYRON’S JUVENILE POEMS.* 


Can any thing more be possibly writ- 
ten on Lord Byron? O yes! much, 
much, much. Not, indeed, if all that 
had been professedly written upon him 
had been proper either to his character 
or his productions; but the fact is, 
that more than three-fourths of all the 
exercitations published on his merits 
and genius have been as wide of the 
mark “ as from the centre thrice to the 
utmost pole”—nay, had no more to 
do with him than with Jack the Giant- 
killer. Indeed, if, by any chance, it 
could be proved that they had aught 
to do with the last-named hero of the 
nursery, they might, @ fortiori, have 
been inferred as belonging remotely to 
his lordship also—for, if the truth 
must be spoken, he was somewhat of a 
Jack the Giant-killer himself. Some- 
what ?—nay, altogether. But this is 
a profound idea, which, however it 
might be esteemed in Germany, would, 
we fear, be unintelligible in England, 
even were we, OLiverR YorkKE, Prince 


* The seg of Lord Byron: 
Thomas Moore, Esq. In 14 vols. 
Street, 1852. 


of Metaphysicians, ourself to enter on 
its development. 

Moreover, what we have to write is 
designed to relate to Byron, and to 
Byron only, and not to Jack the Giant- 
killer, nor to the centre, nor to the pole, 
nor to any other thing in earth, heaven, 
or hell, but what was and is contained 
in the earth, heaven, and hell of his 
lordship’s mind and its productions. 

Have we not said it—yea, and it 
shall stand fast—that Lord Byron be- 
came a poet in consequence of his 
education having been as far as pos- 
sible from that breeding and bringing- 
up which can only with propriety be 
termed lordly? Have we not said, 
that it was only inasmuch as Byron 
was less of a lord that he was more 
of a poet?—to say nothing, now, of 
the defects of his character, “moral and 
intellectual, in which, we apprehend, 
many nobles may be as imperfect— 
wanting, also, that excellence of poeti- 
cal awakening, which in him was, not 


with his Letters and Journals, and his Life. By 
Vols. I, to VII. 


London: John Murray, Albemarle 
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to speak it profanely, “as a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life.” 
It is his—that life ; and he is now one 
of the immortals, Not so they. 

Now, it is known that we are tho- 
roughly aristocratical. We are for 
“* the order” —let all else go to wrack 
and ruin, but the order must be kept 
up. We are ready at all times to fight 
this good fight, and, like soldiers faith- 
ful and true, to die in the breach for 
this high cause. The aristocratical is 
the highest style of man ; for the pure 
aristocrat is the only true Christian. 
A poetical idea this,-—all the more 
religious for being poetical. Would 
that we could reach its heights and its 
depths, its lengths and its breadths. 
Christianity is kingly and lordly, and 
its founder is a king and a lord ; and 
such would he also make his followers 
to become. This is the end and aim 
of his religion ; for it is his high boast 
to be King of kings and Lord of lords. 
Nay, more, its ambition is more exalted 
yet: he is God, and would have his 
believers to be gods also; “ for the 
Scriptures cannot be broken.” The 
utmost elevation of character is enjoin- 
ed to every Christian,—the noble, the 
royal, and the divine. ‘This is the 
mystery of the Christian faith; and 
hence it is that poetry, which is the 
only adequate expression of religious 
sentiment, is right royal; a fact per- 
ceived even by such a scapegrace 
democrat as Hazlitt—who perceived it, 
however, only to lament it.* Fool! 
not to draw from the fact its appro- 
priate conclusion, and rejoice in the 
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wise dispensations of an overruling 
Providence. But a fool is an unteach- 
able ass, and “he shall die without 
instruction, and in the greatness of his 
folly he shall go astray.” 

Not such a fool was Byron ; neither 
is his biographer, Moore, quite—for 
all the world knows that Tom loves a 
lord. Well, it is some merit, after all, 
to love a lord, but a greater to be one. 
We mean not one by profession, but 
in reality. This it is not likely Tom 
will ever be, much less a king or a god. 
He may, however, become a member 
of parliament —at any rate, he is try- 
ing for it. A pledged representative ! 
the slave of a democracy —that tribe 
of slaves! Slaves, called by the new 
constitution of England freemen ! 
Freemen, forsooth! as if such noble 
cattle could be made by act of parlia- 
ment. It is alla blasphemous mistake. 
Freemen! Is aman, seized and bound 
in the gripe of the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, a freeman? Not a bit 
of it. Is it to make men free, to 
command a gaol delivery of all ‘evil 
dispositions, — the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eye, and the pride of life ? 
Nota bit of it! No man, over whom 
his lusts, and his passions, and his 
appetites tyrannise, is a freeman —can 
be a freeman! Is that man free whose 
soul is struggling in the meshes of false 
opinion, or left forlorn, a wretched pil- 
grim, to muse amid “ the ghostly gloom 
of graves, and hoary vaults, and clois- 
tered cells,” whither his servile fect 
had been attracted by “ the poisonous 
charms of baleful superstition ;” or 





* We extract, in a note, the passage from Hazlitt, which is to be found in two of 
his works, — The Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays, and View of the English Stage,— 


according to that practice o 


exaggerating and exclusiv< 


a favourite object. 


of ‘* damnable 
impose upon that more egregious ass than himself—the public. 
of poetry naturally falls in w ith the language of power. 


iteration” by he was w ont to 
* The language 


The imagination is an 


which 


faculty ; it takes from one thing to add to another; it 
accumulates circumstances together to 


The understanding 


give the 


greatest possible 
is a 


dividing and measuring 


effect to 
faculty ; 


it judges of things not according to thei sir immediate impression on the mind, 


but according to ~ their relations to one another. 


The one is a monopolising 


faculty, which seeks the greatest quantity of present excitement by inequality 
and disproportion ; the other is a distributive faculty, which seeks the greatest 


quantity of ultimate good, by justice and proportion. 


cratical, the other a republican faculty. 


lev elling principle —it aims at effect,—it exists by contrast. 


medium — it is every thing to excess. 
ings and crimes. 
ED, CROWNED, AND CRESTED. 


sacrifices,—human sacrifices! Kings, 
tyrants and slaves its exec ationers. 
ROYAL. 


Its front is gilt and blood-stained. 
carries noise, and behind it leaves tears.’ 
priests, 
: Carnage is its daughter.’ 
It puts the individual for the species,”’ &c. &c. 


The one is an aristo- 
The principle of poetry is a very anti- 
It admits of no 


It rises above the ordinary standard of suffer- 
It presents a dazzling appearance. 


Ir SHEWS ITS HEAD TURRET- 

Before, ‘ it 
its victims,— 
its train-bearers,— 
Poerry 1s RIGHT 


It has its 
and 


altars and 
nobles, are 
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seeking still, “ with a rash impetuous 
aim, those flowery joys with which the 
hand of lavish fancy paints each flowery 
scene where beauty seems to dwell, 
nor once inquire where is the sanction 
of eternal truth, or where the seal of 
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undeceitful good, to save her search 
from folly”? Ask Akenside! Ask the 
train of sages, heroes, bards, whom he, 
in his poetic ecstasy, beheld proceeding 
to the shrine of Truth— 


** O let not us, 
Lulled by luxurious pleasure’s languid strain, 
Or crouching to the frowns of bigot rage,— 
O let us not a moment pause to join 


The godlike band !” 


Who, then, is the freeman? He in 
whom is awakened “the strong divi- 


nity of soul that conquers Chance and 
Fate?” But can he be such 


‘Who, at the sound of death, 
Sees ghastly shapes of terror conjured up 
And black before him,—nought but death-bed groans 
And fearful prayers, and plunging from the brink 
Of light and being down the gloomy air, 


An unknown depth”? 


And what security have we that such 
wretches as this shall not give their 
“ most sweet voices” in the choice of 
representatives now! Or, say you, 
such security was neverhad ?—whattest 
have we to satisfy us that the repre- 
sentatives themselves should not be 


such wretches — such slaves ? 
not once such test? But that is gone 
—for ever! And wherefore grieve for 
what cannot be repaired? But we 
may look to the future; and from a 
voter or a representative like this what 
may be predicated ? 


Had we 


** Alas! in such a mind, 
If no bright forms of excellence attend 
The image of his country, Nor THE PoMP 
Or SACRED SENATES, nor the guardian voice 
Of justice on her throne, nor aught that wakes 
The conscious bosom with a patriot’s flame,— 
Will not opinion tell him, that to die, 
Or stand the hazard, is a greater ill 
Than to betray his country ! and in act 
Will he not choose to be a wretch and live ?” 


Now, if Tom were a lord in reality — 
that is, one of Nature’s noblemen, to 
whom a mere title can add no dignity 
—he would not submit to be returned 
by or among such rascals. But Lord 
Byron was a lord—both by name and 
nature. He mingled the pride of an- 
cestry and of personal merit. He might 
have been the father of a lordly line, 
and he rejoiced that he was the son. 
He felt himself equal to the dignity of 
his social rank—capable of grappling 
therewith in all spiritual might. What- 
ever might be hisspeculative opinions— 
and the bitterness of his moral feelings, 
originating in a physical defect, in- 
fluenced these to a deteriorating degree, 
in a word, democratised them — his 
practical principles were decidedly aris- 
tocratic. His ideal energies, his highest 
sentiments, his rational being, his un- 
prejudiced will, were alive to admira- 
tion of all noble, all honourable, all 
excellent things ; in which is the essence 


and ground of aristocratic feelings, de- 
sires, and aspirations. The strength 
and depth of these may be estimated 
from the wrath excited by the att ick 
upon them in the Edinbur, ah Review's 
criticism touching his Hours of Idle- 
ness. It was for the outrage on these 
that his ire was so fearfully roused, in 
the first place; that on his poetical 
pretensions held the second —but only 
the second —for he knew them to have 
originated in an individual impulse, 
akin to those lofty distinctions to which 
his soul, in its deepest and holiest 
recesses, bowed in adoration. And it 
was this secret worship which saved 
him—this which, in the interest he 
felt for Greece, inspired him, in later 
life, to act upon her classic soil a 
poem as great as any he had ever 
written. It was not for modern Greece 
he felt, but for her ancient, though 
now absent, glories. The names of 
illustrious men and deeds were asso- 
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ciated with her name; and for such 
men and such deeds he felt an aristo- 
cratic veneration. Such men were 
converted by the ancients into heroes, 
demi-gods, and gods; the moderns have, 
in a less idolatrous spirit, established 
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gradations of rank, to testify public 
gratitude for public services, making a 
noble man of him who enacted a noble 
deed. To Byron, the scenes of Rome 
and Greece were places which, in his 
own words, 


«* Became religion, and his heart ran o’er 
With silent worship of the great of old ! 
The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.” 


The beautiful edition of his works, 
now subscribing by Mr. Murray, has 
at length overstepped Moore’s life of 
the poet, and safely launched us into 
the seventh volume, which contains 
(inter alia) the Hours of Idleness, and 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
We are desirous of bestowing some 
attention on these works, however late 
in the day it may seem for such a turn. 
But we rely on the notoriety of the fact, 
that injustice was done to these poems 
at their first publication, and that justice 
has not since been offered to them, as a 
sufficient reason for our present under- 
taking. These poems also contain the 
first indications of what those elements 
were which constituted Byron’s peculiar 
character in after-life. ‘The child is 
father of the man.” We agree also 
with the editor in the expediency of 
observing the order of chronology in 
any examination of the works of a poet 
whose compositions reflect constantly 
the incidents of his own career, the 
development of his sentiments, and 
the growth of his character. Such is a 
rule always to be observed with the 
productions of a Petrarch, a Burns, a 
Echiller, or a Byron. ‘“ Here,” says 
the editor, “the reader is enabled to 
take ‘the river of his life’ at its sources, 
and trace it gradually from the boyish 
regions of passionately tender friend- 
ships, innocent, half-fanciful loves, and 
that vague melancholy which hangs 
over the first stirrings of ambition, 
until, widening and strengthening as it 
flows, it begins to appear discoloured 
with the bitter waters of thwarted affec- 
tion and outraged pride. Composed 
entirely of verses written between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty-three, this 
volume, even considered in a mere 
literary point of view, must be allowed 
to stand alone in the history of juvenile 
poetry. But every page of it is, in fact, 
when rightly understood, a chapter of 
the author’s ‘Confessions ;’ and it is 
by contemplating these faithful records 
of the progress of his mind and feelings, 


in conjunction with those already pre- 
sented in the prose notices of his life, 
which mutually illustrate and confirm 
each other throughout, that the reader 
can alone prepare himself for entering 
with full advantage on the first canto 
of Childe Harold.” 

As to the mutval illustration and 
confirmation, nothing say we, because 
we accord not altogether with Mr. 
Moore’s “ prose notices.” But we 
doubt not that, by contemplating 
Byron’s juvenile poetry in conjunction 
with ouR prose notices, the reader will 
be fully prepared for a right study of 
the poet’s more mature productions. 
Therefore, in all joy of heart and 
alacrity of spirit, we proceed on our 
appointed work. 

One of Byron’s Hours of Idleness— 
seasons when he perpetrated the sin of 
versifying —is devoted to Childish Re- 
collections, a poem which he thought 
it fitting to point out in the preface to 
the first edition. It was written under 
the malevolent influence, he says, be- 
longing to “ the disadvantages of illness 
and depression of spirits”—a consider- 
ation, he hopes, ‘‘ which, though it 
cannot excite the voice of praise, may 
at least arrest the arm of censure.” 
Ours is and would have been arrested 
by the very title. Childhood! we re- 
collect having already written some 
fine things on this subject. We quoted 
from Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, 
and from Wordsworth again. But there 
is yet a rare harvest to glean on this 
delightful theme. Twice have we quoted 
Wordsworth ; but a third time yet 
must we refer to the treasures of his 
lyric genius. And we do it the rather, 
because Coleridge has criticised the 
passage as a defective one. He men- 
tions it among the instances in Words- 
worth’s poems, where the “ thoughts 
and images are too great for the subject.” 
He describes it as “an approximation 
to what might be called mental bombast, 
as distinguished from verbal: for, as in 
the latter there is a disproportion of the 
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expressions to the thoughts, so in this 
there is a disproportion of thought to 
the circumstance and occasion. This, 
by the by, is a fault of which none 
but a man of genius is capable. It 
is the awkwardness and strength of 
Hercules with the distaff of Omphale.” 
All very good as respects some of the 
instances quoted by the philosophic 
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critic, though on them we should have 
something to say in favour of the poet 
—but on the passage in question— 
bombast indeed! mental or verbal—we 
eschew the very suspicion. But here 
is the passage. Wordsworth is speak- 
ing of a child, “a six years’ darling 
= a pigmy size,” and thus addresses 
im: 


** Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 


Thy heritage ! 


Thou eye among the blind, 


That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the Eternal Mind,— 
Mighty prophet! seer blest ! 
On whom those truths do rest, 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find ! 
Thou, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o’er the slave, 
A presence that is not to be put by.” 


Now, what says Coleridge? More than 
we can quote—but not than we can 
reply to. We care nothing for the 
metaphors, nor for the equivocal syntax, 
and wonder that the old man on the 
top of Highgate Hill should condescend 
to such verbal criticism. But then 
he is a man of genius, and men of 
genius are sometimes capricious. So is 
O.iver Yorke a man of genius; and 
fidelity to the right is equally charac- 
teristic of the class to which he belongs, 
and shall be his motto. Philosopher— 
Reader of the Eternal Deep—the 
Haunted of the Eternal Mind—Prophet 
—Seer! Who can doubt for a moment 
what these phrases signify? And why 
did Coleridge doubt their meaning? 
That he might write a series of splendid 


sentences, and ask, in a style of grand- 
iloquence, “ At what time were we dipt 
in the Lethe, which has produced such 
utter oblivion of a state so godlike ? 
There are many of us that still possess 
some remembrances, more or less dis- 
tinct, respecting themselves at six years 
old ; pity that the worthless straws only 
should float, while treasures, compared 
with which all the mines of Golconda 
and Mexico were but straws, should be 
absorbed by some unknown gulf into 
some unknown abyss.” 

And the man who wrote thus under- 
stood, all the while, the sublime ode, 
On the Intimations of Immortality from 
the Recollections of Early Childhood, 
wherein the question he asks is an- 
swered — thus : 


** Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, aud whence it flows,— 
He sees it in his joy ; 
The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


If our critic, however, had admitted 
this answer, which on any other occa- 
sion he would have been the first man 
in the world to do, he would have been 
precluded from philosophising in man- 
ner following—that is to say: “If 
these mysterious gifts, faculties, and 
operations, are not accompanied with 
consciousness, who else is conscious of 
them? or how can it be called the child, 
if it be no part of the child’s conscious 
being? For aught I know, the thinking 


spirit within me may be substantially 
one with the principle of life, and of 


vital operation. For aught I know, it 
may be employed as a secondary agent 
in the marvellous organisation and 
organic movements of my body. But, 
surely, it would be strange language to 
say, that I construct my heart! or that 
I propel the finer influences through 
my nerves! or that [ compress my brain, 
and draw the curtains of sleep round 
my own eyes! Spinoza and BEHMEN 
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were, on different systems, both Pan- 
theists ; and among the ancients there 
were philosophers, teachers of the 
EN KAI TIAN, who not only taught 
that God was All, but that this All 
constituted God. Yet not even these 
would confound the part, as a part, 
with the whole, as the whole. Nay, 
in no system is the distinction be- 

tween the individual and God, be- 
tween the Modification and the one 
only Substance, more sharply drawn 
than in that of Spinosa. Jacon1,indeed, 
relates of Less1nG, that after a conver- 
sation with him at the house of the poet 
Guieim, (the Tyrteus and Anacreon of 
the German Parnassus,) in which con- 
versation Lessing had avowed privately 
to Jacobi his reluctance to admit any 
personal existence of the Supreme Being, 
or the possibility of personality, except 
ina finite intellect ; and while they were 
sitting at table, a shower of rain came 
on unexpectedly. Gleim expressed his 
regret at the circumstance, because they 
had meant to drink their wine in the 
garden; upon which Lessing, in one 
of his half-earnest, half-joking moods, 
nodded to Jacobi, and said, ‘It is J, 
perhaps, that am doing that ;’ i. e. rain- 
ing! And Jacobi answered, ‘ Or per- 
haps I, Gleim contented himself with 
staring at them both, without asking 
for any explanation.” 


O Wordsworth! O Coleridge! O 
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Spinosa and Behmen! and Jacobi, 
and Lessing, and G leim ! ! have ye 
mercy on our “ six ye ars’ darling of a 
pigmy size.” A strife more unequal 
than that of David’s awaits it. He had 
but one Goliath wherewithal to con- 
tend, and David was a stalwart lad ; 
our puny infant must be quite over- 
borne by such six sons of Anak! But 
our critic finds out the solution at last ; 
yet he expresses it as if be had found it 
not. He continues: “ So with regard 
to this passage. In what sense can the 
magnificent attributes above quoted 
be appropriated to a child, which would 
not make them equally suitable to a bee, 
or a dog, or a field of corn; or even to 
a ship, or to the wind and waves that 
propel it? The Omnipresent Spirit 
works equally in ¢hem as in the child ; 
and the child is equally unconscious of 
it as they.” 

To be sure he does. And this is all 
the poet intended to convey — all, or 
with perhaps this addition, that as an 
intelligent being, in whom the “high 
capacious powers” proper to it lay as 
yet “folded up,” the Omnipresent Spirit 
bore witness with the spirit of the child, 
in a manner higher and worthier than 
with the nature of the bee, and the dog, 
and the field of corn, or with the me- 
chanical properties of the ship; that, in 
brief, 


** Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 


But trailing 


clouds of glory do we come 


From God who is our home.” 


in that infant form 
semblance belying only 
“the soul’s immensity.” Impressed 
with the solemn truth intended by 
these words, the poet loved to contem- 
plate the capacity involved in the being 
of a child, “the father of the man.” 
What might it not become? Is it 
not the miniature of that humanity, 
which has manifested itself in the Phi- 
losopher—in the Reader of the Eternal 
Deep——in the Haunted of the Eternal 
Mind—in the Prophet and the Seer? 
Yea! and as yet it is an unvisited 
Yarrow—a vision only—a treasured 
dream! The humanity, when of mature 
age, of which it is but the dawn, may 


He saw, therefore, 
an exterior 


fulfil the promise of the glorious sun- 
rise——for all this man may become, 
and all this may this child be when it 
becomes aman. It is the poet’s hope 
and desire which thus invests the infant 
with the fulfilment of those prospects, 
whereof the fond mother dreams when 
she rocks the cradle of her late-born 
babe! Would that such dreams were 
never dispelled! But they are—they 
are! Who exclaims not, with Byron, 
**Once more, who would not be a boy?” 
But we will not yet turn into the dale 
of Yarrow, that we may not be disap- 


pointed ; therefore remain we yet awhile 
with Childish Recollections. 
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‘* Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown ! 
It must, or we shall rue it: 
We have a vision of our own; 
Ah! why should we undo it ? 
The treasured dreams of times long past, 
We'll keep them, winsome Marrow ! 
For when we're there, although ’tis fair, 


Twill be another Yarrow! 


With Childish Recollections remain we 
then. Moreover, in this paper of ours, 
we design to have nothing to do with 
Byron as a man, but as a boy——as a 
child. 

Loved not Byron the memory of 
Henry Kirke White? Probably his 
Childish Recollections were suggested 
by White’s Childhood, a poem in two 
parts, written before the publication of 
Clifton Grove. This poem of Kirke 
White is a delightful one, notwitli- 
standing its faults of composition. It 
is one of Ilenry’s earliest productions, 


Bed 


appearing by the handwriting to have 
been written when he was between 
fourteen and fifteen, and is unfinished. 
Not the man, but the boy it was—the 
boy-poet, who looked back upon the 
days of his childhood, “ pictured, never- 
theless, in memory’s mellowing glass” 
—a glass then undimmed, unspotted, 
yet, haply, rendering not enough of 
contrast between the shadow of the 
past and the substance of the present. 
Yet he seems to have felt a contrast, 
since he exclaims —- 


“* How sweet, while all the evil shuns the gaze, 
To view the unclouded skies of former days! 
Beloved age of innocence and smiles, 
When each wing’d hour some new delight beguiles,— 
When the gay heart, to life’s sweet day-spring true, 
Still finds some insect pleasure to pursue. 


Blest childhood, hail! 


Thee simply will I sing, 


And from myself the artless picture bring ; 
These long-lost scenes to me the past restore, 
Each humble friend, each pleasure Now No MORE, 
And every stump familiar to my sight 

Recalls some fond idea of delight.” 


These, perhaps, may only be, after 
all, the mere common-places of poetry, 
inserted unconsciously ; yet was the 
poet now entering on the world, and, 
to speak the truth, was truly unhappy. 
For, at the age of fourteen, he was 
placed in a stocking-loom, with a view, 
at some future period, of getting a 
situation in a hosier’s warehouse. Ile 
went to his work with evident reluct- 
ance, and could not refrain from some- 
times hinting his extreme aversion to 
it; but the circumstances of his family 


obliged them to turn a deafear. His 
mother, however, secretly felt that he 
was worthy of better things: to her ke 
spoke more openly ; he could not bear, 
he said, the thought of spending seven 
years of his life in spinning and folding 
of stockings —he wanted something to 
occupy his brain! And so, at the age 
of fifteen, he was apprenticed to an 
attorney!! This was the period when 
Childhood, a Poem, was written. The 
picture of the schoolmistress is the gem 
of the work —it was from nature. 


“In yonder cot, along whose mouldering walls, 
In many a fold the mantling woodbine falls, 
The village matron kept her little school, 
Gentle of heart, yet knowing well to rule ; 
Staid was the dame, and modest was her mien ; 
Her garb was coarse, yet whole, and nicely clean ; 
Her neatly-border'd cap, as lily fair, 
Seneath her chin was pinn’d with decent care ; 
And pendant ruffles, of the whitest lawn, 
Of ancient make, her elbows did adorn. 
Faint with old age, and dim were grown her eyes,— 
A pair of spectacles their want supplies ; 
These does she guard secure in leathern case, 
From thoughtless wights in some unwonted place. 
Here first I enter’d, though with toil and pain, 
The low vestibule of learning’s fane ; 
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Enter’d with pain, yet soon I found the way, 

Though sometimes toilsome, many a sweet display. 

Much did I grieve on that ill-fated morn, 

While I was first to school reluctant borne : 

Severe I thought the dame, though oft she tried 

To soothe my swelling spirits when I sigh’d ; 

And oft, when harshly she reprov’d, 1 wept, 

To my lone corner broken-hearted crept, 

And thought of tender home, where anger never kept. 
But soon inured to alphabetic toils, 

Alert I met the dame with jocund smiles ; 

First at the form, my task for ever true, 

A little favourite rapidly I grew : 

And oft she stroked my head with fond delight, 

Held me a pattern to the dunce’s sight ; 

And, as she gave my diligence its praise, 

Talk’d of the honours of my future days.” 


Byron’s recollections of his child- 
hood consist not of such circumstances 
as these—at least, not in the poem. 
In a sort of journal, however, which he 
once began, under the title of My Dic- 
tionary, and which is preserved in one 
of his manuscript books, he refers to 
the fact of his having been sent to a 
day-school at Aberdeen. 


“‘ For several years of my earliest 
childhood,” thus runs the record, “ I was 
in that city, but have never revisited it 
since I was ten years old. I was sent, 
at five years old, or earlier, to a school 
kept by a Mr. Bowers, who was called 
* Bodsy Bowers,’ by reason of his dap- 
perness. It was a school for both sexes. 
I learned little there, except to repeat 
by rote the first lesson of monosyllables, 
(‘God made man,’ ‘ Let us love him,’) 
by hearing it often repeated, without 
acquiring a letter. Whenever proof was 
made of my progress at home, | repeated 
these words with the most rapid fluency ; 
but, on turning over a new leaf, I con- 
tinued to repeat them, so that the narrow 
boundaries of my first years’ accomplish- 
ments were detected, my ears boxed, 
(which they did not deserve, seeing it 
was by ear only that I had acquired my 
letters), and my intellects consigned to a 
new preceptor. He was a very devout, 
clever, little clergyman, named Ross, 
afterwards minister of one of the kirks 
(East, I think). Under him I made 
astonishing progress; and I recollect to 
this day his mild manners and good- 
natured painstaking. The moment I 
could read, my grand passion was history, 
and why I know not, but I was particu- 
larly taken with the battle near the Lake 
Regillus, in the Roman history, put into 
my hands the first. Four years ago, 


when standing on the heights of Tuscu- 
lum, and looking down upon the little 
round lake that was once Regillus, and 
which dots the immense expanse below, 
I remembered my young enthusiasm and 
my old instructor. Afterwards I had a 
very serious, saturnine, but kind young 
man, named Patison, for a tutor. He was 
the son of my shoemaker, but a good 
scholar, as is common with the Scots. 
He was a rigid Presbyterian also. With 
him I began Latin in Ruddiman’s Gram- 
mar, and continued till I went to the 
‘ Grammar School,’ (Scoticé, ‘ Schule ;’ 
Aberdonicé, ‘ Squeel,’) where I threaded 
all the classes to the fourth, when I was 
recalled to England (where I had been 
hatched) by the demise of my uncle, I 
acquired this hand writing, which I can 
hardly read myself, under the fair copies 
of Mr. Duncan of the same city. I don’t 
think he would plume himself much upon 
my progress. However, I wrote much 
better then than I have ever done since. 
Haste and agitation, of one kind or 
another, have quite spoilt as pretty a 
scrawl as ever scratched over a frank. 
The grammar school might consist of a 
hundred and fifty of all ages, under age. 
It was divided into five classes, taught 
by four masters, the chief teaching the 
fourth and fifth himself. As in England, 
the fifth and sixth forms, and monitors, 
are heard by the head masters.” 


Of this time of his life, however, By- 
ron kept no memorial in his Childish 
Recollections, which were written ere his 
nineteenth year—yet at this time he 
had, or thought he had, renounced the 
world. Thus, in the private volumes, 
the poem opened with some lines in 
which the following were included — 


** Weary of love, of life, devour’d with spleen, 
I rest a perfect Timon, not nineteen. 
World! I renounce thee! all my hopes o’ercast : 
One sigh I give thee,—but that sigh’s the last!” 
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In the printed copy, the poem com- collections themselves begin no earlier 
mences with reference to the disease, than his connexion with Harrow school, 
suffering under which most probably “ Oft,” says he— 

occasioned such renunciation. The re- 


«‘ Oft does my heart indulge the rising thought, 
Which still recurs, unlook’d for and unsought ; 
My soul to fancy’s fond suggestion yields, 

And roams romantic o’er her airy fields ; 

Scenes of my youth, developed, crowd to view, 
To which I long have bade a last adieu ! 

Seats of delight, inspiring youthful themes ; 
Friends lost to me for aye, except in dreams ; 
Some who in marble prematurely sleep, 

Whose forms I now remember but to weep ; 
Some who yet urge the same scholastic course 
Of early science, future fame the source,— 
Who still contending in the studious race, 

In quick rotation fill the senior place. 

‘These with a thousand visions now unite, 

To dazzle, though they please, my aching sight. 
Iva! blest spot, where science holds her reign, 
How joyous once I join’d thy 5 youthful train ! 1 
Bright in idea gleams thy lofty spire, 

Again I mingle with thy playful quire ; 

Our tricks of mischief, every childish game, 
Unchang’d by time or distance, seem the same ; 
T hrough winding paths along the glade I trace 
The social smile of every welcome face, 

My wonted haunts, my scenes of joy and woe, 
Each early boyish friend, or youthful foe— 
Our feuds dissolved, but not my friendship past— 
I bless the former, and forgive the last. 

Hours of my youth! when, nurtured in my breast 
To love a stranger, friendship made me blest,— 
Friendship, the dear peculiar bond of youth, 
When every artless bosom throbs with truth ; 
Untaught by worldly wisdom how to feign, 

And check each impulse with prudential rein ; 
When all we feel our honest souls disclose, — 
In love to friends, in open hate to foes ; 

No varnish’d tales the lips of youth repeat, 

No dear-bought knowledge purchased by deceit. 
Hypocrisy, the gift of lengthen’d years, 
Matured by age, the garb of prudence wears. 
When now the boy is ripen’d into man, 

His careful sire chalks forth some wary plan ; 
Instructs his son from candour's path to shrink, 
Smoothly to speak, and cautiously to think ; 
Still to assent, and never to deny,— 

A patron’s praise can well reward the lie : 

And who, when fortune’s warning voice is heard, 
Would lose his opening prospects for a word ? 
Although against his word that heart rebel, 

And truth indignant all his bosom swell. 

Away with themes like this! not mine the task 
From flattering friends to tear the hateful mask ; 
Let keener bards delight in satire’s sting ; 

My fancy soars not on detraction’s wing : 

Once, and but once, she aimed a deadly blow, 

To hurl defiance on a secret foe ; 

But when that foe, from feeling or from shame, 
The cause unknown, but still to me the same, 
Warned by some friendly hint perchance, retired, 
With this submission all her rage expired. 

From dreadful pangs that feeble foe to save, 

She hush’d her young resentment, and forgave.” 
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He then proceeds with some satire 
on Dr. Butler, head master of Harrow 
school; which satire, had he published 
another edition of these poems, it was 
Byron’s intention, as appears from a 
loose sheet in his handwriting, to have 
substituted with lines of a self-crimi- 
natory character. Dr. Drury, who re- 
tired from the situation in March 1805, 
comes in for a share of Byron’s eulogy. 
He seems to remember with peculiar 
satisfaction the share which he had in 
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his pupil, when committed to his care, 
* T took,” says the doctor, “my young 
disciple into my study, and endea- 
voured to bring him forward by inquiries 
as to his former amusements, employ- 
ments, and associates, but with little or 
no effect; and I soon found that a wild 
mountain colt had been submitted to 
my management. But there was mind 
in his eye. His manner and temper 
soon convinced me, that he might be 
led by a silken string to a point, rather 


the election of his successor, when the 
boys made him the head of a party. 
Dr. Drury also has left an account of 


than by a cable; and on that principle 
Lacted.” The passage which follows 
possesses again poetical interest : 


‘* High through those elms, with hoary branches crown’d, 
Fair Ida’s bower adorns the landscape round ; 
There science, from her favoured seat, surveys 
The vale where rural nature claims her praise ; 

To her awhile resigns her youthful train, 

Who move in joy, and dance along the plain ; 

In scatter’d groups each favour’d haunt pursue, 
Repeat old pastimes, aud discover new ; 

Flush’d with his rays, beneath the noontide sun, 
In rival bands, between the wickets run, 

Drive o’er the sward the ball with active force, 
Or chase with nimble feet its rapid course. 

But these with slower steps direct their way, 
Where Brent’s cool waves in limpid currents stray ; 
While yonder few search out some green retreat, 
And arbours shade them from the summer heat. 
Others, again, a pert and lively crew, 

Some rough and thoughtless stranger placed in view, 
With frolic quaint their antic jests expose, 

And teaze the grumbling rustic as he goes ; 

Nor rest with this, but many a passing fray 
Tradition treasures for a future day : 

‘T'was here the gather’d swains for vengeance fought, 
And here we earned the conquest dearly bought ; 
Here have we fled before superior might, 

And here renew’d the wild tumultuous fight.’ 
While thus our sails with early passions swell, 
In lingering tones resounds the distant bell ; 

The allotted hour of daily sport is o’er, 

And learning beckons from her temple’s door. 

No splendid tablets grace her simple hall, 

But ruder records fill the dusky wall ; 

These, deeply carved, behold! each tyro’s name 
Secures its owner’s academic fame ; 

Here mingling view the names of sire and son,— 
The one long graved, the other just begun : 
These shall survive alike when son and sire 
Beneath one common stroke of fate expire :* 
Perhaps their last memorial these alone, 

Denied in death a monumental stone, 

While to the gale in mournful cadence wave 

The sighing weeds that hide their nameless grave. 
And here my name, and many an early friend’s, 
Along the wall in lengthen’ d line extends. 
Though still our deeds amuse the youthful race, 
Who tread our steps, and fill our former place, 


* « During a rebellion at Harrow, the poet prevented the school-room from being 
burnt down by pointing out to the boys the names of their fathers and grandfathers 
on the walls.” 
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Who young obey’d their lords in silent awe, 
Whose nod commanded, and whose voice was law, 
And now, in turn, possess the reins of power, 
To rule the little tyrants of an hour; 
Though sometimes, with the tales of ancient day, 
They pass the dreary winter’s eve away 

‘ And thus our former rulers stemmed the tide, 
And thus they dealt the combat side hy side— 
Just in this plac e the mouldering walls they scaled, 
Nor bolts nor bars against their ‘strength avail’d—* 
Here Prosvs came the rising fray to quell, 
And here he faltered forth his last farewell— 
And here one night abroad they dared to roam, 
While bold Pomposus bravely staid at home ;’"— 
While thus they speak, the hour must soon arrive, 
When names of these, like ours, alone survive ;— 
Yet a few years, one general wreck will whelm 
The faint remembrance of our former realm. 

Dear honest race! though now we meet no more, 

One long last look on what we were before,— 
Our first kind greetings, and our last adieu,— 
Drew tears from eyes unused to weep with you. 
Through splendid circles, fashion’s gaudy world, 
W here folly’s glaring standard waves unfurl’d, 

I plunged to drown i in noise my fond regret, 

And all I sought or hoped was to forget. 

Vain wish! if chance some well-remember’d face, 
Some old companion of my early race, 

Advanced to claim his friend with honest joy, 

My eyes, my heart, proclaimed me still a boy; 
The glittering scene, the fluttering groups around, 
Were quite forgotten when my friend was found ; 
The smiles of beauty —(for, alas! I’ve known 
What ’tis to bend before love’s mighty throne) — 
The smiles of beauty, though those smiles were dear, 
Could hardly charm me, when that friend was near : 
My thoughts bew ildered in the fond surprise, 
The woods of Ina danced before my eyes ; 

I saw the sprightly wand’rers pour along, 

I saw and join’d again the joyous throng ; 
Panting, again I traced her lofty grove, 

And friendship’s feelings triumphed over love.” 


The passion of friendship was so he laments the necessity which he ex- 
strong in Lord Byron, as to be almost _perienced of roaming abroad for kin- 


He has accounted for itin dred hearts, in search of love denied 


tog next passage of his poem, in which at home: 


** Those hearts, dear Ida, have I found in thee,— 
A home, a world, a paradise to me. 
Stern death forbade my orphan youth to share 
The tender guidance of a father’s care. 
Can rank, or e’en a guardian’s name, supply 
The love which glisten’ s in a father’s eye? 
For this can wealth or title’s sound atone, 
Made, by a parent’s early loss, my own? 
What ‘brother springs a brother’s love to seek ? 
What sister’s gentle kiss has press’d my cheek ? 
For me how dull the vacant moments rise, 
To no fond bosom link’d by kindred ties ! 
Oft in the progress of some fleeting dream 
Fraternal smiles collected round me seem ; 





* “ Lord Byron elsewhere describes his usual course of life while at Harrow,— 
‘always cricketing, rebelling, rowing, and in all manner of mischiefs.’ One day, in 
a fit of defiance, he tore down all the gratings from the window of the hall; and 
when called upon by Dr. Butler to say why he had committed this violence, an- 
sw ered, with stern coolness, ‘ because they darkened the room. 
. NO, XXXII. o 
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While still the visions to my heart are press’d, 
The voice of love will murmur in my rest,— 
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I hear— I wake —and in the sound rejoice ; 

I hear again,— but, ah! no brother’s voice. 

A hermit, midst of crowds, I fain must stray 
Alone, though thousand pilgrims fill the way ; 
While these a thousand kindred wreathes entwine, 
I cannot call one single bosom mine : 

What then remains? in solitude to groan, 

To mix in friendship, or to sigh alone. 

Thus must I cling to some endearing hand, 


Reader! peruse this passage and per- 
pend, for here you may find the key- 
note, as it were, of the poet’s character. 
You will probably join, on this sub- 
ject, in the sentiments ofa great genius 
—at the time of this writing perhaps 
on a bed of death—as expressed in the 
following passage :—“ It has been re- 
served for our own time to produce one 
distinguished example of the Muse 
having descended upon a bard of a 
wounded spirit, and lent her lyre to 
tell, and we trust to soothe, afflictions 
of no ordinary description ; afflictions 
originating probably in that singular 
combination of feeling which has been 
called the poetical temperament, and 
which has so often saddened the days 
of those on whom it has been conferred. 
If ever a man could lay claim to that 
character in all its strength and all its 
weakness, with its unbounded range of 
enjoyment and its exquisite sensibility 
of pleasure and of pain, it must cer- 
tainly be granted to Lord Byron. His 
own tale is partly told in two lines of 
Lara: 
‘ Left by his sire, too young such loss to 
know,— 
Lord of himself—that heritage of woe.’”’ 
Sir Watrer Scort. 
The result of all this was, that the 
description given by the young poet, 
in the lines before quoted, of his feel- 
ings on encountering in the world any 
of his former schoolfellows, falls short 
of the actual fact. He has himself 
recorded an accidental meeting of the 
sort with Lord Clare, on the road 
between Tivoli and Bologna, in 1821, 
on a burning page. “This meeting,” 
he says, “ annihilated for a moment all 
the years between the present. times 
and the days of Harrow. It was a new 
and inexplicable feeling, like rising 
from the grave, to me. Clare, too, was 
much agitated — more, in appearance, 
than was myself; for I could feel his 
heart beat to his fingers’ end, unless, 
indeed, it was the pulse of my own 


And none more dear than Ipa’s social band.” 


which made me think so. We were 
but five minutes together, and in the 
public road; but I hardly recollect 
an hour of my existence which could 
be weighed against them.” Madame 
Guiccioli, also, has borne testimony to 
a similar oceurrence. ‘In 1822 (says 
she), a few days before leaving Pisa, 
we were one evening seated in the 
garden of the Palazzo Lanfranchi. At 
this moment a servant announced 
Mr. Hobhouse. The slight shade of 
melancholy diffused over Lord Byron’s 
face gave instant place to the liveliest 
joy; but it was so great that it almost 
deprived him of strength. A fearful 
paleness came over his cheeks, and 
his eyes were filled with tears as he 
embraced his friend: his emotion was 
so great that he was forced to sit 
down.” 

It is in perfect harmony with these 
unsophisticated feelings that this in- 
teresting poem proceeds to celebrate 
his school friendships. Let the objects 
of his preference be remembered. First 
in order comes the Hon. John Wing- 
field, of the Coldstream Guards, brother 
to Richard, fourth Viscount Powers- 
court, to whose memory the last stanzas 
of the first canto of Childe Harold are 
devoted. He died of a fever, in his 
twentieth year, at Coimbra, May 14, 
1811. ‘ Of all human beings,” says 
Lord Byron, “I was, perhaps, at one 
time, the most attached to poor Wing- 
field. I had known him the better part 
of his life, and the happiest part of 
mine.” Next we have the Rev. John 
Cecil Tattersall, B.A. of Christ Church, 
Oxford, who died December 8, 1812, 
at Hall’s Place, Kent, aged twenty-four. 
To this young man Byron had been 
indebted once for his life. The break- 
ing up of school, and the dismissal of 
some volunteers from drill, both hap- 
pening at the same hour, produced a 
collision between the two bodies. The 
but-end of a musket was aimed at 
Byron’s head, and would have felled 
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him to the ground but for the inter- 
position of Tattersall. The friends just 
mentioned have departed to the Land 
of Dreams, and each has taken up his 
shadowy chamber “ in Hades indis- 
tinct ;” but the next succeeding is still 
on this side of that “‘ Gate of Hope,” 
the grave! John Fitzgibbon, second 
Earl of Clare, born June 2, 1792. His 
father, whom he succeeded January 28, 
1802, was for nearly twelve years Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. His lordship 
is now (1832) Governor of Bombay. 
“]T never,” says Lord Byron in 1821, 
“hear the word ‘Clare’ without a 
beating of the heart even now ; and [ 
write it with the feelings of 1803-4-5, 
ad infinitum.” Lord Byron kept all 
the notes and letters which his principal 
school favourites had ever aiieeeael to 
him, and they were found after his 
death preserved carefully among his 
papers. The following is the endorse- 
ment upon one of them: ‘This and 
another letter were written at Harrow, 
by my then, and, I hope, ever beloved 
friend, Lord Clare, when we were both 
schoolboys ; and sent to my study in 
consequence of some childish misun- 
derstanding,— the only one which ever 
arose between us. It was of short dura- 
tion ; and I retain this note solely for 
the purpose of submitting it to his 
perusal, that he may smile over the 
insignificance of our first and last 
quarrel.” 

Honourable mention is next made 
of George-John, fifth Earl Delawarr,* 
ofan ancient family that have been 
barons by the male line from 1342; 
their ancestor, Sir Thomas West, having 
been summoned to parliament as Lord 
West the 16th Edw. II. Byron also 
alludes to him in some unpublished 
letters. ‘‘ Harrow, Oct. 25, 1804. 
I am happy enough and comfortable 
here. My friends are not numerous, 
but select. Among the principal I rank 
Lord Delawarr, who is very amiable, 
and my particular friend.” —“ Nov. 2, 
1804. rd Delawarr is considerably 
younger than me, but the most good- 
tempered, amiable, clever fellow in the 
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universe. To all which he adds the qua- 
lity (a good one in the eyes of women) 
of being remarkably handsome. Dela- 
warr and myself are, in a manner, 
connected ; for one of my forefathers, 
in‘ Charles the First’s time married into 
their family.” Of this same nobleman 
he also wrote thus to Lord Clare, in 
February 1807: “You will be asto- 
nished to hear I have lately written to 
Delawarr, for the purpose of explaining 
(as far as possible, without involving 
some old friends of mine in the busi- 
ness) the cause of my behaviour to him 
during my last residence at Harrow, 
which you will recollect was rather 
en cavalier. Since that period I have 
discovered he was treated with in- 
justice, both by those who misrepre- 
sented his conduct, and by me in 
consequence of their suggestions. I 
have therefore made all the reparation 
in my power, by apologising for my 
mistake, though with very faint hopes 
of success. However, I have eased 
my own conscience by the atonement, 
which is humiliating enough to one of 
my disposition; yet I could not have 
slept satisfied with the reflection of 
having, even unintentionally, injured 
any individual. I have done all that 
could be done to repair the injury.” 
Edward Noel Long, besides mention 
in this poem, has a whole one addressed 
tohim. He was with the poet both at 
Harrow and Cambridge; afterwards 
entered the Guards, and served with 
distinction in the expedition to Copen- 
hagen. He was drowned early in 1809, 
when on his way to join the army in 
the Peninsula, the transport in which 
he sailed being run foul of in the night 
by another of the convoy. “ Long’s 
father,” says Lord Byron, “ wrote to 
me to write his son’s epitaph. I pro- 
mised; but I had not the heart to 
complete it. He was such a good, 
amiable being, as rarely remains long 
in this world ; with talents and accom- 
plishments, too, to make him the more 
regretted.” As the poem alluded to is 
in peculiar harmony with the intended 
tone of this paper, it is here inserted. 


‘* TO EDWARD NOEL LONG, ESQ. 
* Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico.’— Hor. 


“ Dean Long, in this sequestered scene, 
While all around in slumber lie, 

The joyous days which ours have been 
Come rolling fresh on fancy’s eye ; 

Thus, if amidst the gathering storm, 

While clouds the darken’d noon deform, 


Yon heaven assumes a varied glow, 

I hail the sky’s celestial bow, 

Which spreads the sign of future peace, 
And bids the war of tempests cease. 
Ah! though the present brings but pain, 
I think those days may come again ; 


* Born Oct. 26, 1791; succeeded his father, John Richard, July 28, 1795. 
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Or if, in melancholy mood, 
Some lurking envious fear intrude, 
To check my bosom’s fondest thought, 

And interrupt the golden dream, 

I crush the fiend with malice fraught, 

And still indulge my wonted theme. 
Although we ne’er again can trace, 

Tn Granta’s vale, the pedant’s lore, 
Nor through the groves of Ida chase 

Our raptured visions as before ; 
Though youth has flown on rosy pinion, 
And manhood claims his stern dominion, 
Age will not every hope destroy, 

But yield some hours of sober j joy: 

Yes, I will hope that Time's broad wing 
Will shed around some dews of spring : 
But if his scythe must sweep the flowers 
Which bloom among the fairy bowers, 
Where smiling y outh delights to dwell, 
And hearts with early rapture swell ; 

If frowning age, w ith cold control, 
Confines the current of the soul, 
Congeals the tear of pity’s eye, 

Or checks the sympathetic sigh, 

Or hears unmoved misfortune’s groan, 
And bids me feel for self alone, 

Oh ! may my bosom never learn 

To soothe its wonted heedless flow ; 
Still, still despise the censor stern, 

But ne’er forget another's woe. 

Yes, as you knew me in the days 
O’er which remembrance yet delays, 
Still may I rove, untutor’d, wild, 
And e’en in age at heart a child. 
Though now on airy visions borne, 

To you my soul is still the same ; 
Oft has it been my fate to mourn, 

And all my former joys s are tame. 
But, hence! ye hours of sable hue! 

Your frowns are gone, my sorrows 

o’er : 
By every bliss my childhood knew, 

ll think upon your shade no more. 
Thus, when the whirlwind’s rage is past, 
And caves their sullen roar enclose, 

We heed no more the wintry blast, 

When lulled by zephyrs to repose. 
Full often has my infant muse 

Attun’d to love her languid lyre ; 

But now, without a theme to choose, 
The strains in stolen sighs expire. 
My youthful nymphs, alas! are flown ; 

E is a wife, and C a mother, 
And Carolina sighs alone, 

And Mary ’s given to another ; 

And Cora’s eye, which rolled on ‘me, 

Can now no more my love recall : 

In truth, dear Lona, ’twas time to flee ; 

For Cora’s eye will shine on all. 

And though the sun, with genial rays, 
His beams alike to all displays, 

And every lady’s eye’s a sun, 

These last should be confined to one. 
The.soul’s meridian don’t become her 
Whose sun displays a general summer ! 








o 9 T he two friends were both passionately attached to Harrow ; 
made excursions together, to revive their schoolboy recollections,” 
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Thus faint is every former flame, 
And passion’s self is now a name. 
As, when the ebbing flames are low, 
The aid which once improved their 
light 
And bade them burn with fiercer glow, 
Now quenches all their sparks jn 
night ; 
Thus has it been with passion’s fires, 
As many a boy and girl remembers, 
While all the force of love expires, 
Extinguish’d with the dying embers. 
But now, dear Lone, ’tis midnight’s 
noon, 
And clouds obscure the watery moon, 
Whose beauties I shall not rehearse, 
Described in every stripling’s verse ; 
3ut why should 1 the path go o’er 
Whic h every bard has trod before ? 
Yet e’er yon silver lamp of night 
Has thrice perform’d her stated round, 
Has thrice retraced her path of light, 
And chased away the gloom profound, 
I trust that we, my gentle friend, 
Shall see her rolling orbit wend 
Above the dear-loved peaceful seat 
Which once contain’d our youth’s re- 
treat ;* 
And then with those our childhood knew, 
We'll mingle in the festive crew ; 
While many a tale of former day 
Shall wing the laughing hours away ; 
And all the flow of souls shall pour 
The sacred intellectual shower, 
Nor cease till Luna’s waning horn 
Scarce glimmers through the mist of 
morn.” 


In his Childish Recollections, the 
poet speaks of his friend as having 
been his rival in elocution, in the pub- 
lie speeches delivered at the school. 
Dr. Drury paid a tribute of approba- 
tion to Byron’s first harangue. “I 
remember,” says Byron, “ that my first 
declamation astonished Dr. Drury into 
some unwonted (for he was economi- 
cal of such) and sudden compliments, 
before the declaimers at our first re- 
hearsal.” And Dr. Drury himself thus 
writes: “I certainly was much pleased 
with Lord Byron’s attitude, gesture, 
and delivery, as well as with his com- 
position. All who spoke on that day 
adhered, as usual, to the letter of their 
composition, as in the earlier part of 
his delivery did Lord Byron. But, 
to my surprise, he suddenly diverged 
from the written composition, with a 
boldness and rapidity sufficient to alarm 
me, lest he should fail in memory as to 
the conclusion. There was no failure : 
he came round to the close of his 


and sometimes 
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composition without discovering any 
impediment and irregularity on the 
whole. I questioned him why he had 
altered his declamation? He declared 
he had made no alteration, and did not 
know, in speaking, that he had deviated 
from it one letter. I believed him; 
and, from a knowledge of his tem- 
perament, am convinced that, fully 
impressed with the sense and sub- 
stance of the subject, he was hurried 
on to expressions and colourings more 
striking than what his pen had ex- 
pressed.” 

Such is Dr. Drurv’s testimony to his 
pupil; to whom, as Moore observes, 
« Lord Byron has left on record a 
tribute of affection and respect, which, 
like the reverential regard of Dryden 
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poet and the master.” Not only in 
this poem, but in the notes to Childe 
Harold also, the poet has remembered 
his preceptor: the following, more- 
over, occurs in an unpublished letter : 
“ Harrow, Nov. 2, 1804. There is so 
much of the gentleman, so much mild- 
ness and nothing of pedantry in his 
character, that I cannot help liking him, 
and will remember his instructions with 
gratitude as long as I live. He is the 
best master we ever had, and, at the 
same time, respected and feared.”— 
“ Nov. 11, 1804. I revere Dr. Drury. 
He is never violent, never outrageous. 
I dread offending him; not, however, 
through fear ;—but the respect I bear 
him makes me unhappy when I am 
under his displeasure.” 


for Dr. Busby, will long associate 
together honourably the names of the 


The poem thus concludes :— 


**Ipa! not yet exhausted is the theme, 
Nor closed the progress of my youthful dream. 
How many a friend deserves the grateful strain! 
What scenes of childhood still unsung remain! 
Yet let me hush this record of the past,— 
This parting scene, the dearest and the last ; 
And brood in secret o’er those hours of joy, * 
To me a silent and a sweet employ, 
While, future hope and fear alike unknown, 
I think with pleasure on the past alone ; 
Yes, to the past alone my heart confine, 
And chase the phantom of what once was mine. 
Ipa! still o'er thy hills in Joy preside, 
And proudly steer through time’s eventful tide ; 
Still may thy blooming sons thy name revere, 
Smile in thy bower, but quit thee with a tear ; 
That tear, perhaps, the fondest which will flow 
O’er their last scene of happiness below. 
Tell me, ye hoary few, who glide along, 
The feeble veterans of some former throng, 
Whose friends, like autumn leaves by tempests whirl’d, 
Are swept for ever from this busy world ; 
Revolve the fleeting moments of your y outh, 
While care as yet withheld her venom’d tooth ; 
Say, if remembrance days like these endears 
Beyond the rapture of succeeding years? 
Say, can ambition’s fever’d dream bestow 
So sweet a balm to soothe your hours of woe? 
Can treasures, hoarded for some thankless son, 
Can royal smiles, or wreathes by slaughter won,—. 
Can stars or ermine, man’s maturer toy S— 
(For glittering baubles are not left to boys) 
Recall one scene so much beloved to view, 
As those where youth her garland twined for you? 
Ah, no! amidst the gloomy calm of age, 
You turn with faltering hand life’s varied page ; 
Peruse the record of your days on earth, 
Unsullied only where it marks your birth ; 
Still lingering pause above each checker’d leaf, 
And blot with tears the sable lines of grief ; 


* « Tn a note to the fourth canto of Childe Harold, Lord Byron says : —‘ No one 
could, or can be, more attached to Harrow than I have alw ays been, and with 
reason ; —a part of the time passed there was the happiest of my life.— E.” 
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Where passion o’er the theme her mantle threw, 
Or weeping virtue sigh’d a faint adieu ; 

But bless the scroll which fairer words adorn, 
Traced by the rosy tinger of the morn ; 

When friendsip bowed before the shrine of truth, 
And love, without his pinion,* smiled on youth.” 


Byron lived to write better poems 
than this ; and, of a truth, it must be 
granted, that here the interest is rather 
personal than poetical. But, in this 
case, who is prepared to deny that the 
personal is itself the poetical? Lord 
Byron was not only a poet, but his 
character, his conduct, were poetical 
in their elements and their expression. 
His life was a poem; therefore it is 
that a record of this kind is as a 
chapter of Confessions, and we read it 
and transcribe it to detect his secret. 
We are solicitous to extract the heart 
of his mystery —we desire to ascertain 
the keystone of that arch of glory and 


honour, which, like a rainbow, spanned 
the air he breathed. But, without for 
the present expatiating on whatever 
merits may belong to this poem, it may, 
we think, be questioned whether it be 
rightly entitled. Childish Recollections! 
are theynot rather Boyisu? They regard 
not the days of his childhood, but of his 
boyhood —of that time of life when 
Henry Kirke White was looking back 
on the period of his childhood. We 
miss such scenes as the following: 
beautiful are they in their simplicity of 
untutored expression — how beautiful 
might Byron have rendered them in 
the power of cultivated thought ! 


«Neath yonder elm, that stands upon the moor, 
When the clock spoke the hour of labour o’er, 
What clamorous throngs, what happy groups were seen, 
In various postures scattering o’er the green. 
Some shoot the marble, others join the chase 
Of self-made stag, or run the emulous race ; 
While others, seated on the dappled grass, 
With doleful tales the light-wing’d minutes pass. 
Well I remember how with gesture starch’d 
A band of soldiers oft with pride we march’d ; 
For banners, to a tall sash we did bind 
Our handkerchiefs, flapping to the whistling wind ; 
And for our warlike arms we sought the mead, 
And guns and spears we made of brittle reed ; 
Then in uncouth array, our feats to crown, 
We storm’d some ruin’d pigstye for a town. 
Pleas’d with our gay disport, the damet was wont 


To set her wheel before the cottage front, 

And o’er her spectacles would often peer, 

To view our gambols and our boyish geer. 

Still, as she look’d, her wheel kept turning round, 
With its belov’d monotony of sound. 

When tired with play, we'd sit us by her side, 
(For out of school she never knew to chide), 

And wonder at her skill, well known to fame,— 
For who could match in spinning with the dame ? 
Her sheets, her linen, which she shew’d with pride 
To strangers, still her thriftness testified ; 

Though we, poor wights, did wonder much in troth, 
How ‘twas her spinning manufactured cloth.” 


And so Henry goes on to describe 
the home-chat and the vacant hour, 
and the maid’s promised ditty, which 


and awakened in the infant mind of 
the hearer “‘ romantic thought,” causing 
him to “shed bold fancy’s thrilling tear,” 


told 


‘* Of wicked guardians, bent on bloody 
deed ; 
Or little children murder’d as they 
slept ;” 


and laying up in his soul the seeds of 
poesy — precious treasure! But child- 
hood has its sorrows as well as its 
pleasures, even as manhood has— but 
with a difference. For— 


* «« L’amitié est l'amour sans ailes,’ is a French proverb. [See a subsequent 
poem under this title —E.]” 


__ t The schoolmistress. The reader will not fail to recollect Shenstone’s beau- 
tiful poem on the same subject. 
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“* In the youthful breast, for ever caught 
With some new object for romantic thought, 
The impression of the moment quickly flies, 
And with the morrow every sorrow dies.” 


Not so manhood. Afiliction and 
care abide in its sterner spirit. The 
fugitive becomes then the permanent. 
The eternal gains upon the growing 
man, and makes itself felt in the dura- 


tion of feeling, once so evanescent. 
Well, if the feeling were not so fre- 
quently painful! Herein is childhood 


happier,—the painful is as ephemeral 
as the pleasing. 


** Yes, childhood, thee no rankling woes pursue, 
No forms of future ill salute thy view, 
No pangs repentant bid thee wake to weep, 
But halcyon peace protects thy downy sleep ; 
And sanguine hope, through every storm of life, 
Shoots her bright beams, and calms th’ internal strife. 
Yet e’en ’round childhood’s heart, a thoughtless shrine, 
Affection’s little thread will ever twine ; 
And though but frail may seem each tender tie, 
The soul foregoes them but with many a sigh.” 


So sighed the poet when transferred 
from the village girl-school to the 
public boy-academy. Nor does he 
forget to celebrate the friendships which 
he formed there. The verses in which 


he embalms the memory of his school- 
fellow George, are superior to any in 
Byron’s Childish Recollections: they 
are, however, too long for quotation. 
Neither has Byron any simile equal to 
White’s ‘* Royal Mary ;” any descrip- 


tion equal to his “ Sunrise,” or “ Noon,” 
or “ Evening ;” all of which are full of 
beauties. Yet had Byron much to tell 
of this period of life; and much that 
would have put a new face on the 
matter. But perhaps the woes of that 
period preponderated in his recollec- 
tion—for his infancy was not happy. 
It was then, alas! that was conceived 
the morbid humour in his eye which 
delighted to behold things darkly. 
Certain it is that he was a turbulent 
child. “Of his class-fellows at the 
grammar school,” says Moore, “ there 
are many, of course, still alive, by 
whom he is well remembered ;* and 
the general impression they retain of 
him is, that he was a lively, warm- 
hearted, and high-spirited boy— pas- 
sionate and resentful, but affectionate 
and companionable with his school- 
fellows—to a remarkable degree ven- 
turous and fearless, and (as one of them 
significantly expressed it) always more 
ready to give a blow than take one.” 
Among many anecdotes illustrative of 
this spirit, it is related that once, in 
returning home from school, he fell in 


with a boy who had on some former 
occasion insulted him, but had then 
got offunpunished —-little Byron, how- 
ever, at the time, promising to “ pay 
him off” whenever they should meet 
again. Accordingly, on this second 
encounter, though there were some of 
the boys to take his opponent’s part, 
he succeeded in inflicting upon him a 
hearty beating. On his return home, 
breathless, the servant inquired what 
he had been about, and was answered 
by him, with a mixture of rage and 
humour, that he had been paying a 
debt, by beating a boy according to 
promise ; for that he was a Byron, and 
would never belie his motto—“ Trust 
Byron.” We should have liked well 
some incidents of his prowess among 
his schoolfellows, in all sports and 
exercises, to have been told in verse ; 
but, perhaps, he looked back with no 
complacency, seeing that he made no 
advancement in learning then, upon 
which he would probably afterwards 
have desired occasion to pique himself. 
But in no long space of time he was 
furnished with Scenes of Infancy, such 
as those to which Leyden was born, 
the shepherd-derived child of a simple 
cottage, situated in a wild pastoral spot, 
near the foot of Ruberslaw, on the 
verge of the heath which stretches down 
from the sides of that majestic hill. 
The simplicity, we are told, of the 
interior corresponded with that of its 
outward appearance. But the kind 
affections, cheerful content, intelligence, 
and piety, that dwelt beneath its lonely 


* « The old porter, too, at the college, ‘ minds weel’ the little hoy, with the red 
jacket and nankeen trousers, whom he has so often turned out of the college court- 


yard,” 
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roof, made it such a scene as poets 
have imagined in their descriptions of 
the innocence and happiness of rural 
life. Picturesque, O Leyden ! are those 
verses of thine, in which, under the title 
of “ Ruberslaw,” thou gavest vent to 
the feelings and fancies with which thy 
mind was early impressed by the wild 
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and romantic scenery to which thou 
wert native, and which afterwards, 
with the same enthusiasm, were more 
fully delineated by thee in thy Scenes 
of Infancy. But that these confounded 
columns are confined in their space, 
we would even here expatiate with thee 
over those 


‘* Sweet scenes of youth, to faithful memory dear, 
Still fondly cherish’d with the sacred tear, 
When in the soften’d light of summer skies, 
Full on the soul life’s first illusions rise !” 


But it is with Byron that we must 
trace the “scenes of infancy”—and 
we rejoice that we are able so to do. 
For though not in the poem expressly 
devoted to childish recollections can 
we for a moment recollect the child, 
the Hours of Idleness contain many 
poems in which such innocent memo- 
ries are embalmed. It was in the 
summer of 1796, after an attack of 
scarlet fever, that he was removed by 
his mother, for change of air, into the 
Highlands, where they resided at a 
farm-house in the neighbourhood of 
Ballater, within a short distance of 
which all those features of wildness 
and beauty that mark the course of 
the Dee through the Highlands may 
be commanded. It was, however, 
many years afterwards that he wrote 


his verses on “ Lachin-y-Gair,” whose 
dark summit, according to his nurse’s 
testimony, he visited only twice. So 
true is it that it is not scenery or 
climate which makes a man a poet, 
but the poet which makes such poeti- 
cal. This poem, with all its faults, de- 
serves quotation ; but, unfortunately, we 
have no room to do that justice to it now. 

Byron traced, as Moore rightly re- 
marks, all his enjoyment of mountain- 
scenery to the impressions received 
during his residence in the Highlands ; 
and even attributes the pleasure which 
he experienced in gazing upon Ida and 
Parnassus, far less to classic remem- 
brances, than to those fond and deep- 
felt associations by which they brought 
back the memory of his boyhood and 
Lachin-y-Gair. 


‘* The infant rapture still survived the hoy, 
And Loch-na-gar with Ida look’d o’er Troy, 
Mix’d Celtic memories with the Phrygian mount, 
And highland linns with Castaly’s clear fount.” 


Byron had a remarkable habit from 
a boy,—that of carrying, or having 
near him, arms of some description. 
When quite a lad, he wore at all times 
small loaded pistols in his waistcoat 
pockets. This was a peculiarity de- 
rived, in the spirit of imitation, from 
his immediate predecessor, as well as 
adopted as a defence against whatever 
insults he might have to endure at 
school on account of his deformed foot ; 
to cure which malformation, he beroic- 
ally endured much torture from a pre- 
tended remedy prescribed by a quack 
of the name of Lavender. His first 
tendency to rhyming appears to have 
been brought into manifestation by the 


violence of temper which characterised 
him, boy and man. An elderly lady, 
in the habit of visiting his mother, 
affronted him occasionally in a man- 
ner which he generally resented vio- 
lently and implacably. The old lady 
had some peculiar notions respecting 
the soul, which she imagined took its 
flight to the moon after death. Ap- 
pearing before his nurse in great rage, 
on account of some recent insult, he 
broke out into doggrel verse, which he 
repeated over and over with glee. 
Here, then, is Byron’s “ first dash into 
poetry,” as deponed by Mary Gray, 
said nurse : 


** In Nottingham county there lives at Swan Green 
As curst an old lady as ever was seen ; 
And when she does die, which I hope will be soon, 
She firmly believes she will go to the moon !” 


Ilis “ first dash into poetry,” how- 
ever, according to Byron’s own account, 
was of a more elevated character ; i. e. 
the elegy on Margaret Parker, which 


commenced the Hours of Idleness. 
This lady was his first cousin, and the 
little poem was written on occasion 
of her death, either in 1800 or 1802. 
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In 1821, he wrote in his diary of it 
and her: “I have long forgotten the 
verse ; but it would be difficult for me 
to forget her—her dark eyes—her long 
eyelashes—her completely Greek cast 
of face and figure! I was then about 
twelve —she rather older, perhaps a 
year. She died about a year or two 
afterwards, in consequence of a fall, 
which injured her spine, and induced 
consumption. Her sister Augusta, by 
some thought still more beautiful, died 
of the same malady ; and it was, indeed, 
in attending her that Margaret met 
with the accident which occasioned her 
death. My sister told me, that when 
she went to see her, shortly before her 
death, upon accidentally mentioning 
my name, Margaret coloured, through- 
out the paleness of mortality, to the 
eyes, to the great astonishment of my 
sister, who knew nothing of our attach- 
ment, nor could conceive why my name 
should affect her at such a time. I 
knew nothing of her illness——being at 
Harrow, and in the country—till she 
was gone. Some years after, I made 
an attempt at an elegy—a very dull 
one. I do not recollect scarcely any 
thing equal to the transparent beauty 
of my cousin, or to the sweetness of 
her temper, during the short period of 
our intimacy. She looked as if she 
had been made out of a rainbow,—all 
beauty and peace.” 

We have said much of Byron’s 
school friendships, and desired some 
account of his attachments previously. 
To such an attachment the next poem 
refers,—a boy of Byron’s own age, 
son of one of his tenants at Newstead. 
But the romance lasted not long ; and, 
indeed, Byron was too conscious of his 
rank from the first, and in this little 
poem makes a merit of forgetting it— 


‘‘ Since worth of rank supplies the place.” 


Worth, my Lord Byron, supplies 
not the place of rank, but is rank 
—it is in the first order of things ; 
and this you should at any rate have 
recollected on the death of the lowly- 
born. And did you not? Oh! you 
began to commemorate his virtues, 
under the title of an “ Epitaph on a 
Friend ;” and thou of that friend wert 
ashamed, when shame availed not, nor 
was needed. Perverse mortal! Byron 
altered the form of the epitaph, omit- 
ting every allusion to the humble rank 
of his young companion, and added 
passages calculated to give an idea of 
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a youth of higher station. Why was 
he thus solicitous to sink his early 
friendship with the young cottager? 
It was evidently a false notion of his 
aristocratic dignity ; but it shews the 
strength of the principle—a right one— 
but would that it had been shewn on a 
less exceptionable occasion ! 

It would seem that so early as the 
year 1799, Byron had, in Dr. Glennie’s 
study, the opportunity, of which he 
fully availed himself, of perusing our 
poets from Chaucer to Churchill. The 
earliest imitation, however, which we 
trace, is from Ossian. ‘A Fragment’ 
regarding his ancestry is of this sort ; 
and his verses “ On leaving Newstead 
Abbey” are preceded with a motto 
from the bard of Morven. There is 
in Macpherson’s rifacimenti much 
that encourages reverence for a noble 
ancestry ; in fact, it is the great feeling 
of this series of poems. The fathers of 
heroes hovered in their airy halls over 
their offspring; and whatever may be 
their faults of composition, these poems 
suggest a delicacy of sentiment and a 
tenderness of emotion, beneficial traces 
of which are easily discoverable in the 
productions of Byron. But an icy 
wind, like that of death, had already 
bleakly smitten “the hall ofhis fathers ;” 
and the sarsar had pierced also his sus- 
ceptible soul with a premature sense of 
decay. He felt, therefore, that he had 
to restore, rather than to inherit, the 
honours of his race; and herein origin- 
ated that mixture of aristocratic prin- 
ciples with democratic opinions, which 
made his after-life of a mingled yarn. 
And now we see him in the work of 
redemption. School exercises —frag- 
mentary as they are—imitations of 
Adrian’s address to his soul, of Tibul- 
lus, of Gray, and of Ossian—nay, even 
of Rogers and Montgomery ; transla- 
tions from Catullus, from Marsus, from 
Horace, from Anacreon, from A‘schy- 
lus, from Euripides, and from Virgil ; 
all aid in the mysterious process. - Nay, 
the foundation of still deeper worth had 
been laid in other and humbler teach- 
ings. His nurse, while putting on the 
machines, or bandages, at bed-time, 
intended to remedy the malformation 
of his foot, would often, we are in- 
formed, sing him to sleep, or tell him 
stories and legends, in which, like most 
other children, he took great delight. 
She also taught him, while yet an 
infant, to repeat a great number of the 
psalms; and the first and twenty-third 
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salms were among the earliest that 
he committed to memory. “It is a 
remarkable fact,” says Moore, “ indeed, 
that through the care of this respectable 
woman, who was herself of a very reli- 
gious disposition, he attained a far 
earlier and more intimate acquaintance 
with the sacred writings than falls to 
the lot of most young people. Ina 
letter which he wrote to Mr. Murray, 
from Italy, in 1821, after requesting 
of that gentleman to send him, by the 
first opportunity, a Bible, he adds, 
‘Don’t forget this, for I am a great 
reader and admirer of those books, and 
had read them through and through 
before I was eight years old; that is 
to say, the Old Testament—for the 
New struck me as a task, but the 
other as a pleasure. I speak as a 
boy, from the recollected impression 
of that period at Aberdeen, in 1796.’” 
Dr. Glennie gives important testimony 
to this fact. “He shewed,” says the 
doctor, “ at this age (1799) an intimate 
acquaintance with the historical parts 
of the Holy Scriptures, upon which he 
seemed delighted to converse with me, 
especially after our religious exercises 
of a Sunday evening; when he would 
reason upon the facts contained in the 
Sacred Volume with every appearauce 
of belief in the divine truths which 
they unfold. That the impressions thus 
imbibed in his boyhood had, notwith- 
standing the irregularities of his after- 
life, sunk deep into his mind, will 
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appear, I think, to every impartial 
reader of his works in general; and I 
never have been able to divest myself 
of the persuasion that, in the strange 
aberrations which so unfortunately 
marked his subsequent career, he must 
have found it difficult to violate the bet- 
ter principles early instilled into him.” 
To this Moore adds—“ It should have 
been mentioned, among the traits which 
I have recorded of his earlier years, 
that, according to the character given 
to him by his first nurse’s husband, he 
was, when a mere child, ‘ particularly 
inquisitive and puzzling aboutreligion.’” 

Thus was the soul of Byron touched 
to fine issues with the beauty of poesy, 
and his feelings directed whither they 
might radicate themselves in the founda- 
tions of truth. With other beauty also 
had his soul been touched ; his heart 
was early susceptible of female loveli- 
ness. He was but eight years old when 
his heart was awakened to the charms 
of Mary Duff; a precocity of passion 
whereof instances are not wanting in a 
Dante and an Alfieri, and which was 
by the latter considered as an unerring 
sign of a soul formed for the fine arts. 
Canova used to say, that he perfectly 
well remembered being in love when 
but five years old. A poem in the 
Hours of Idleness relates to this pre- 
mature affection —‘* Where I roved, 
a young Highlander ;” wherein the 
poet tells us— 


“* Yet it could not be love, for I knew not the name,— 

What passion can dwell in the heart of a child ? 

But still I perceive an emotion the same 
As I felt, when a boy, on the crag-covered wild : 

One image alone on my bosom impress’d, 
I loved my bleak region, nor panted for new ; 

And few were my wants, for my wishes were bless’d, 
And pure were my thoughts, for my soul was with you.” 


Of his boyish love for Margaret 
Parker, mention has already been 
sufficiently made. But the passion 
which appears to have had a permanent 
influence on his character and conduct, 
was that for Miss Chaworth. Disap- 
pointed love! only thy victim knoweth 
the force of thy anger, the madness of 
thy wrath! Byron’s evidence should 
be taken with the most implicit faith 
touching this matter. His marriage 
with this young lady would probably, 
as he felt it would, have changed the 
whole texture of his existence. He 
felt it would, and we have, can have, 
no better witnesses than his feelings. 
In his diary, he says, “Our union 


would have healed feuds in which 
blood had been shed by our fathers — 
it would have joined lands broad and 
rich —it would have joined at least 
one heart, and two persons not ill 
matched in years (she is two years my 
elder); and—and—and—what has 
been the result?” Gothe was subject 
to a similar disappoinment in his early 
loves. A girl a little older, after treat- 
ing him as a lover, affected to have 
considered him only as a boy, and, 
as such only, to have indulged in 
certain innocent liberties. Such liber- 
ties are perilous to both parties. Gothe 
turned his disappointment to a poetical 
use, to which, it is allowed, such inci- 
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dents may become greatly tributary. 
By such means a boy may be put in 
advance of his years, and made to 
anticipate in verse the feelings of later 
age. Well, if it proceed no further. 
But in Byron there was no distinction 
between the poet and the man—so 
that the whole matter was a more 
serious affair with him. Many are the 
places in these juvenile poems, as well 
as in his later, which shew how this, 
which might have been transferred 
beneficially to the merely poetical, 
was blended with the everyday reality 
of his life and conduct. But why 
should such a disappointment have 
urged him into vice? Instances are 
many in which a like cause has pro- 
duced the same effect, but it speaks 
of an ill-regulated mind. Had Byron’s 
mind been well-nurtured and admo- 
nished in its dawn of reason and feel- 
ing, such an hallucination could not 
have overshadowed so fine an intellect 
with occasional intervals of insanity. 
It made him, however, an amorous 
poet. At one period of his life, we 
find him attentively studying Lord 
Strangford’s pretended translations of 
Camoens’ amatory poems, and feeding 
the flame which should sear the con- 
science within, and wrap him in a 
tabernacle of combustion. But he was 
no fire-king;—he was scorched, and 
he felt it. In his agony he cried out, 
and the groans of his torment were 
heard in many lands. Let them be 
heard as an example to warn and 
deter. 

Such are the elements of future 
character indicated in Byron’s first 
publication. He was but nineteen 
when this collection of verses ap- 
eared. Knowing what he afterwards 
ecame, a critic now can perceive, in 
these otherwise mediocre specimens, 
many a promise of genius, many 
touches of even positive excellence. 
But the light in which we now judge 
them is a reflected light. Very different 
was the aspect under which they were 
viewed by the critics of the day. His 
pride of birth—his veneration for his 
ancestors—the imitative exercises of a 
self-cultured spirit— the wounded feel- 
ings of disappointed love — the aspira- 
tions after fame,—were liable, one and 
all, to the imputation of personal vanity. 
Doubtless, they were also capable of a 
more generous interpretation ; for these 
things speak also ofa noble emulation, 
of self-respect — that tree of many a 
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good fruit. But when was the world 
generous? when did it not rather seek 
to injure a man in the opinion of others, 
than to establish bim in hisown? The 
world puts every man on his trial—to 
sift at to test his pretensions. But it 
does not this, until a man comes forth, 
and claims to be “somebody.” In 
private circles, and at the domestic 
hearth, it disturbs him not, unless he 
court observation. It is as a public 
person that it requires him to be cast 
into the furnace, so that note may be 
taken whether he be pure gold or not. 
And individuals must submit to this— 
for the interests of the race, or of a 
community, are superior to those of 
an individual. On those interests, 
every public person exercises a certain 
influence of some sort or other. It is, 
therefore, important that the worthiest, 
the wisest only, should be suffered to 
become such; and it is only through 
much tribulation that the required 
character can be manifested. Every 
man seeking to become public, claims, 
however unconsciously to himself, a 
superiority over his fellow-men. Now, 
it is this superiority which is disputed, 
as it should be. Touching an equal 
there is no question raised, except in 
cases of manifest inferiority; which 
cases form, indeed, the exceptions. 
Moreover, about the result of this 
trial there need to be no fear, for the 
superior will conquer at last. Mean- 
time, much individual suffering must 
be endured—but then a man brings 
it on himself; nor should he claim 
any sympathy, unless he can prove 
that he undertook the hazard from a 
love to his race or to his country, 
rather than for his own private advan- 
tage. And even then he would have 
his reward; for, during his life, by 
many should he be honoured, and, 
after his death, by all worshipped, as a 
hero or a divinity. 

In contesting his superiority, after 
he had claimed it, Byron acted wisely, 
because, as the result shewed, success- 
fully. He also acted wisely in having 
omitted from the Hours of Idleness a 
poem which, however it might, from 
its great poetical merits, have modified 
the decision of the critics, would most 
certainly have raised enmity on other 
accounts. Byron’s “ Prayer of Nature” 
shews that strugglecommenced between 
early piety and growing doubt, which 
he afterwards exhibited on a grander 
arena. But he did neither well nor 
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wisely, when—resenting the outrage 
which he had experienced of all that was 
noble and excellent in his own bosom— 
he unsealed also the fountain of bitter 
waters in his heart on the unoffending, 
the moral and intellectual, good and 
great—and why? Only because they 
had received their reward in the world’s 
acknowledgment of their dominion, 
and thus far had entered into their 
rest. In thus doing, not only does 
genius mingle with the crowd, and 
profane the “spark divine”— but by out- 
raging that excellence in another, the 
outraging of which in itself had aroused 
its indignation, shew that it is not 
altogether and purely, if at all, for the 
sake of that excellence in the abstract, 
but for the sake of personal advantage, 
namely, from a principle of selfishness, 
that the flood-gates have been opened, 
that the waters have been let out, which 
purify not merely the water-course and 
overcome improper interruption, but 
inundate the banks and the pleasant 
fields adjacent. Pope, indeed, had 
been equally guilty in the same kind, 
and had set Byron a bad example in 
his Dunciad. But would it not have 
been well for both to have kept within 
the limits of their argument, and not 
scattered the gall from their pens upon 
objects, not only innocent, but who 
deserved other return from men of 
genius? We know not that Pope re- 
pented of his act. To Byron’s credit, 
it can be said that he discovered his 
error, and was desirous of atoning his 
indiscretion. 

That he was influenced by the 
example of Pope is probable, since it 
is known that it was in a great measure 
owing to his deep study of the writings 
of Pope, at the period of composing 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
that he entertained so enthusiastic an 
estimation of the genius of that great 
poet ; but if he was so influenced, he 
was not seduced. For the selfishness 
thus manifested was, not to speak it 
profanely, his character both as a man 
and a poet, all his life long. His 


genius was egotistical ; in the Hours of 


Idleness egotistical, as in Childe Harold 
and Don Juan. But he took not into 
account this aggravating element of 
his character, when he suffered, like 
Rousseau, the effect of early injustice, 
experienced in his own person, to 
remain on his mind—not for the 
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purpose of warning him from, but of 
apologising for, the like guilt, and of 
keeping alive those ultra feelings of 
indignation, which were ever expressed 
when he heard or witnessed a similar 
occurrence,— provided, always, that he 
himself was not the criminal. Herein 
lay the source of his democratic opi- 
nions ; for, in aiming at another aristo- 
cracy than that to which he had been 
born, namely, the aristocracy of intel- 
lect, he was made feelingly to perceive 
that power was liable to abuse. That 
abuse, however, was not confined to 
criticism ; but, in matters political and 
religious—nay, in all the business of 
life—in all the regards, whether of time 
or of eternity,—power was liable to. be, 
and had always been, abused. But his 
early education had not been such as 
to enable him to separate the accidental 
perversion from the positive utility of 
institutions. He would, accordingly, 
be controlled by none. Hence he was 
at continual war both within and with- 
out him. His principles and opinions 
were ever at strife, and his sentiments 
were divided among themselves. Like 
a pendulum, he was in perpetual vac- 
cillation. His life was a contradiction ; 
his character without decision ; his 
name continues a doubt. He was the 
creature of circumstances—but no free 
man. And even as a poet, from the 
spirit of the age came his inspiration ; 
he was not the spirit of the age. A 
mere wind instrument, he gave forth 
the sounds which had breathed into 
him from the living minds of his own 
and former times; but he understood 
not the meaning of the words. He 
was rather actor than author, though 
he performed not on a stage, but in a 
book; and we have it in evidence, 
that in his youth he was considered a 
good actor. The parts, too, which he 
preferred to perform, mark his taste 
and talents. ‘ For the display of his 
declamatory powers, on the speech- 
days, he selected always the most 
vehement passages ; such as the speech 
of Zanga over the body of Alonzo, 
and Lear’s address to the storm.” And 
so he fretted and strutted his hour on 
this world’s stage ; and will soon, how- 
ever famous now, be heard no more. 
For his life was 
“a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 
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Various causes have, in modern times, 
conspired to produce a mighty change 
in the character and state of parties. 

Antecedently, the Whigs, Tories, and 
country gentlemen, including their sub- 
divisions, were the only political parties 
of moment which had separate and re- 
gular being. Popular discontent and 
convulsion shewed themselves occa- 
sionally at the instigation of temporary 
grievances, but they had no constant 
existence, and they created no standing 
disaffected party. The lower and mid- 
dle classes in general divided them- 
selves between Whig and Tory, and 
were warmly attached to their institu- 
tions. 

Party war was then waged in the 
only manner reconcilable with the ex- 
istence of tranquillity, order, and free 
government. The great conflicting 


parties vied with each other in profes- 
sions of reverence for the laws and in- 
stitutions of the empire; these they not 
only spared, but held up to the people 


as sacred and invaluable treasures, of 
which both were equally the devoted 
champions; and if a part were singled 
out for amendment, especial care was 
taken to make it the means of increas- 
ing, rather than diminishing, veneration 
for the whole. The party in opposition 
drew the line distinctly between them 
and their administration, and confined 
contention mainly to the latter; it as- 
sailed the ministry for neglecting, vio- 
lating, or improperly using them, and 
arraigned its discretionary measures ; 
but here was the boundary of its hos- 
tility. 

It necessarily followed that the war 
was merely one between political indi- 
viduals and parties. With little excep- 
tion, it made all classes and interests 
satisfied with what they possessed, and 
bound them from aggression: it arrayed 
not the poor against the rich, or trade 
against agriculture; and it only per- 
mitted the dissenters to seek equality 
of privileges. Under it the aristocracy 
and democracy, trade and agriculture, 
population and property, could duly 
protect their separate interests, and 
still be each divided to a sufficient ex- 
tent between Whig and Tory. Of 
course, it was only against public men 
and parties that popular discontent 
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and indignation, when called into 
action, were directed. A ministry and 
its measures might be in the last degree 
odious, the nation might be convulsed 
to its centre—but laws and institutions 
were so far from being injured, that 
the strife, discontent, and convulsion, 
operated to bring their excellence more 
fully before the public eye, and to 
serve them. It was to put down their 
enemies, to support the throne, defend 
the church, and vindicate the national 
honour, that commotion took place 
and mobs perpetrated their outrages. 
The regular existence of a powerful 
disaffected party was rendered impos- 
sible ; the opposition occupied the only 
ground on which one could stand, and 
was as efficacious in keeping it from 
birth as the ministry. The great par- 
ties combined to make the trader in 
sedition and turbulence contemptible, 
odious, and impotent. 

This exhibits the only mode in which 
party war can be made productive of 
good —can be reconciled with the being 
of free and good government—the only 
mode in which the Whig or democratic 
party can be maintained in the proper 
medium of strength, and with the re- 
quisite qualifications. 

The destructive change we have wit- 
nessed is to be charged principally on 
the present generation of Whigs. What- 
ever the last commenced, it still, not- 
withstanding the baleful effects of the 
French Revolution, spared the rights 
of the state, and took the ground of 
collective good. The living Whigs 
were the men who transferred party 
war to laws and institutions in both 
the mass and detail. For many years 
before their late accession to office, they 
fought primarily against these, and only 
incidentally against the Tory ministry, 
for refusing to be their ally; they at- 
tacked the latter, not for administering 
them erroneously or viciously, but for 
objecting to change and abolish them 
—not for bad measures, but for resist- 
ing innovation and subversion. To 
give this the very worst operation, they 
took grounds which swept away the 
rights of the state and the collective 
good, and consisted only of the assumed 
rights, separate benefits, and will of the 
less exalted part of the population. 
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Here was one of the great parties, 
which possessed half the press and 
almost as much of the legislature and 
aristocracy, in the first place constantly 
proclaiming that the laws and institu- 
tions ought, from injurious operation, 
to undergo sweeping change or aboli- 
tion; and, in the second, constantly 
insisting that this ought to be done in 
order to bestow their rights on, and 
obey the will of, the people. A very 
large part of parliament and the influ- 
ential classes, as well as the press, eter- 
nally assured the Irish Catholics that 
the laws took away their rights, and 
ground them to powder by the worst 
tyranny, and the middle and lower 
classes throughout the United Kingdom, 
that the House of Commons, in its 
election and conduct, plundered them 
of their rights, and inflicted on them 
every evil—the church, in various ways, 
produced great injury, and the clergy 
acted most mischievously—the aristo- 
cracy usurped their rights and opposed 
their weal—the courts of justice were 
filled with corruption and abuse—and 
the laws in general were of excessively 
defective and pernicious character. It 
mattered not if the throne escaped di- 
rect assault in parliament; for Lord 
Brougham and other Whigs regularly 
attacked it in the press, and they were 
known to be the writers. His lordship 
and his confederates, as legislators, 
puffed republicanism, reviled royalty, 
and used every opportunity for vilifying 
the royal family. The Catholic ques- 
tion was no longer advocated with due 
regard to the interests of the church ; 
it was perverted into an engine for 
making both her and her ministers 
objects of popular animosity; reform 
was no longer called for merely to 
improve the House of Commons—it 
was employed to array popular hatred 
against this house, the peers, and the 
general government. Change of every 
kind was in like manner insisted on, 
not to amend what was valuable, but 
to inflame the popular mind against 
the whole social system. 

As a matter of course, every man in 
the lower and middle classes who was, 
from choice or the influence of land- 
lord or master, a Whig, was made by 
his creed an enemy of this system. At 
elections, the object was to choose, not 
men who would act in the best manner 
according to the laws and institutions, 
but such as were hostile to and would 
labour to alter them. Public meetings 
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and general party strife turned on the 
same pivot. Thus faith was aided by 
feeling and contention, until the en- 
mity took the most malignant personal 
character. 

While the Whig jm of these classes 
was filled with sedition and disaffec- 
tion, the war necessarily resolved itself, 
in reality, into one of class and inte- 
rest—a deadly aggressive one of the 
democracy, poorer classes, dissenters, 
and population, against the aristocracy, 
wealthy orders, church, and property. 
Whigs and Tories remained only in 
name. The tendency of this was to 
give the worst feelings to the body of 
the people. 

Ample ground was here prepared 
for the demagogue, traitor, and rebel ; 
they had a large part of parliament, 
the aristocracy, and the press, to pro- 
pagate their doctrines, protect them, 
and give them followers. As men who 
reasoned the most justly from grievance 
to remedy, and made the most palata- 
ble promises, the Irish Catholics and 
British lower classes necessarily greatly 
preferred them to the Whig leaders. 
A new party, of the most revolutionary 
and dangerous kind, of course sprung 
into being throughout the United King- 
dom. 

The Whigs were the parents of this 
party; and then, by acting as their 
competitor, it added infinitely to the 
mischievous character of their creed 
and conduct. Rivals for popular fa- 
vour, they were compelled to equal it 
as far as possible in the faith and 
professions requisite for winning such 
favour; and, largely dependent on it 
for support, they were also compelled 
to protect it in any iniquity. As it 
grew in strength they changed and 
lowered their doctrines, rendered it 
lawless in its atrocities, and bowed to 
its dictation, until at last, on the 
Reform-bill, the profligate Whig la- 
boured as openly to trample on the 
sovereign, suppress the House of Peers, 
overthrow the church, and violate the 
laws, as the most depraved revolu- 
tionist. 

All this yielded the Tories far more 
benefit than evil. Doubtlessly it caused 
much difficulty and embarrassment to 
their ministry, but it also secured it 
almost any indulgence and latitude. It 
gave them a monopoly of power in 
regard to both the sovereign and the 
country. So long as they differed in 
creed from the Whigs, it was consi- 
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dered a matter of course for them to 
hold the reins of government. Every 
respectable Whig deemed his own 
leaders, unfit for office. 

This commanding position they vo- 
luntarily abandoned ; their degradation 
and ruin were solely and from choice 
things of their own production. On 
leading questions their heads embraced 
the doctrines of the Whigs, and this 
involved the surrender and demolition 
of every thing on which the supremacy 
of their party rested. In the first place, 
character vanished ; Toryism was stig- 
matised as error, Whiggism was held 
up as truth and wisdom; the Whig 
leaders were, in regard to trust and 
consistency, placed far above the Tory 
ones; and, in consequence, the unat- 
tached part of the community was 
transferred to the Whigs. Then every 
question which arrayed the better 
classes against the latter was settled 
on their own principles; all the mat- 
ters which secured the sovereign, aris- 
tocracy, and church, the agricultural, 
colonial, monied, and other interests, 
to the Tories—which constituted an 
impassable barrier between the Whigs 
and office — were, by the suicidal To- 
ries themselves, recklessly destroyed. 
The Whig was carefully purified by 
Tory hands from whatever made him 
obnoxious to the great interests of the 
empire; and in so far as this did not 
gain him their support, it made them, 
through disgust and indignation, neu- 
tral. 

The Tory rivalled the Whig; there- 
fore all the organs of party opinion com- 
bined in proclaiming laws and institu- 
tions to be highly defective and injurious, 
and in advocating alteration. It neces- 
sarily operated, in the most powerful 
manner, to strip him of followers, as 
he was in it only a follower himself; 
and his remedies for the evils he com- 
plained of were evidently less effective 
than those of his rival.. Every change 
he made had the same operation. The 
dissenters, both Catholic and Protest- 
ant, were rendered, by the abolition of 
the restrictive laws, infinitely more ac- 
tive, unanimous, and powerful, against 
him; the Catholic question, while it 
was agitated, gave him as many Pro- 
testant ones as did much towards ba- 
lancing those who opposed him, and 
its triumph made them his adversaries. 
Moreover, this triumph, by transferring 
hostilities from matters which ranged 
the body of the people on-the side of 
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the church, to her property and minis- 
ters, reduced his power prodigiously. 
The free trade and currency measures 
produced general distress, which, of 
course, filled the mass of the lower 
orders with animosity towards the 
Tory government; the animosity spread 
through the middle classes, and, for the 
first time, the farmers became discon- 
tented and infected with Radicalism, 
The population, in the midst of loss, 
insolvency, and hunger, was assured, 
on the one hand, by the Tory ministry, 
that remedy was out of the question— 
measures of aggravation would only be 
resorted to; and on the other, by the 
Whig and Radical, that reform, the 
spoliation of the church, the repeal of 
taxes, &c., would alone yield relief. 
The natural consequence followed: as 
one kind of relief was denied, it sought 
another; the Tory refused it every 
thing, therefore it turned against him 
to crave the remedies promised by the 
Whig. 

The mechanic institutes, and other 
things expressly projected to destroy 
him, were patronised or sanctioned by 
the Tory, without any effort to restrain 
them from doing him the intended 
mischief; they had his countenance 
in all their anti-religious, democratic 
grossness. 

As the ruler, he reserved coercion 
for his supporters, and gave boundless 
impunity to his enemies. It was the 
Orangemen only whom he bound and. 
punished—he suffered the Catholies to 
do what they pleased ; that part of the 
press alone was visited with his denun- 
ciations and prosecutions which upheld 
Toryism ; he tolerated and encouraged 
the Whig and Radical publications in 
the extreme of licentiousness; his offi- 
cial newspapers assailed the royal 
family, aristocracy, church—in a word, 
all the institutions and divisions of 
society which gave him a party: the 
conviction was generally produced, 
that those who took the Whig and 
Radical side might do and say any 
thing without fear of law; and they 
did and said every thing calculated to 
serve their cause. 

Combinations, clubs, and Radical 
publications, multiplied in every direc- 
tion amidst the people, and speedily 
freed them in the mass from the influ- 
ence of Whig and Tory, master and 
superior. But although they were ren- 
dered as independent of the Whig as 
of the Tory in leader and doctrine, they 
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had to choose between them at elec- 
tions, and their Radical representatives 
had to support the one or the other in 
parliament: the consequence was, the 
Whig reaped mighty gain from it, and 
the Tory ruin. When it is considered 
what a small number of votes will turn 
the scale at elections, it will appear 
almost surprising that the Tory, putting 
out of sight his close boroughs, was 
able to shew himself in the House of 
Commons. 

We see at present, amidst the fruits, 
the Whigs in office and Tories in oppo- 
sition, but both the parties destitute, to 
an unexampled degree, of strength, and 
well-nigh without followers. Both the 
middle and lower classes have separat- 
ed from them, treat them with disre- 
gard, and ouly support either when it 
will serve their own opinions and inte- 
rests. The same may be said of the 
better classes, saving the highest. The 
Whig and Tory, speaking generally, no 
longer divide and lead the community, 
but, if they act on their own opinions, 
they stand almost alone; the Radical 
or Liberal party is now the only one 
of the three which is mighty in num- 
bers, duly organised, and obedient to 
its leaders. 

As to definite, distinct, rational, con- 
stitutional creed, the Whigs have none. 
Putting aside their unmeaning, worth- 
less declamations on abstract princi- 
ples, their opinions on practical matters 
are servilely borrowed from the Radi- 
cals. We have just seen their heads, 
when acting as the government, trample 
on their own deliberate convictions, in 
obedience to Radical mandates, touch- 
ing a national question of the very last 
importance, and violate the essentials 
of what has hitherto been taught as 
Whiggism. The Irish Reform -bill, 
after being elaborately concocted and 
again and again reviewed, was altered 
in a leading part at the command of 
O’Connell and his followers; an im- 
portant amendment of the Scotch one 
was resolved on, and then, on the out- 
cry of the Scotch Radicals, abandoned. 
No one can be ignorant that the Whig 

ministry, in these matters, sacrificed 
its own judgment to those who were 
influenced hy the reverse of disinterest- 
ed, patriotic motives. In accordance 
with this specimen, throughout their 
creed some vague generality is pro- 
fessed, but the meaning and applica- 
tion are left to the dictation of the 
Liberal newspapers and unions. 
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A general election is expected, and 
no candidate is offering himself on the 
profession of Whiggism ; no one stands 
on the ground that he belongs to them 
as a party, and takes for his guides 
their leaders. On the contrary, all 
allusion to them is avoided, and the 
electioneering address is studiously 
drawn to meet the views of the Radi- 
cals: the candidate is a friend of church 
reform and an enemy of the corn-law— 
he is an advocate of free trade and the 
abolition of slavery; he culls from the 
Radical publications the topics which 
are in favour with their readers, and 
from these he compounds a faith which 
is so far from being taught by, that it 
is embarrassing and distasteful to, the 
Whig ministry as a whole. This is 
done by the follower, the only sup- 
porter, as the sole means of obtaining 
a seat; and the head imitates him, 
regardless of the official difficulties it 
may cast in his way, as the sole means 
of enjoying power. 

This subserviency to the Radicals is 
coupled with an utter contempt for the 
convictions of able, independent, patri- 
otic men. Every modification of the 
Reform-bill pressed on the ministry by 
eminent members of the legislature, 
demonstrably on public grounds alone, 
was rejected; in wanton violation of 
constitutional usage, not a single con- 
cession was made to the upright objec- 
tions of the better classes; while the 
surrenders I have mentioned, touching 
the Irish and Scotch bills, were made 
on the instant. The Whig candidate, 
in his election address, overlooks the 
opinions, interests, and rights of all 
but the lower part of society; to him 
the aristocracy and clergy, the land- 
owners and colonists, learned men and 
capitalists, are portions of the commu- 
nity unworthy of being listened to, and 
only of use as materials to be bartered 
for the favour of the rest. By leader 
and follower, the educated, experienced, 
exalted, and wealthy, either on public 
affairs, or when their own fortunes, pri- 
vileges, and liberties are assailed, are 
held forth as entitled to no notice when 
opposed to the multitude. 

It follows that present Whiggism 
wages offensive war against almost all 
that exists in the empire. If it for the 
moment spare the monarchy, it strips 
the king of his rights in practice, and 
makes him a passing menial ; it refuses 
to the aristocracy all power and free- 
dom, places it in slavery, and threatens 
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its being. The church is assailed by 
it in character, followers, and posses- 
sion, and it insists that she ought to 
have no political influence; and it in- 
cessantly labours to deprive the wealthy 
and intelligent part of the people of 
privilege and weight. To the British 
constitution it is thus so far hostile, 
that it maintains the government ought 
to be in practice a pure democracy. 
We have just had evidence, that to 
render the government this it will 
make the most flagrant inroads on 
usage and law. It seeks to inflict 
deadly injury on agriculture, the colo- 
nies, and various manufactures and 
trades; many laws and institutions it 
dooms to change or destruction. Re- 
form is carried, but it is only a means; 
and the ends are innovation and de- 
molition throughout the system of 
privilege, right, property, and regu- 
lation. 

And it also follows that this Whig- 
gism has the worst basis, and endea- 
yours to produce the most gigantic 
evils. Each tenet is gathered from 
popular outcry; and what prompts 
this outcry? Is reform in the Church 
demanded in the spirit of friendship 
for her, and in order to increase her 
stability and usefulness? Enmity is 
the source ; the object is to cover her 
with odium, despoil, and cripple her. 
To a large extent, the demand proceeds 
from rivals who seek her ruin ; and in 
respect of Ireland, it openly compre- 
hends the transference of much of her 
property to the Catholics. Does the 
clamour for the abolition of slavery 
flow from a desire to benefit the colo- 
nies and the national welfare? It pro- 
fesses to be dictated by nena 10S- 
tility to slavery in the abstract, and to 
be utterly regardless of the mischief it 
may do to either the colonies or the 
empire. Is the abolition of the corn- 
law sought on the score of general ad- 
vantage? It is called for as a means 
of exciting hatred against, and injuring, 
the aristocracy—of fighting the trading 
and labouring part of the population 
against the agricultural, for political 
purposes; it is confessedly to take 
from landowners, small and great, a 
vast portion of their property, and 
place them in a situation far below 
that of their fellow-subjects, in order 
to confer on the latter some petty, 
separate profits. Is it for the sake of 
equality of right and national pro- 
sperity that the aristocracy is doomed 
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to proscription and bondage, the influ- 
ence of the wealthy is smitten, and the 
sévereignty is claimed for the multi- 
tude? No: it is to acquire guilty 
private gain through robbery, tyranny, 
and national injury; the shopkeeper 
and labourer advocate it from selfish 
motives, which crave as a_ sacrifice 
both their superiors and country. All 
this is above doubt; it is known to all, 
through unreserved confession. 

This Whiggism, by borrowing and 
following, instead of leading, continu- 
ally impels its popular schoolmasters 
to multiply their profligate demands, 
and drag it deeper into error and dan- 
ger; it stimulates the production of 
what it borrows, and creates its leaders. 
Catholic emancipation has only pro- 
duced still greater discontent and con- 
vulsion in Ireland ;—the triumph of 
the Reform-bill has strengthened the 
cry for change and innovation in Eng- 
land: why? Because there is a Whig 
party constantly teaching the people 
that they constitute the real govern- 
ment, and ought to be obeyed in all 
things — always ready to defend their 
conduct, and press any demand they 
may think fit to make. Through it 
their worst proceedings are made legal 
and meritorious; their most unjust 
claims are rendered grave and neces- 
sary state questions. It may allow 
some subtraction and qualification to 
be expedient, but still, on the general 
matter, it insists that they are right, 
and ought to dictate. If the Whigs 
and their press declaim against the 
aristocracy, clergy, tithes, Irish Pro- 
testants, colonists, &c., this is amply 
sufficient to produce the evil, though 
they may differ from the multitude in 
plan and detail. 

The truth is, there are no longer, in 
the correct sense of the term, any 
Whigs. While both electors and can- 
didates disavow the name and avoid 
connexion with those who -bear it, the 
men who, for the sake of distinction, 
are still called Whigs, confess their 
subserviency to the Radicals, and tram- 
ple on the essentials of genuine Whig- 
gism. These men only form a subor- 
dinate division of the Radicals or 
Liberals; the latter and the Tories are 
now the two great parties. 

These sham Whigs can only hold 
office by obeying, to the farthest point, 
their Radical masters. Disobedience 
—an attempt to stand as an independ- 
ent party -- would strip them of sup- 
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port, as the rest of the community is 
against them. We have before us this 
monstrous incongruity —a ministry to 
which the better classes and all the 
great interests of the empire are hostile, 
which scarcely any part of the commu- 
nity trusts, and which is kept in being 
by the unpopularity of the Tories, and 
its submission to those who only sup- 
port, that they may command it. They 
must depend for preserving power on 
measures decidedly adverse to the laws 
and institutions of the empire, and 
which must keep them in conflict 
with the sovereign, the peers, and the 
wealthy orders. These measures must 
be aggressive, involving the destruc- 
tion of the privileges and fortunes of 
their opponents. 

With a Whig ministry, then, we 
must have the two houses of parlia- 
ment commonly at variance, provided 
the peers retain any independent feel- 
ing — the king and his ministers at 
variance—the commons and cabinet 
warring against the peers and sovereign 
—the lower part of the population 
struggling to ruin and enslave the 
upper — property in its masses conti- 
nually assailed —regular disaffection 
and turbulence—and unceasing at- 
tempts to bring the government, in 
both practice and form, to a republic. 
Changes made and threatened must 
keep agriculture, manufactures, and 
trade, in constant suffering, and the 
whole system of society in constant 
disorder. This must be the case, or 
there can be no Whig ministry. 

With the Whigs as the opposition, 
we must either have a Tory ministry 
misgoverning in every way under their 
dictation, or the subject arrayed against 
the ruler, population against law and 
property, the democracy against the 
aristocracy —licentiousness and con- 
vulsion, in order to batter down what 
exists in the empire, and produce every 
national ill. 

This is the prospect before us, so 
far as the Whigs are concerned, unless 
(of which there is little hope) they 
change their conduct. Unfortunately, 
they have placed themselves in such a 
situation that they have ccmparatively 
no strength save in the Radicals. The 
little power they had reserved for lead- 
ing as a party, their Reform-bill has 
taken away ; by throwing them, as well 
as the Tories, on the community, and 
turning all upright men against them, 
this bill almost compels them to choose 
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between following the Radicals and 
annihilation. 

Hope has nothing to rest on save 
the Tories, and they offer little to in- 
spire it; yet every thing is in their 
favour, except their own conduct. 

One mighty matter is, their cause is 
wholly a defensive one; it proposes 
nothing hazardous, demands nothing 
irritating or unjust, and offers nothing 
insulting to reason. It defends the 
laws and institutions of England — the 
equal rights and privileges of all —the 
fair distribution of protection and 
power. Friendly to the king and aris- 
tocracy, the church and better classes, 
it seeks for them nothing beyond what 
they possess under the constitution, for 
the sake of general good ; it seeks no 
more for them than for the lower 
classes. While it is adverse to giving 
farther political power to the latter, it 
is as free as that of the Whigs to pro- 
mote their prosperity. 

Such is Toryism, looked at apart 
from its professors; and it is evident, 
that if they act on it properly, they 
must always stand far above the Whigs 
in general estimation. In such case, 
they must, in the nature of things, be 
greatly preferred by the king, peers, 
church, agricultural and other great in- 
terests, learned bodies, and wealthy 
orders. They must also be much pre- 
ferred by the independent part of so- 
ciety : the rank, wealth, learning, wis- 
dom, and virtue of the community, 
must go with them. With regard to 
the body of the people, they have, in 
the church and better classes, advan- 
tages ofthe first value over their rivals ; 
their exertions to promote the bodily 
comforts of the labourer would be 
more effective in winning his favour 
than those of the Whigs to bestow on 
him destructive political privileges. 

What, then, makes the Tories un- 
popular and powerless? Their own 
incapacity and errors. 

The name of Tory is identitied with 
the laws and institutions, the fame and 
greatness of the empire ; public feelings 
and associations regard it as a vener- 
able and leading national possession: 
vilified and hated it may be, but no- 
thing can take away its dignity and 
lustre. This name they have renounced 
for the most unhappy one they could 
have blundered upon — they must call 
themselves Conservatives! The con- 
servative part of the country knows 
who made the changes which were wit- 
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nessed before the Whigs gained office, 
and the other part remembers who op- 


posed the Reform-bill. The new 
name injures them with friends, and 
makes them odious where it is of the 
first consequence for them to gain 
supporters. 

It is an impossibility in nature for a 
party to stand equally on all divisions 
of the community; if must grow out 
of and depend on some, and be more 
or less at variance with others. The 
dissenters from interest will prefer the 
Whigs, and their weight must go against 
the Tories : various manufacturing and 
trading divisions, from the same rea- 
son, will give the Whigs their favour. 
The Tories necessarily must find their 
strength in the other parts of society. 
As it is obvious to all men that they 
can never gain or render neutral the 
dissenters, &c., it might be imagined 
that they would leave nothing undone 
to acquire the attachment and preserve 
the power of such other parts. They 
have, however, long been embarked in 
the enterprise of buying up enemies by 
the sacrifice of friends, in order to 
stand triumphant on the equal love of 
all. The churchman was made a sop 
for the Catholic and Protestant dis- 
senter, the agriculturist for the manu- 
facturer, the villager for the townsman ; 
and the issue is, they have well nigh 
made equal enemies of all, while the 
dissenters and traders are much more 
unanimous against them than they ever 
were: churchmen and agriculturists 
are, to a very large extent, against 
them also. 

The Tories must find a principal 
pillar in the Church — meaning by the 
term, the laity as well as clergy. Her 
prosperity is not more essential for 
theirs than it is for maintaining the 
balance against the republican or de- 
mocratic party, and upholding the 
monarchy. Driven to them for de- 
fence, it is all she requires for giving 
in return her mighty support; and 
surely the dissenter can find no just 
cause of provocation in efforts to pro- 
tect what it has through law and public 
benefit. In this matter, however, nei- 
ther party nor national interests moves 
them to do their duty. Frequently, 
when she is assailed they are silent ; 
they meet attempts to injure her with 
compromise, or, if they venture to 
speak in her behalf, they apologise 
and explain in a way to render it use- 
less. Here the friend is disgusted, 
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and the enemy served. What incal- 
culable benefit they would confer on 
her and reap themselves, were they to 
fight her battles with due warmth and 
boldness, and on every attack expose 
the character and motives of the foe! 
The war made on the Church divides 


-her against herself; it arrays, in the 


first place, the poorer clergy against 
the richer, and, in the second, the laity 
against the clergy. Thus, the Whig 
and dissenter contrive to make her, in 
the major part, their ally for her over- 
throw : through the cry against tithes 
and great livings, the layman is led to 
oppose the Tory, and beat to the dust 
his pastor. That the Tories, as well as 
the country, have the deepest interest 
in making such reforms in her as will 
remove the layman’s dissatisfaction, 
unite him with the minister, and en- 
large the influence of the latter, must 
be obvious to all men. The general 
commutation of tithes, abolition of 
curates, suppression of pluralities, and 
more equal distribution of her pro- 
petty, would add enormously to their 
party power. And when it is remarked 
how her dignities are at present dis- 
posed of, need I ask how far they 
would profit from her just indepen- 
dence? They are, however, the oppo~- 
nents of these reforms: to gain the 
clergy, they are content to lose the 
laity ; they see the church falling, and 
with her themselves. Not one of them 
can be ignorant, that if the body of the 
people, or even a farther small propor- 
tion of them, become dissenters, it 
must be their own ruin ; yet they make 
no effort to purify her from the things 
which make her unpopular, and de- 
prive her of followers. They can only 
propose or sanction changes which 
degrade and weaken her. 

Agriculture must form another prin- 
cipal pillar to them ; nevertheless, they 
act towards it in the same manner. 
The Whig, though its enemy, manages, 
through tithes and taxes, to gain its 
support, in both England and Ireland ; 
while the Tory, as its defender, finds 
it hostile to him. The latter, instead 
of exhibiting the open courageous con- 
duct requisite for proving himself to 
be its friend, and the Whig its foe, 
conceals, turns, and modifies, until, to 
the less exalted but more numerous 
part of its members, the Whig appears 
the better protector. 

If Toryism be less friendly to the 
middle and lower classes than Whig- 
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gism, it deserves to be in its present 
condition ; and assuredly it will never 
prevail if it have them against it. The 
Whig pretends to be their especial 
patron ; ke sympathises with their dis- 
tress, echoes their complaints, and 
professes boundless solicitude for their 
welfare. And what is done by the 
Tory? He defames and ridicules 
them; he denies or doubts their alle- 
gations of suffering, opposes remedy, 
and stands before them in the light of 
an enemy. Is it, then, wonderful, that 
at elections he finds himself outnum- 
bered? Yet he has better means of 
gaining their favour than his rival. 
The latter is bound by his creed to 
keep them in their various varieties of 
distress ; it makes him the opponent 
of poor-laws and charities, the advo- 
cate of free trade and cheap labour— 
the champion of every thing that injures 
them. The creed of the Tory imposes 
on him contrary obligations. Calling 
himself a Conservative, it is his party- 
duty to protect the poor man’s bread as 
well as the rich man’s fortune and pri- 
vileges — the silk as well as the cotton 
trade—the colonies as well as the 
mother-country —— public prosperity as 
well as institutions. It is his decided 
party-interest, as a means of preserving 
the corn-law and other matters of pro- 
tection, to take up the complaints of 
the portions of the community which 
are suffering from the free-trade mea- 
sures, and insist on the necessary 
remedies —to leave nothing undone 
towards giving employment and food 
wherever they are needed, in both 
England and Ireland. 

If the Tory should take up the cause 
of the destitute agricultural labourer in 
England—endeavour to give Ireland 
poor-laws, and other means of relieving 
want—support the claim of the silk- 
weavers, &c. for relief—and adopt all 
rational suggestions from the middle 
and lower classes generally, for better- 
ing their condition—it would place 
him far above his rival in popular esti- 
mation, and give him a powerful party 
amidst the lower classes. In addition, 
it would yield the mighty advantage of 
connecting these classes with the aris- 
tocracy, by visibly employing it in 
their behalf. It is a calamitous cir- 
cumstance, that while the democratic 
party labours so incessantly to gain 
the body of the people, the aristocracy 
is disabled by its party from doing any 
thing but oppose and alienate them. 
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If there be sufficient reason why the 
noble should refuse to extend popular 
privileges, there is reason equally pow- 
erful why he should do his utmost to 
give necessaries to the labourer who 
tills his estate, business to the trades- 
man, and employment to the starving 
mechanic. 

The Tory vituperates the body of 
the population for revolutionary con- 
duct, and hostility to himself and the 
aristocracy. Admitting his charges to 
be but too true, what does the other 
side of the question exhibit? Un- 
exampled loss and want have long 
scourged the population, and both in- 
quiry and remedy have been steadily 
refused : the main objects of the revo- 
lutionary conduct have been work and 
food. If relief have been an impossi- 
bility, the sufferers have believed the 
contrary ; and it is not in human nature 
for a people to be other than discon- 
tented in such circumstances. In the 
midst of all this, the Tory has even 
denied the existence of distress, and 
stigmatised all complaint as Radicalism 
—to ask inquiry for the insolvent mas- 
ter or starving workmen, to call on the 
aristocracy to interest itself in favour 
of its dependents, to crave the removal 
of sources of popular exasperation, to 
oppose destructive measures, to speak 
in favour of the community against 
him, has been declaimed against by 
many of his writers as Radicalism; 
and the declamation has contained 
abundant abuse of both the lower and 
middle classes. The aristocracy has 
been motionless, and it has been mixed 
up with him in the whole; and the 
Whig has been incessantly charging 
all the distress on him and the aris- 
tocracy. Here is a state of things 
which could not have done other than 
produce what he blames; and if it 
must, from necessity or any other cause, 
continue—if Toryism must be a creed 
regardless of the people’s needs, and 
hostile to their feelings, defending the 
upper by abuse of the less exalted 
classes—he must, whether deservedly 
or not, remain as he is. 

The Tories call themselves Conser- 
vatives, to make themselves appear the 
reverse of the Whigs: now difference 
of name is nothing without a corre- 
sponding one of creed, and where are 
we to find the latter? Let me be 
understood to mean, in all I say, by 
the word Tories, their heads—those 
who give them conduet, and, in case 
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of change, would form the Tory minis- 


try. Many individuals among them 
display the best principles, but they 
must be judged as a party by what 
they do, and appear as one. It matters 
not what Lord Eldon may say, or Mr. 
Sadler may attempt, or the minor part 
of them may think ; as a party, they 
will only act on the opinions of these 
heads: and it is from these opinions 
that the country will form of them its 
own. Where, then, are we to find this 
difference of creed? The question of 
reform is extinct, but on it they differed 
as much from each other as from the 
Whigs. Looking in detail at the great 
questions which agitate the public 
mind, what is the difference between 
them and the Whigs on the free-trade 
measures? Practically, nothing. The 
Duke of Wellington speaks against 
free trade, but Sir Robert Peels lauds 
Mr. Ricardo and Sir H. Parnell at 
every turn, as the first authorities; Mr. 
Herries, by chance, denounces the eco- 
nomists, but Mr. Courtenay is their 
worshipper. Ifthey now support in- 
quiry touching the silk and glove trades, 
they declare against all change. In 
regard to the shipping interest, and the 
slavery, foreign sugar, and colonial 
timber questions, no difference of 
moment can be discovered. On the 
corn-law, and protection to agriculture 
generally, they agree with the Whigs, 
if the latter are to be believed: thé€fe 
are Whigs who would abolish the law, 
and there are Tories who would do 
the same. 

There is no difference respecting the 
currency question; the Tories are as 
much bound to gold as the Whigs. 

In matters relating to the Church, 
they are with the Whigs, or neutral, in 
so far as the latter are opposed by her 
more zealous friends ; in other things, 
the difference is to their disadvantage. 

On poor-laws for Ireland, and means 
for improving the circumstances of the 
labouring classes generally, no differ- 
ence appears; and the case is the 
same touching measures for restoring 
general prosperity. 

It is no doubt understood, that the 
Tories incline to the higher and the 
Whigs to the lower classes ; and it is 
well known that the former are sin- 
cerely attached to the constitution : 
but the difference here relates princi- 
pally to political privileges and power, 


and, unhappily, it only serves them- 


with a minority. The knowledge that 
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they would do their utmost to preserve 
the institutions of the empire, has little 
weight with many whom it ought to 
influence; and it injures them with 
the mass. Their conservative differ- 
ences relate to abstract matters, or such 
as are not at the moment pressed ; and 
they are not combined with such as 
regard property and bread: on the 
questions for gaining the great interests 
and the body of the people, no material 
difference is visible. 

This absence of definite, obvious, 
opposite creed, their differences from 
each other, and the vague, evasive 
manner in which they speak, operate 
against them ruinously. No convic- 
tion prevails that they would not in 
office do the same as the Whigs; the 
interest which suffers has no hope that 
they would give it relief, and that which 
is threatened scarcely expects they 
would remove its danger. Agriculture, 
the colonies, &c. &c., have no proper 
pledge from them to inspire confidence 
and win support; therefore, general 
dislike of the Whigs gains them little 
favour. The injurious effects reach 
far beyond themselves. The follower 
from party-feeling, if from nothing 
else, embraces the opinions of his 
leader throughout society. So long as 
the Tories distinctly differed from the 
Whigs on leading public questions, 
they had an enthusiastic party in every 
class; and, what was of more conse- 
quence, the church had one, the aris- 
tocracy had one even amidst the lower 
orders, and agriculture one amidst 
merchants and manufacturers ; Whig- 
gism and Radicalism had a mighty 
party against them in the humblest di- 
visions of the community. But now 
the Tory follower has nothing sub- 
stantial given him by his head on 
which to differ from the Whigs ; his 
war against them is only a personal 
one,— he is left to embrace their opin- 
ions. The consequence is, Whig 
doctrines generally prevail. 

Without an influential press, the 
Tories must be powerless; and their 
press cannot be influential if it be not 
duly supported by its party. At this 
moment it is placed in conflict with 
the mass of the population ; it is not 
allowed the means of pleasing the 
middle and lower classes on some 
questions, if it offend them on others; 
so far as concerns its party, it can only 
oppose and irritate them. Ifit espouse 
their interests on particular matters, it 
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has not the authority and eloquence of 
a powerful party in parliament to 
second it; on the contrary, its party, in 
all probability, openly dissents from it. 
Does it take the side of the shipping 
interest and silk trade? the leading 
Tories take the opposite one; does it 
advocate a paper currency ? it is known 
that they differ from it wholly. Thus, 
if it break through the restraints for 
provoking popular hostility, it has their 
weight against it; consequently, it 

makes little impression, and it rather 
injures than serves them. Whether 
justly or not, their press is very na- 
turally banished from amidst the body 
of the population as an enemy; and 
its banishment will endure, until, with 
the full sanction and concurrence of its 
party, it may rival that of the Whigs in 
what is requisite for gaining popular 
favour. 

I say not this to cast blame on indi- 
viduals or the body: whether they act 
justly and wisely, is not the question. 
I speak of facts; if their conduct be 
the best possible, it still has the fruits 
I have named, and, if persevered in, 
must keep them in the minority. 

What a contrast does this conduct 
form to that which has so long been 
seen in the Whig! The latter coura- 
geously carried invasion into every 
quarter; he attacked the aristocracy 
and church, agriculture, and nearly all 
= leading interests ; he even assailed, 

1 like manner, many of the feelings 
al interests of the middle and lower 
classes. But while he did this as es- 
sential towards possessing a separate 
creed and party, he did his utmost, as 
far as his profit would permit, to gain 
the body of the people. He set up the 
dissenters against the church, and then 
paralysed her by arraying the laymen 
against the minister, and demolishing 
her privileges. He fought the great 
trades against agriculture, and then 
disarmed the latter by turning the la- 
bourer and tenant against the landlord. 
His labours were equally unremitting 
and dexterous to extend, and give 
effect to, his press, win the people at 
large, and exempt them from all con- 
trol or influence which might be hostile 
to him. He made no idle attempt to 
please all,— to triumph through conci- 
liation and concession,—to gain the 
hostile divisions of the community by 
the sacrifice of friendly ones. 1 need 
not speak of his success. If he have 
been so successful with every thing 
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against him, similar exertions could 
scarcely fail to make the Tory equally 
so, when every thing is in his favour. 

If parties were not wholly impene- 
trable to the influence of patriotism, 
they might all see in the state of the 
empire need for a radical change of 
conduct. Doctrines are triumphant,— 
that because a man is of exalted rank 
he is unfit for office, and for having a 
voice in the management of public 
affairs,— because he is learned or rich, 
he ought to be treated as a public 
enemy,—because he is poor and igno- 
rant, he alone understands national 
interests, and can be trusted for acting 
disinterestedly and uprightly. These 
doctrines assure us, that the upper 
house of parliament ought to be the 
slave of the lower one, the king ought 
to have no discretionary power, the 
opinions of able impartial men ought 
to be disregarded, and the multitude, 
whatever may be its delusion and in- 
fatuation, ought to dictate to both the 
legislature and executive. They are 
spread abroad by the minister and 
noble, as well as by the abandoned 
traitor. 

In the consequences, we have just 
seen the empire, according to the 
avowal ofall, on the verge of rebellion, 
revolution, and anarchy ; and this state 
of things in a great measure continues, 
so far as regards feeling and prospect. 
What is the great object? Is it ra- 
tional measures for giving the popula- 
tion necessaries and comforts, virtue 
and happiness? They are never men- 
tioned. Is it to obtain political liber- 
ty? No; all own that our institutions 
are in essentials admirable ; and no 
one avers that liberty, either civil or 
religious, is unduly contracted. We 
have a constitution against which its 
worst enemies can prove nothing, and 
under which popular freedom con- 
tinually degenerates into licentious- 
ness, without molestation. If all the 
avowed objects were accomplished,— 
if the aristocracy were wholly expelled 
from the management of public affairs, 
the church were reformed and de- 
molished, tithes and corn-laws were 
annihilated, and the supreme govern- 
ment were vested in the multitude, 
we have no evidence offered us that 
it would yield any benefit to those who 
are called the people. Amidst this 
outcry against the aristocracy, no 
proofs are produced that it has done 
injury ; the abuse of the church is 
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combined with no detail of the evil 
she has caused ; and no reasonable 
assurance is given us that “ the people” 
will make a better government than 
the one which has hitherto existed. 
The empire has been placed and is 
kept in this condition without adequate 
cause or plausible pretext; the object 
has been, and is, even on confession, 
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All parties,—not only those which 
have taught and assisted, but also 
those whose duty it has been to oppose 
and resist,—ought, at least, in sheer 
selfishness, to look seriously at this, 
and inquire whether they can survive 
if the empire fall,— whether a change 
of conduct be not necessary to prevent 
— party ruin. 





— party profit. Aw INDEPENDENT PITTITE. 


THOUGHTS ON THE SEA. 


Tue joy of song, which hath such deep control, 
Now on my mind a shadowy world hath brought, 
Stirring the hidden depths of heart and soul 
With glorious thought; 
For it brings with it images of thee, 
IMMEASURABLE Sea! 


The mind in its immensity expands 
To take within its range so vast a theme, 
And clothes the thoughts with hues of other lands, 
As in a dream ; 
Giving to words a light, a power, a sense, 
Of passionate influence. 


Shadows that dwell within th’ unfathom’d deep! 
Spirits that ride upon its angry wave! 
Ye fearful shapes and dreadful things that creep 
In rock and cave ! 
Why should the secrets of your home be known 
Unto the Dead alone ? 


But has not oft the wond’ring seaman heard 
The witching song of mermaids in their caves ; 
And in the storm, many an awful word 
Borne o’er the waves ? 
Have not th’ uninhabited rocks given birth 
To sounds unknown on earth ? 


Has not the shipwreck’d sailor often seen 
Sights which have curdled his impetuous blood, 
Whene’er the wings of the strong winds have been 
Upon the flood ? 
Does not the drowning mariner behold 
What tongue hath never told ? 


Have not the pearl-fishers discern’d the forms 
Which people thy blue depths, the fearful things 
That bear the spirit of a thousand storms 
Upon their wings ; 
Shapes unimaginable, with looks that tell 
Of horror and of hell ? 


Have not the awful women of the Isles 
Held dread communion with thy viewless powers, 
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And promised, by the aid of spells and wiles, 

Fair winds and showers ? 
Then give the secrets of the dead to me, 
IMPENETRABLE Sea! 


’Tis fabled in a verse of Grecian tongue, 
Oceanus thy waters ruled of old, 
From whom the Oceanides were sprung, 
Who, we are told, 
Gave the unsandall’d foot and naked limb 
Free to the water’s brim. 


And from the silvery foam which on thee lay, 
Like the chaste purity of falling snows, 
Shewing the glory of the God of Day, 
Love’s Queen arose, 
With that immortal beauty which should bind 
The hearts of all mankind. 






But thou hast roll’d from chaos, ere the Word, 

The mighty Word ! through realms of ether came; 

When the vast depths of thy dark waters heard 
Jehovah’s name, 

Creation started into life, and earth 

Rose proudly into birth. 


Thou hast thy mountain-waves resistless hurl’d 
O’er the devoted ones of every land, 
Taking within thy breast a sinful world 

At His command; 
And human littleness and human pride 
Thou wert condemn’d to hide. 






Oh ! thou art lovely, when the golden smiles 
Of the warm sunbeams on thy surface rest, 
Giving to life and light a thousand isles 
Which gem thy breast, 
And send delicious odours in the breeze, 
From groves of spicy trees. 


But thou art glorious when the tempest howls, 
Like a roused tigress springing to the fight ; 
And the black sky grows blacker as it scowls 
Upon the night ; 
When thunder roars, and the red lightning leaps 
Over thy foaming deeps. 






Changes have fallen on the earth, but thou 
Hast been the same from the first age of men ; 
The same eternal glory decks thy brow 

As it did then: 
Though storms rush over thee, thou flowest on 
As calmly when they’re gone. 










Thou takest from the continents, to add 
To wave-girt islands an extended space ; 
And by degrees bare rocks with earth are clad 
For a new race; 
Till a Columbus sees with wond’ring eye 
New worlds before him lie. 
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Thou hast been chosen for a prince’s bride ; 
Yearly Venetian doges, wise and brave, 
The jewell’d ring, with kingly pomp and _— 
ast in thy wave. 
Ah! ’tis a glorious thing to wed with thee, 
O, Ttuou Uncuanoine Sea! 


Mighty have been the armaments that swept 
Thy waters for dominion of its waves, 
Since that day when with thee great Pharaoh slept 
With all his slaves ; 
Since the innumerable Persian host, 
And the Armada’s boast. 


How was their glory clouded with thy frown! 
How before thee their boasted strength grew weak ! 
How did the proud “ Invincible” bow down 
When thou did’st speak ! 
And then the warring myriads on thy breast 
Were hush’d in sleepless rest ! 


Man talks of thy obedience to his sway,— 
O, let the vain and babbling thing talk on ; 
Who ever bore his sceptre for a day, 
But it was gone? 
For who can put a bridle upon thee, 
UncovernaB_e Sea! 


What were to thee the Persian’s stripes and chains ? 
What was to thee the Roman’s idle boast ? 
What was to thee the vaunt of the proud Danes 
Upon thy coast ? 
On did’st thou glide, in calm contempt of blows 
And threats from such vain foes. 


For thou hast armies stronger than of old 
The Macedonian to Hydaspes led, 
Form’d of the great, the noble, and the bold, 
Who've fought and bled : 
What are the nations of the world to thee, 
UnconquERABLE Sea! 


O, might I but possess the precious store 
Which thou hast gather’d to thy hoards of old, 
Composed of riches brought from ev’ry shore ; 
Silver and gold, 
And gems, from Heathen, Christian, Jew, and Moor,— 
Then no man should be poor! 


For thou hast jewels of uncounted price, 
Gather’d from older worlds as rich as ours, 
When, numerous ages since, the glittering vice 
Had all its powers ; 
And man allow’d his heart to be a clod, 
That gold might be his god. 
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The mighty Babylon her tribute sent, 
And princely Tyre, and gorgeous Sidon too; 
From wond’rous Thebes the fated vessels went 
To pay their due: 
And gold of Ophir, cunning hands had wrought, 
The ships of Tarshish brought. 


But thy exchequer flourishes as high 
Almost as once it did; within thy deeps 
The El Dorado stores neglected lie 
In mountain heaps ; 
And India has poured forth her millions there 
Of treasures rich and rare. 






And wave-girt Venice, thron’d upon the sea, 
Whose merchants have been conquerors and kings, 
With Genoa the superb, pour’d fast and free 
Their precious things, 
And costly fabrics wove of silken twine, 
As off’rings on thy shrine. 


Yet thou’rt a miser with thy riches,— still 
Adding fresh treasure to thy hidden store ; 
Though frequent argosies thy caverns fill, 
Thou seekest more; 
Hungering for wealth, of little use to thee, 
InsaTIABLeE Sea! 






Oft when a boy upon thy breast I lay, 
Changing my many motions with my whims, 
To let the light of the warm sunbeams play 
Upon my limbs ; 
Or dashing through the waves with glee as wild 
As an unconscious child. 






And I have stray’d thy yellow sands along, 
Mid scenes most stirring to poetic minds, 
To hear the hollow sea-shell’s mimic song 
Of waves and winds ; 
And garnering up a store of fond delights 
From many pleasing sights. 


Alone I’ve stood beside thy sounding shore, 
List’ning to the wild music of thy voice ; 
And while the moaning winds would sigh and roar 
I would rejoice. 
I loved to be familiar with each sound 
Which echo’d far around. 






But soon I had a boat with swelling sail, 
And many a day reposed beneath the sky, 
Courting the breeze until it proved a gale, 
And waves were high ; 
And when the storm was raging in its height 
I felt a deep delight. 


My joy was in the long-continued roll 
Of the fierce thunder, when it bellowing came; 
But there seem'd deeper glory for my soul 
In the red flame,— 
To watch the dazzling flashes that were sent 
To light me as I went. 
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I’ve heard the sea-gull screaming o’er my head, 
I’ve seen the stormy petrel on my track ; 
But none had power to stop me where I led, 
Or keep me back ; 
And I maintain’d companionship with thee, 
UnratnomaBLe Sea! 


Of those who held dominion on thy waves, 
Who is there that has sway’d it long, or well ? 
Thou dost not truckle to the power of slaves,— 
But let me tell — 
’Tis to the free, and to the free alone, 
Whose power thy waters own. 


The Island-born have swept thy billow since 
The Sea-Kings bore their proud dominion there, 
Though Europe leagued, and oft some powerful prince 
The fight would dare ; 
Holland, and Spain, and France, have many a day 
Felt a superior sway. 


They were as chaff before the rushing wind, 
As dead leaves scatter’d by an autumn shower : 
They throng’d in arms, were conquer’d, and resign’d 
Their useless power. 
What flag waved triumph o’er thy foaming brine? — 
My island-home, ’twas thine! 


And now shall we our former fame forget, 
And let our barks rot idle on the wave? 
No!—do we not possess a Sea-King yet, 
As good and brave 
As ever free-born men were glad to own 
Upon an ocean-throne. 


Deeds might be done worthy our glorious isle— 
Arise, ye relicts of the mighty dead ! 
The fame of Trafalgar and of the Nile 
Is not yet fled ; 
A shame upon our bravery remains 
While Poland is in chains. 


Send o’er the wave the British flag unfurl’d, 
Where Nelson, Drake, and Hood, the way have shewn ; 
Then Freedom o’er the nations of the world 
Shall raise her throne, 
And let her sway remain unchanged like thee, 
Tuou EVERLASTING Sea! 
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“‘ MY CONTEMPORARIES ;” 






FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A RETIRED BARRISTER. 


Ir is the fashion of the present day to 
publish what are termed Reminis- 
cences. They are the history of occur- 
rences which took place in the time of 
the author, and anecdotes of those who 
were his contemporaries during the 
same period. They affect no import- 
ance, and yet possess no inconsiderable 
share of interest: that they derive from 
the curiosity which the generality of 
the world feels to become acquainted 
with the real character of those who 
have been distinguished by great pub- 
lic services, by rank, or by talents. 
Unsatisfied with what passes before 
them and meets the public eye, they 
wish to follow them into retirement, 
and to see them there without disguise. 

It is not from the studied address 
of the public speaker, or the formal 
carriage of high office, that the true 
estimate of human character is to be 
formed. Every man in society is, to 
a certain degree, an actor: he must 
disguise his real, or give up a certain 
portion of his natural character, to the 
opinions and prejudices of others, and 
assume that which his intercourse with 
the world renders necessary. To ap- 
preciate him justly, he should be seen 
in every situation. In public, when 
he acts under the intluence of his feel- 
ings, without regulating his conduct by 
the opinion of the world -— in private, 
when retired from business and re- 
leased from study, he gives freedom to 
his thoughts, and his language flows 
without premeditation from his heart. 
It is from scenes such as these curiosity 
wishes to derive its information of the 
natural character of the individual, and 
finds an interest in the details of the 
private habits, pursuits, and even con- 
versations of those who have been so 
distinguished. Incidents of the most 
ordinary occurrence, and anecdotes of 





the most unimportant description, are 
sought for and collected to contribute 
to its gratification. 

But curiosity does not stop there : 
the likenesses and lineaments of the 
faces of those upon whom, from their 
merits, public observation has been 
drawn, are preserved, handed down 
in engravings, and furnish the port- 
folio of the collector and the antiquary. 
They acquire a value in proportion to 
the eminence of the person whom they 
represent, and realise the ambition of 
our old law authors, who were anxious 
to give equal perpetuity to their personal 
likenesses and their works by prefixing 
their portraits to their title-pages.* 

From this curiosity few will, I think, 
be found wholly exempt. For myself, 
I make no scruple of avowing, that it 
would afford me some gratification, to 
read accounts of those who sat upon 
the bench, or were distinguished mem- 
bers of the bar, and whose names occur 
in our earlier reporters, to learn by 
what talents, what manners, or what 
habits they were distinguished. 

From whatever source we derive 
entertainment, we are apt to conclude 
that what is pleasing to ourselves will 
be found equally so to others. It is to 
that feeling the following sketches owe 
their origin. I had, in every stage of 
my life, and in every situation, adopted 
and followed as a maxim, the practice 
of Horace — 





si quid datur oti 
Illudo chartis ;” 


and at different times had amused my- 
self with sketching the characters of my 
contemporaries, with the addition of 
some anecdotes relating to them. A 
collection made from such materials, 
appeared to me likely to be received 
with some degree of interest by the 


* The late Mr. Professor Christian (than whom no one was better acquainted 
with the science of book-making) was aware of the public appetite for this species of 
decoration by portraits, and how much it contributed to the sale of any work upon 


which it was bestowed. 


ch it was His attachment to it, however, seems to have led him into 
an indiscriminate and ill-judged use of it. 


He sent his edition of Blackstone's 


Commentaries into the world adorned with engravings of the learned judges whose 
names occur in it. Whether from the terrific dignity which he has bestowed on 
Lord Ch. Justice Holt, or from the drowsy solemnity of the countenance in Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, the book acquired any additional value in the eyes of the public, I will 
not presume to say ; but I never took it up so disguised by meretricious ornament, 
without mentally apostrophising the volume in the words of the self-sentencing 


Pope, given by Blackstone in his 3d volume, ch. 20, ‘‘ Judico te cremari.” 
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present members of the profession, and 
to become a not unentertaining legacy, 
to those of it who may come after me, 
and whose sentiments on such subjects 
may accord with my own. Early im- 
pressions are not easily effaced—me- 
mory preserves and transmits them. 
Though much of the subject of these 
ages is drawn from that source, the 
aeanel term ‘ Reminiscences” I 
have rejected, as forming but a small 
portion of them: they are devoted to 
the delineation of original character, 
and if they possess any merit, it is 
from that only they will derive it. 

To sketch with truth the character of 
any man, the author’s first duties are 
accuracy and fidelity. ‘To give it with 
accuracy, personal acquaintance, fre- 
quent intercourse, and long-continued 
observation, are indispensable. These 
opportunities I possessed and enjoyed 
for many years, with every individual 
whose name is found in these pages, 
and whose character I profess to give. 
In the task which 1 have undertaken, 
I have no private end to answer, no 
selfish object to attain, no spleen to 
gratify; 1 borrow from no quarter a 
thought or an expression; my pen now 
records the impressions of my early 
life, formed during those of the indivi- 
duals themselves. I draw from my 
own resources only, and what I write 
are reflections the result of my own 
observations — facts which took place 
under my own eye, or such as I de- 
rived from information upon which I 
could rely. Retired from the bar and 
from public life, 1 had much unem- 
ployed leisure. To continue what I 
had begun, and to extend it so as to 
embrace a wider field of the profession, 
suggested itself to me as a source of 
amusement, on which to bestow some 
of the many idle hours which retire- 
ment afforded me. ‘The following 
pages are the fruit of that leisure: the 
characters are drawn by my own hand ; 
the anecdotes are such as memory pre- 
sented them, or taken from the corner 
of my note-book, where they were pre- 
served as the memoranda of some plea- 
santries which had passed in court, and 
had found a place there. 

No man ever passed through life 
whom the worid concurred in pro- 
nouncing faultless — no man in whom 
something might not be found wanting 
in talents, in temper, or in manner. 
There is an amiable and an unfavour- 
able side in every man’s character— 
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something to be praised — something, 
perhaps, to be censured. To be just, 
unmerited panegyric and undeserved 
censure are equally to be avoided ; to 
bestow indiscriminate praise is to do 
injustice to those who really merit it; 
it is to lower sketches such as these, 
pretending to something of an historic 
character, to the level of the obituary 
of a monthly magazine. But where 
the object is to put the future members 
ofthe profession in possession of the real 
characters of those who have gone before 
them; to enable them to distinguish 
those whose memories are consecrated 
by their conduct during life, to respect 
and reverence; from those who, when 
living, had no title to either; it is due 
to truth not to withhold censure where 
censure is due. I write to inform — 
not to flatter or to slander. I practised 
at the bar during a very long period, 
without ever having had even a cool- 
ness with any member of the profes- 
sion; I may therefore be allowed to 
make not unjust pretensions to impar- 
tiality, and to claim an exemption from 
all suspicion of prejudice. 

Of the anecdotes to which I have 
given place, many, I have no doubt, 
will be found not to be new; to those 
who were members of the profession in 
my own time, it may detract from the 
entertainment which they might other- 
wise afford, but not from their origi- 
nality. I kept no register of “stray 
jokes and pilfered witticisms,” with a 
view to future publication, and to the 
sorry fame of being such an editor; 
they were collected in court from my 
own hearing, in private conversation or 
in public business, and on the preserva- 
tion of them I bestowed but little at- 
tention. I may have given to one, by 
mistake, what belonged to another; it 
will, however, be recollected, that every 
bon-mot finds many fathers, and is 
claimed by many owners ; but a stray 
joke, like any other estray, however 
many hands it may pass through, re- 
mains still the property of the first 
owner. Many, I have no doubt, have 
escaped from across the channel, where 
they abound, and he who first catches 
them here makes them his own. Many 
may have found their way into print 
from the length of time which has 
elapsed since their birth, and I may 
have repeated in conversation what [ 
here relate; but they are given not as 
specimens of refined wit, but as occa- 
sionally illustrating the characters and 
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style of conversation of those to whom 
I have thought they belonged ; and 
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they form a very inconsiderable portion 
of the following pages. 


LORD MANSFIELD. 


At the period of my first acquaintance 
with Westminster Hall as a student, 
Lord Mansfield was on the bench, 
where he had presided for above thirty 
years. The puisne judges were Willes, 
Ashurst, and Buller. Lord Mansfield, 
when I last saw him, was in his eigh- 
tieth year, and his person bore the 
strongest marks of old age. Of his 
public and private life, his conduct at 
the bar and in politics, so much has 
been written, and is in possession of the 
world, as to make it unnecessary for 
me to comment or observe on them. 
Though at that advanced period of life, 
and bending under the weight of years, 
he still preserved those polished man- 
ners for which he had been at all times 
so distinguished ; and though age had 
weakened the powers of his once vigo- 
rous mind, it had not stripped him of 
those marks of taste and genius with 
which nature had so liberally endowed 
him. In the following year he retired 
wholly from the bench and from 
public life. To the students, Lord 
Mansfield was eminently attentive ; 
they were admitted to a seat on the 
bench with him, and allowed there to 
take their notes without interruption. 
The present Lord Grenville was a con- 
temporary student with me; he at all 
times sat on the bench, on the right 
hand of Mr. Justice Ashurst, in which 
place he took his notes. This mark of 
attention, shewn only to him when the 
court was full, was considered as a 
compliment to his rank. At nisi prius, 
every student of the four inns of court 
enjoyed an equal indulgence. 

The conduct of the king’s counsel 
was distinguished by similar courtesy : 
we were invited to sit within the bar, 
as affording us a greater facility in tak- 
ing notes; and during the whole period 
that I was a student, mine were taken 
within the bar, sitting near to Mr. Tho- 
mas Cowper, the king’s counsel. I 
owed the situation to no personal in- 
troduction; I was a perfect stranger to 
him; but a liberal and gentlemanlike 
feeling seemed to pervade the whole 
court over which Lord Mansfield pre- 
sided, and of which he displayed so 
admirable an example. 

The indulgence which I have men- 
tioned, has been for several years dis- 


continued. For what reason, after 
having been so long enjoyed, it was 
withdrawn, I have never learned. It 
was attributed, at the time, to Lord 
Kenyon ; but as I was at the bar when 
he was appointed, and no longer re- 
quired it, the precise period of its dis- 
continuance made no impression upon 
me. That the merit of this unaccom- 
modating regulation belonged to him, 
I cannot presume to say; but he had 
so undisputed a title to every thing 
ungracious, that his claim in this in- 
stance was as little doubted as dis- 
puted. I have no recollection, however, 
of having seen, during the period 
that he was chief justice, the stu- 
dents occupying those seats which in 
my early life they were accustomed 
to fill. 

To embrace that period of my pro- 
fessional life to which I mean to devote 
these pages, and to employ them in 
the review of the characters of those 
learned persons whose names will be 
found to have a place in them, it became 
necessary for me to begin with those 
who filled judicial seats, or were of 
high professional rank, at the com- 
mencement of my legal life. Of these 
my information was limited, and of 
course my strictures and observations 
necessarily wanting in that interest 
which they may be found afterwards to 
possess. The probationary years which 
intervened from my first opening a 
law-book to my call to the bar, I de- 
voted to severe study. I neither had 
nor sought for the intercourse of mixed 
society, nor had I the advantage of a 
personal introduction to any member 
of the bench or bar; I had therefore 
no access to the sources from whence 
anecdote or private information re- 
specting individuals are usually drawn, 
nor the opportunity of availing myself 
of them, until some time after I was 
called to the bar. My early sketches, 
strictures, or anecdotes, were wholly 
drawn from observation of what passed 
in court, and gleaned from the daily 
occurrences which there took place. 
These will be found, however, to be 
few. I was not long confined to the 
privacy of learned retirement, nor was 
the intimacy of the best members of 
my profession long withheld from me ; 
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the best sources of information were 
soon thrown open to me, and I was 
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left to the full enjoyment of my own 
judgment. 


MR. JUSTICE WILLES. 


The retirement of Lord Mansfield left 
Mr. Justice Willes in possession of the 
place of senior puisne judge of the 
Court of King’s Bench. He seemed 
to be held in very moderate estimation 
by the bench, the bar, and the public. 
There was a flippancy of manner and a 
levity of deportinent about him, wholly 
at variance with the dignity of his situ- 
ation and the becoming gravity of the 
judicial character. To the personal ap- 
pearance connected with it he shewed 
equal indifference, and he was distin- 
guished by a slovenly neglect of the 
costume appropriated to his station as 
a judge. The ermine which covered 
his shoulders had long ceased to be 
white; his scarlet robes had assumed 
a dingy brick colour; and his wig 
seemed to have gone a seven-years’ 
May-day circuit with a chimney- 
sweeper. ‘These were the ornaments 
of a fat, unwieldy figure, endowed with 
a face of smirking fatuity. 

Little attention seemed to be paid 
to his opinions by Lord Mansfield or 


by the rest of the judges. He appeared 
to feel it, and to be anxious to indem- 
nify himself against what he could not 
avoid seeing was slight; he felt it with 
wrath, and sought to shew his resent- 


ment of it without judgment. I 
draw thi: conclusion from his lu- 
dicrous conduct when the case of 
Jones v. Smart was before the court. 
It was a question as to the right of 
the son of an esquire to kill game, 
though the father had no qualifica- 
tion in respect of estate, and whe- 


ther a derivative title could be con- 
ferred without an original one. Mr. 
Justice Willes in that case differed 
from Lord Mansfield and the other 
judges. He delivered his opinion to 
that effect, in direct opposition to 
that which Lord Mansfield, to whom 
he sat next, had pronounced, and whose 
arguments he seemed to think he had 
successfully combated. When:he had 
concluded, with an air of the most 
ludicrous triumph and self-satisfaction 
at the display which he had made, he 
turned quickly round on the old lord, 
and, in a manner the most burlesque, 
stared full in his face. This was ac- 
companied with a vulgar and signifi- 
cant nod of the head, which conveyed 
to the spectators his meaning as fully 
as if he had expressed himself in the 
identical words to which the. refined 
taste of Mr. Hume has given a classical 
currency which till that time they did 
not possess, of “Take your change out 
of that!” They are certainly not of a 
phraseology of the best taste, but they 
are most significantly expressive. 

From the first day of Michaelmas 
Term, 1786, Lord Mansfield had dis- 
continued to take his seat on the bench. 
The duties of the chief justice then de- 
volved upon Mr. Justice Willes. He 
enjoyed the pre-eminence which the 
place bestowed on him, but for a short 
period. He died in January 1787. 
The decisions of the court during that 
period were not marked by any extent 
of legal learning, and were undistin- 
guished by importance. 


MR. JUSTICE ASHURST. 


The place of Mr. Justice Willes on 
the bench was supplied by Mr. Justice 
Ashurst, the next senior puisne judge 
of the court. He assumed its rank and 
duties in Hilary Term, 1787. Every 
man who at any period filled the office 
of Lord Chief Justice, would suffer from 
a comparison with Lord Mansfield ; 
and though little expectations were 
formed of Mr. Justice Ashurst, he was 
entitled to the negative praise, that he 
did not disgrace the situation which 
he was appointed to fill. His person 
presented no mark of dignity, and his 
carriage no bearing to command re- 


spect. He was tall, stiff, and formal ; 
his countenance singularly long, void 
of expression, and deformed by a strong 
scorbutic redness. His manner was 
confused and embarrassed, and he 
seemed to shrink from the eye of every 
one who approached him. 

He had the character of being an 
able lawyer, to which the judgments 
which he pronounced while he presided 
in the King’s Bench fully entitled him. 
It may detract something from his 
claim of personal merit, that he had the 
able assistance of Mr. Justice Buller ; 
but it never was disputed that the de- 
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cisions of that period rank as high, in 
point of legal authority, as any which 
took place in it when the court was 
full. 

On the bench he exhibited the most 
inflexible gravity of countenance, an 
immobility of features which never re- 
laxed, and a solemnity which never 
forsook him. He equally preserved 
the dignity of silence, and abstained 
sedulously from a waste of words. This 
had the appearance of apathy and inat- 
tention, which did not serve to improve 
the natural expression of his counte- 
nance; but that want of attention was 
in appearance only. When he came 
to deliver his judgments, they were 
always correct, and, from his apparent 
inattention to the arguments, surprised 
by their accuracy. He stated the points 
of the case with brevity and precision, 
and they displayed no want of learning 
or discrimination. 

His delivery was slow without being 
distinct, monotonous, and unimpres- 
sive. As second judge of the court, it 
was his duty to pronounce the sentence 
on those who were, after conviction in 
criminal cases, brought up for judg- 
ment. It is a duty which should be 
performed not only with solemnity, 
but in language which should convey 
a strong reprehension of the offence — 
enforce the necessity of punishment for 
the sake of example, and be delivered 
in a tone and language impressive and 
feeling. This part of the office of a 
judge, was never committed to one less 
capable of doing justice to it than Mr. 


On Lord Mansfield’s retirement, and 
ceasing to take any active part in the 
business of the Court of King’s Bench, 
and on the death of Mr. Justice Willes, 
the second seat upon the bench was 
filled by Mr. Justice Buller. For the 
defects of personal appearance, and of 
judicial dignity in administering jus- 
tice, which were imputable to Mr. 
Justice Aslurst, ample compensation 
was found in the corresponding claims 
of Mr. Justice Buller to those qualifi- 
cations. He possessed a countenance 
marked by intelligence which could 
not be overlooked, and lighted up by 
genius which could not be mistaken. 
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Justice Ashurst: he did not mark with 
any discrimination the different shades 
of offence; he conveyed no impression 
to the convicted of the unerring conse- 
quences of crime, or of warning exam- 
ple to the vicious and unprincipled, by 
any observations which fell from him ; 
he hurried through the written sen- 
tence, as agreed upon by the court, 
with undistinguishing rapidity of de- 
livery, and tones of unvarying mono- 
tony. 

The redness of his face led to many 
jokes at his expense. Although Mr. 
Justice Ashurst was the senior judge 
of the court during the absence of Lord 
Mansfield, the whole of the efficient 
business of it was done by Mr. Justice 
Buller. He was too indolent to take 
an active part in it, probably from a 
feeling of the superior fitness of the 
latter for the task. With the most im- 
perturbable indifference, he suffered 
him to take the lead in every question 
that came before the court. This as- 
sumption was noticed by the bar; and 
one of them having remarked to Mr. 
Cowper, the king’s counsel, how Mr. 
Justice Buller trespassed on Mr. Jus- 
tice Ashurst —‘“ Poh!” says Cowper, 
“that’s nothing ; don’t you see,” point- 
ing to Judge Ashurst’s face, “how he 
himself gives colour to the trespass ?”* 

His habit of doing business was mild 
and conciliating, and his conduct to 
the bar marked with attention and 
courtesy. He filled the situation of 
judge for very many years, and re- 
signed in Trinity vacation, 1799. 


These at once conveyed the powerful 
impression of superior talents, and 
every sentence which he uttered con- 
firmed the impression which they had 
made. The animation and expression 
with which he spoke, was imposing 
and impressive, and the earnestness of 
his delivery, commanded alike attention 
and conviction. From the distinctness 
of his voice, not a word was lost, and 
this gave effect to his language, which 
was clear and correct, but without 
any affectation of ornament or classical 
allusion. His summings up of evidence 
to juries were master-pieces of concise- 


ness and perspicuity . 





* This is a mere law phrase, and of course not intelligible to an unprofessional 
reader ; nor is it worth defining for him: it is sufficient to observe on it only 


that it is one. 
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For talents and legal acquirements 
he soon ranked among the first of his 
day. To shew the extent of his prac- 
tice at the bar, it will be only necessary to 
refer to Cowper’s Reports, where there 
will be found few cases of any im- 
portance, in which his name does not 
appear; and his arguments are equally 
distinguished for ingenuity, research, 
and sound law. Ilis rise in the pro- 
fession kept pace with his claims to 
advancement ; and he was raised to 
the bench at an earlier age, than any 
English judge who had preceded him. 
This was attributed to the influence of 
Lord Mansfield, who, after so many 
years of judicial labour had passed 
over his head, began to feel the want 
ofassistance. This he sought to derive 
from the relief which Mr. - Buller’s 
talents and information were calculated 
to afford him; and the selection of 
him, though at so early a period of life, 
was such as might have been expected 
from that great man, and fully justified 
the choice which he had made. Mr. 
Justice Buller was at once found to be 
eminently qualified to fill the situation 
to which he had been appointed. 

From the time that Lord Mansfield 
had withdrawn from = sitting at nisi 
prius, Mr. Justice Buller took his 
place, and the business of that court 
rested entirely upon him. That seat 
was never filled with greater ability, 
nor its duties discharged with sounder 
judgment, with more pure imparti- 
ality, with more extensive legal know- 
ledge, or with more unwearied atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Justice Buller possessed, to a 
degree which I never saw equalled in 
any other judge, the distinguishing 
gift of seeing at a glance the point upon 
which every case before him turned ; 
he stripped it at once of all cireum- 
stances which did not go to the merits, 
and to these alone he kept the evidence 
strictly confined. The effect of this, 
was to shorten the trial of causes, as it 
prevented the excursive flights of ima- 
gination in which counsel too fre- 
quently indulged, to the waste of the 
time of the court, and repressed the 
idle display of ignorance or vanity, in 
raising points which could decide 
nothing, and taking objections as irre- 
levant as untenable. By such means 
the cause-paper was got through at the 
end of every sitting ; and the suitors of 
the court were relieved from the anxiety 
of suspense, the torment of remanets, 
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and the impoverishing punishment of 
refreshing fees. 

Precipitancy of decision was im- 
puted to him as a fault; but it was 
the decision arising from talent, which 
saw at one view the bearing of the 
facts upon the doubtful points of the 
case, and the principles of law to which 
only the attention should have been 
directed. He therefore ruled his points 
with a rapidity which nothing could 
equal but the learning and accuracy 
by which they were invariably dis- 
tinguished. 

Mediocrity of talent is the best 
shield against envy, and not to excel 
the best security against slander. 

“ Nec vixit malé, qui natus moriensque 
fefellit,” 
is an observation which, however it 
may apply to the generality of man- 
kind, cannot be extended to those who 
move in the higher ranks of society. 
Obscurity calls forth no observation ; 
and to pass through life undistinguished 
and uncensured, is a kind of negative 
praise, which may satisfy the ambition 
of poverty or of want of talent. But 
who, when engaged with others in the 
same pursuit, happened to outstrip his 
competitors, and remained unassailed 
by envy? Who ever escaped detrac- 
tion whose superior attainments had ex- 
posed him to its attacks? Against no 
man was this malicious hostility more 
pointedly and incessantly directed than 
against this learned judge. Reports 
which had their origin in disappointed 
pretensions, were raised against his 


* fame ; circulated with curious industry, 


and received with malignant avidity by 
those who ascribed his professional 
elevation to any cause but the true 
one,—his merit, the superiority of 
which over their own they were un- 
willing to admit, 

At an early period of his professional 
life Mr. Justice Buller gave to the 
world, in his own name, the first 
treatise ever published upon the law of 
trials at nist prius. It was an unar- 
ranged collection of decided cases on 
the subject, without any pretensions to 
merit in point of composition, or legal 
profundity, and was, therefore, neither 
in a literary nor legal point of view, cal- 
culated to add to his professional fame ; 
nor does it appear that he was desirous 
of having it so considered. It was 
never affected to be denied, that the 
work was a collection of cases made 
by Mr. Justice (afterwards Lord) 
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Bathurst, for his own use; and, being 
nearly allied to Mr. Justice Buller, it 
was understood, that he had given the 
MS. to the latter, to assist him in his 
studies and his practice at the bar. 
For this publication, those who sought 
for any pretence, however slight or un- 
founded, to blame the learned judge, 
affected to pronounce against him their 
severest censure. It was represented 
as an attempt to raise a spurious fame, 
by assuming the title of author of a 
book which was the work of another. 
That Mr. Justice Buller had a right to 
publish a work, the copyright of which 
belonged to himself, and which he 
must have accurately revised and cor- 
rected for publication, no lawyer can 
question ; but that he sought for fame, 
and an increase of reputation from an 
unworthy source, was scouted by the 
bar, who considered the work as de- 
voted to the public; and, if any proof 
were wanting, this circumstance would 
place it beyond a doubt. The work 
was subsequently published by Mr. 
Serjeant Onslow in his own name. He 
was known to be a man of too honour- 
able feelings to have offered a pirated 
publication to the world during the 
lifetime of the learned judge, had he 
considered that the latter claimed an 
exclusive right to it as theauthor. But 
I never heard that any action for an 
infringement of the copyright was ever 
brought, or any injunction to stop the 
publication was ever moved for, nor 
do I believe that any such proceedings 
ever took place. 

This was the first shaft which de- 
traction levelled against Mr. Justice 
Buller. It produced an effect widely 
different from what had been proposed, 
as it brought his name under public 
observation, and caused the value of 
the publication to be canvassed and 
discussed. It was found to be of con- 
siderable utility for the purpose which 
its preface professed,—a vade-mecum 
for the circuit ; and liberality and good 
sense could find nothing blameable in 
the title, or objectionable in the mode 
of publication ; it made known his 
merits, without detracting from his re- 
putation or the honour of his name. 

Mr. Justice Buller required but to 
be known to be employed. While at 
the bar he rose rapidly into business, 
and soon placed his name at the head 
of his profession. This served to 
sharpen the animosity of his enemies ; 
and, finding his legal character im- 
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pregnable, they, with persevering ma- 
lignity, and with equal injustice, en- 
deavoured to assail his moral one. It 
was imputed to him that, having 
been employed by a friend to purchase 
an estate for him, and having got a 
bargain, he denied the agency, and 
took the estate to himself. This report 
was circulated, but was never, as far as 
I could learn, traced to any particular 
source. But I recollect the insidious 
whisper of slander, prefaced with affect- 
ed concern, “ that a man so highly 
gifted, and so honourably allied, should, 
by such an act, have so far forgotten 
what was due to his name, his charac- 
ter, and his station.” That was the 
“ nigre succus loliginis,”’ the “ erugo 
mera” of covert malignity. It was, 
however, sedulously urged, as so far 
affecting the moral character of the 
judge, that it had prevented his promo- 
tion to the seat of lord chief justice, 
on the death of Lord Mansfield. This 
was a calumny of prominent injustice, 
as by no producible evidence, by no 
appeal to facts, could it be repelled. 
To what circumstances, and to the 
operation of what causes, Lord Kenyon 
owed his appointment, could be known 
only to himself and to those who con- 
ferred it. That general expectation 
and the wishes of the bar pointed out 
Mr. Justice Buller as the successor of 
Lord Mansfield, was an indisputable 
fact. The integrity and independence 
which he always evinced, and the 
ability with which he had discharged 
the duties of the office, placed the fit- 
ness of the learned judge for the situa- 
tion beyond all question. The length 
of time, also, during which they had 
devolved upon him, gave him a claim 
for his services not to be inconsider- 
ately rated, or lightly overlooked. They 
were, however, (but for what reason 
never transpired), considered as in- 
sufficient to give him a title to that 
high situation, when put in competi- 
tion with those of Lord Kenyon; and 
the latter was appointed lord chief 
justice. But who can, with any defer- 
ence to truth, or to the justice due to 
private character, in the absence of all 
proof, presume to assert, that a fail- 
ure in attaining that appointment 
proceeded from any objection to 
his honour or moral character. Lord 
Kenyon as a lawyer possessed the 
highest reputation. He then held the 
office of master of the rolls, and had 
been attorney-general. The filling ofthe 
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latter office has been usually considered 
as giving a title to the situation of lord 
chief justice when a vacancy happens ; 
and when Lord Kenyon accepted the 
rolls, the very advanced age of Lord 
Mansfield promised not a distant va- 
cancy in the King’s Bench. But do 
politics never mix in judicial appoint- 
ments? and is there any thing in this 
case to exclude such a presumption ? 
No man ever understood the value of 
money better than Lord Kenyon, nor 
was any one ever gifted with an eye 
keener to the perception of his in- 
terests. Was he, then, it may be fairly 
asked, an unlikely person to overlook 
the prospect of the speedy attainment 
of the highest and most valuable legal 
office under the crown, and, in the po- 
litical arrangements, to have stipulated 
for the reversion of Lord Mansfield’s 
seat on the bench, leaving the master- 
ship of the rolls to the patronage of 
government, when he might vacate it? 
These are considerations which weigh 
with every government, and may satis- 
factorily account for the appointment 
of Lord Kenyon, without having re- 
course to the unworthy reproach sought 
to be thrown upon Mr. Justice Buller’s 
character, and which the honourable 
and right-minded portion of the bar 
always treated as a base and foul 
calumny. 

That he felt the disappointment 

deeply can afford no surprise. It was 
not confined to himself, but a general 
feeling of regret was excited among 
the whole of the King’s Bench bar. 
He stood high in their estimation, not 
merely for his talents and extent of 
legal knowledge, but for his personal 
demeanour as a judge, and his conduct 
towards them on the bench. The mem- 
bers of the bar, too, had no flattering 
anticipation of courtesy from Lord 
Kenyon, such as they had been in the 
habit of receiving from Mr. Justice 
Buller; and they found their appre- 
hensions not without foundation. 
_ Disappointment, however, did not 
induce the learned judge to resign, or 
then to change his seat to another 
court. He resumed his place in the 
King’s Bench, but with evident chagrin 
and dissatisfaction, which the temper 
and manners of Lord Kenyon were not 
calculated to remove, or to reconcile 
him to that change of situation which 
his appointment had occasioned. 

While Mr. Justice Ashurst presided 
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in the Court of King’s Bench, Mr. 
Justice Buller had, in effect, been the 
chief justice in every respect but the 
possession of the title. The patronage 
which belonged to the office, it was un- 
derstood, Lord Mansfield had wholly 
resigned to him during his retirement. 
His regulations and rules of court were 
uniformly sanctioned by him, and his 
recommendations to office invariably 
attended to. In disposing of the busi- 
ness of the court he was absolute. The 
passive indolence and inertness of Mr. 
Justice Ashurst left him without con- 
trol; and Mr. Justice Grose had too 
recently come from the Common Pleas, 
and was too little acquainted with the 
practice of the King’s Bench, to pre- 
sume to interfere. 

Used to dictate; when Lord Kenyon 
took his seat as lord chief justice, the 
situation of Mr. Justice Buller was 
materially changed. Too able a law- 
yer to require the assistance of others 
to enable him to form an opinion, and 
too proud to ask it, Lord Kenyon never 
condescended to consult the other 
judges, or to ask their opinions. He 
did not wait for the expression of their 
approval or dissent, but made rules 
absolute, or discharged them, upon 
his own judgment only. On argu- 
ments he pronounced an unhesitating 
opinion, and left the other judges to 
agree with, or to differ from him, as 
they thought fit; the latter was of very 
rare occurrence. He felt his superiority, 
and displayed it with a want of feeling 
bordering on contempt. 

To sink into the low and level con- 
sequence of his brethren who had been 
used to look up to him, was ill suited to 
the high cial of Mr. Justice Buller. 
He bore it for a few years, when, for- 
saking the court in which he had prac- 
tised for all the antecedent years of his 
life, he retired from the King’s Bench 
into the Common Pleas. He became 
a puisne judge of that court in 1794, 
and died in the year 1800. 


At the period during which Justices 
Willes, Ashurst, and Buller, filled the 
judicial seats of the Court of King’s 
Bench, the members of the bar who 
held the first places in rank and extent 
of business were, Sir James Wallace, 
Lee, Howarth, and Cowper. They 
lasted but for a few years of my time, 
and afford little matter for observation, 
or subject for anecdote. 
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SIR JAMES WALLACE. 


Sir James Wallace, during a part 
of the same period, held the office of 
attorney-general. That situation, as 
well as his character for great legal 
knowledge, on all occasions com- 
manded the attention of the court. 
Nature had bestowed on him a most 
unprepossessing cast of countenance, 
and his manners appeared to be equally 
ungracious and repulsive. THis voice 
was harsh and unpleasant, his tones 

uliarly grating and discordant, and 
Se cones coarse and strongly provin- 
cial. Whether Cumberland or West- 
moreland had the honour of giving 
him birth, I am uninformed; but 
“ Lucanus an Appulus anceps” is of little 
importance, as in their expression or 
accent I never could observe any dif- 
ference. The native pronunciation of 
the English language in the northern 
counties is neither characterised by the 
sweetness of its tones, nor the natives 
by the graces of its delivery. A deep 
guttural enunciation gives utterance to 
words, which, by a perversion ofaccent 


and distortion of pronunciation, present 
a meaning often bordering on the ridi- 
culous, and bearing no analogy to that 
which they were intended to convey, 
Sir James Wallace afforded a fine spe- 
cimen of the truth of this observation. 
The term of shewing cause, which is 
continually occurring in court, was 
literally pronounced by him shoeing 
cows, and drew forth frequent laughter 
from those whose ears had not been 
accustomed to that barbarous phraseo- 
logy. All its native graces of tone, 
accent, and delivery, acquired in his 
early years, Sir James Wallace pre- 
served in undiminished. perfection ; 
nor had his long practice at the bar, 
and the intercourse of well-educated 
society, any influence on his taste, 
or detracted from his partiality for the 
beauties of the Cumberland dialect. 
But what was wanting in grace was 
amply made up for in matter. His 
arguments were sterling law; and, 
though unornamented, always received 
the attention and respect of the judges. 


LEE. 


The great competitor for business, and 
rival of Sir James Wallace, was Mr. 
Lee, known by the familiar title of 
Jack Lee. He was also from the north 
of England, and a highly popular 
leader of his day. To the ear of taste, 
in his tone of voice, his language and 
delivery,—and to the eyes of those who 
form any idea of the manner in which 
an advocate ought to address an au- 
dience, or a member of the bar of 
England a jury,—he offered every vio- 
lence and infliction. His voice was 
harsh, without modulation ; and his lan- 
guage deformed with plebeian idioms. 
When he rose to speak, he threw his 
spectacles up to his forehead, he cross- 
ed his arms on his breast, and assumed 
the attitude which belongs to vulgar 
familiarity. He seemed anxious to 
identify himself, for the purpose of 
gaining a grovelling popularity and 
favour with the jury, with the manners 
and deportment of those whom he 
addressed, by adopting a language 
and style of delivery suited to their 
rank and habits of life. It was a trick 
unworthy of a man of taste or good 
feeling, as its object was to gain a 
verdict, and to call in the aid of buf- 


foonery as an auxiliary to obtain it. 
His speeches were not the manly ap- 
peal becoming a member of the bar 
of England to address to a jury, cal- 
culated to persuade or convince ; they 
were a string of familiar colloquial 
observations, fraught with low jokes 
and vulgar allusions, levelled to the 
scale of taste which might be expected 
to be found in suburban clubs of re- 
tired tradesmen and uneducated shop- 
keepers. Of this description of persons 
the common juries are generally formed, 
and with such they had their effect. 
He was a successful, though not ho- 
nourable advocate, as his popularity 
was acquired by a sacrifice of the 
dignity of his profession. 

Lord Erskine eame to the bar when 
Lee was in full business. With equal 
talents and ambition, Erskine adopted 
the wise course of flying at the highest 
quarry. He felt that a victory gained 
overa man ofhis own standing conferred 
no honour, but over one of established 
reputation and high character in his 
profession it would have the effect of 
attracting public attention towards him, 
and of raising his own reputation in 
the eyes of the world. It had the 
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further recommendation, that it was a 
safe sort of attack, as success would be 
attended with honour, and defeat with 
no disgrace. Lee seemed to present 
no formidable obstacle to Erskine’s 
views. His talents were far from being 
of the first order. His address and 
manners, though coarse, had served to 
recommend him, and to those he owed 
much of his success, by the assumed 
frankness of natural and unpolished 
good nature. Whether he saw that 
Erskine contemplated to enter into 
professional competition with him, can- 
not be known. Erskine had never 
studied to propitiate his friendship, or 
to conciliate his good graces, either by 
courting his society or by an affected 
deference to his talents. This might 
have raised some suspicion of his inten- 
tions, and awakened the fears of Lee as 
to his views, with anticipating appre- 
hensions of the effect which it would 
have on his business at the bar; and 
that it roused his spleen he could not 
conceal, nor could the prudence of old 
age control his exposure of it. 

They were counsel on opposite 
sides, before a committee of the House 
of Commons, on a contested election. 
Erskine having occasion to observe on 
part of the speech before delivered by 

ee, in giving the words of it, hu- 
morously affected to adopt his sin- 
gular style and action in speaking. 
He crossed his arms on his breast, 
and hit off with some degree of 
humour the tone of Lee’s voice and 
manner of concluding his sentences. 
It was done in the most perfect good 
humour, but was not so received by 
Lee. Erskine had in his early life 
been intended for the navy: he had 
guitted that profession, and gone into 
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the army ; which latter he also relin- 
quished for the bar. When it came to 
Lee’s turn to reply to him: “ This 
gentleman,” says he, “they tell me, 
has been a sailor; they say, too, that 
he has been a soldier; and will now 
probably finish his career as a mounte- 
bank at Bartholomew fair.” 

This splenetic, unmannered, and un- 
merited observation, while it shewed 
the rancour of the speaker, was of ad- 
vantage to Erskine. It was retailed as 
a proof of Lee’s jealousy of what might 
be expected from his promising talents, 
and the envy of his increasing reputa- 
tion. Every one felt that detraction is 
only levelled against those whose merit 
casts a shade upon the slanderer, and 
which, while he hates, he is forced to 
acknowledge. The shaft flew over 
Erskine’s head, and recoiled: on him 
who threw it. 

He was for a short time attorney- 
general, and in parliament. There he 
lost all reputation as a constitutional 
lawyer, bya long-remembered sentence 
in a speech which he made there: 
“* What was a charter but a piece of 
parchment, with a piece of wax ap- 
pended to it?” Such an observation, 
from one holding a high law appoint- 
ment under the crown, was made 
strong matter of observation: ani- 
madverted on with well-merited seve- 
rity; and he suffered deeply in pro- 
fessional character from the effect of it. 

Some time after, Lee had the afflic- 
tion of a paralytic stroke. He reco- 
vered from it; but, insensible that it 
lays waste our intellectual as well as 
corporal powers, he attempted to re- 
sume his business at the bar, of which 
every one except himself saw that he 
was wholly incapable. 


HOWARTH. 


Of Howarth I knew little. His busi- 
ness was not extensive, and his death 
was untimely. He was drowned in 
the Thames, in the prime of life. He 
was addicted to aquatic pursuits, and 
kept a boat on the river, which he 
navigated himself. Enjoying his fa- 


vourite amusement, the boat was over- 
set by a squall. He was plunged into 
the river; and the loose oars of the 
boat being at the same time thrown 
out, one of them struck him on the 
head, which stunned him, and he sunk 
to rise no more. 


T. COWPER. 


The junior of the king’s counsel of 
that day was Mr. Cowper. Whatever 
rank he might have held among his 
contemporaries at the bar for extent 
of legal information, he was decidedly 


entitled to the first place for wit and 
agreeable manners. I have already 
mentioned that to his courtesy I owed 
a seat near to him within the bar, 
when a student. This afforded me 
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the daily opportunity of witnessing 
both. Lively in manners and enter- 
taining in conversation, his mind seem- 
ed to be kept in a state of continual 
requisition, to find matter for a pun, 
or a subject for a bon-mot. Though 
the possession of this talent is not 
generally considered as conferring high 
claims to wit, it is impossible to deny 
it the merit of being entertaining ; 
and Horace’s authority, that dulce 
est desipere in loco, perfectly sanctions 
the opinion that there is some pleasure 
in levity; and desipere would go still 
further, and almost justify playing the 
fool. When Mr. Justice Lawrence was 
at the bar, he sat in the front row of the 
court, at Cowper’s back. The latter 
having thrown his leg across his knee, 
on which was a very handsome silk 
stocking : “ What a handsome clock,” 
said Lawrence, “ you have got to your 
stocking !” — “ Yes,” says Cowper; 
“a striking clock.” It was a trifling 
play on words, and many of the same 
description passed in my _ hearing. 
They were for the most part puns, 
made on the observations or arguments 
of the counsel who surrounded him — 
ludicrous or playful comments on their 
language or speeches—whimsical in 
their conception, and inoffensive in 
their delivery. Le bestowed them on 
the court as the occasion suggested. 
In a case of prohibition from the 
court of the Bishop of Salisbury, of 
which Dr. Calvert was the judge; it 
became a question whether that judge 
had decided on the whole of the ques- 
tion, or upon a collateral point only. 
Cowper had to support that it was the 
latter only. When the opposite coun- 
sel were contending that the doctor had 
decided on the whole question. “ You 
want,” says Cowper, “ to force Cal- 
vert’s Entire down our throats.” 

With the bar who surrounded him, 
he kept up a continual cheerfulness of 
conversation and pleasantness of re- 
mark, wholly free from satire or ill- 
nature. He possessed, however, talents 
for wit of a higher order than that of 
which I have furnished the examples. 
Many of his bons-mots are still in the 
recollection of the profession; and J 
regret I did not keep memoranda of 
some of them, as memory now supplies 
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me with so few. Whether they would 
have afforded amusement to others, I 
cannot presume to say; they would, 
at least, have served to recall to my 
mind the pleasant recollection of by- 
gone days. 

He went the Oxford circuit with 
Lord Kenyon, when he was at the bar, 
the irritability of whose temper involved 
him in frequent bickerings with the 
members of the circuit. On one occa- 
sion, having conducted himself with 
great want of temper, and exhibited 
much irritation of manner, the judge 
said to him, “ Pray, Mr. Kenyon, 
keep your temper.”—“ My lord,” says 
Cowper, “ you had better recommend 
it to him to part with it as soon as he 
can.” 

The parsimony of Lord Kenyon was 
notorious, and the absence of all hospi- 
tality the theme of general animadver- 
sion. The subject being once started in 
conversation, in a company of which 
Cowper was one, some of them made 
the observation, that Lord Kenyon had 
never been known to give a single 
bottle of wine to a fiiend: “ But I 
have,” says Cowper, “ known him give 
one to a dozen.” 

His business at the bar was not- 
extensive, nor his manner of doing it 
to be praised. Its best recommenda- 
tion was its pleasantry, which never 
forsook him; nor was an opportunity 
for a joke ever suffered to escape. 
These were the natural effusions of a 
lively imagination, not borrowed from 
Joe Miller or the Anthologia of Wit,— 
a practice which I have witnessed too 
frequently since his death. I have 
seen, in collections of that description, 
many of Cowper's bons-mots, which I 
have heard from his own lips, and 
which the particular circumstances of 
the time elicited; given to others, who 
had no sort of title to them. To this 
he added an uninterrupted flow of 
spirits, accompanied by manners the 
most conciliatory and kind. In the 
heavy business of the court, I never 
saw him employed. His voice was 
not calculated for the delivery of a 
long argument or formal declamation : 
it had an asthmatic huskiness of tone, 
which detracted much from its effect. 


[To be continued. ] 
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THE RENEWAL OF THE BANK CHARTER. 


Turs period of popular delusion is a 
most inauspicious one for the discus- 
sion of so grave a question as that at 
the head of this article; but circum- 
stances over which they have had no 
control, as well as their own acts of 
folly and dishonesty, have cast upon 
the most incompetent ministers that 
ever ruled the destinies of a great 
empire the consideration of questions 
that have rarely, if ever, pressed upon 
the attention ofa single cabinet; and 
amongst them is the renewal of the 
charter of the Bank of England, second 
scarcely to any in importance, inasmuch 
as it connects itself with the every-day 
interest of all grades of society. The 
landholder, the fundholder (if those 
who are to work the new representative 
system will be forbearing enough to 
leave us that class of capitalists), the 
commercial man, the manufacturer, and 
the great body of the people, are alike 
interested in this subject; for the price 
of every necessary of life, no less than 
every object of property and commerce, 
will be affected by the legislative deci- 
sion respecting it. 

This extensive question necessarily 
divides itself into three parts, for sepa- 
rate consideration: the value of the 
Bank of England, as at present consti- 
tuted, to the public ; the advantages of 
a national bank, or of joint-stock banks 
of issue in the metropolis; these latter 
establishments having been proposed 
by some writers in lieu of that at pre- 
sent existing. Sir Henry Parnell and 
the late Mr. Ricardo have been the 
most able supporters of the new sys- 
tems. How far they would be likely 
to work better than the old one, is our 
present business to inquire. The neces- 
sity for a pivot around which the cir- 
culating medium can work, is an ad- 
mitted principle, and therefore all the 
materials for the present inquiry are 
included in the arrangement we have 
laid down. We will take it in the 
order stated ; and, first, as to the ad- 
vantage to the public of the Bank of 
England. And here it may be well to 
premise, that whatever abuse the direc- 
tors have been subjected to in their 
corporate capacity, individually they 
have always sustained the highest cha- 
racter for honour and integrity of deal- 
ing; and there has been no instance of 
even one of them turning the informa- 


tion he has gained as a director to his 
own private emolument. Slander has 
never ventured upon that charge. “The 
whisper of a faction,” even a faction 
so lost to political principle as to merit 
the approbation of Lord John Russell, 
has never been heard in furthering such 
an accusation, although it is notorious 
to every one at all conversant with the 
busines, that the most tempting oppor- 
tunities are afforded to those in the 
secrets of the bank-parlour. The direc- 
tors then can only be charged with 
malversation in their corporate capa- 
city; the two prominent acts charged 
upon them hy their opponents being 
the stoppage of cash payments in 1797, 
and the bargain entered into with the 
government in 1823 respecting the 
dead weight, as it is technically termed. 
These we shall notice presently. 

It is a common practice to compare 
great objects with small ones, and that 
has been done most mischievously in 
the case of the Bank of England and 
the joint-stock banks of Scotland. 
The latter work in a locality, and their 
Operations can only affect a very con- 
tracted portion of the circulating me- 
dium ; the former works for an extend- 
ed empire, and the course of its policy 
must necessarily materially, nay, whol- 
ly, influence the entire currency. The 
great advantage of the Bank of Eng- 
land to the public is the care with 
which it guards against commercial 
crises, and the assistance which it af- 
fords to the banking and mercantile 
bodies when these periods of embar- 
rassment arrive—and arrive they must 
in all countries whose trade is as ex- 
tensive as that of England. The op- 
portunities afforded to the directors for 
thus acting with caution and liberality 
are the immense wealth of the esta- 
blishment over which they preside, and 
their perfect knowledge of all the great 
commercial transactions of the metro- 
polis and the country. This informa- 
tion enables them to ward off many 
periods of pecuniary difficulty; and 
their habit of extensive discounting 
does not offer them the least certain 
test of the position of commerce. Their 
ample means enable them to maintain 
the monetary system under the most 
discouraging circumstances. In 1826, 
for instance, the Bank sustained its 
own credit; and two-thirds of the 
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country bankers who weathered the 
storm were saved by the well-timed 
assistance of the managers of that esta- 
blishment. In that season of trial not 
less than ten millions of money were 
flowing to provincial bankers, and 
merchants, and manufacturers, through 
the instrumentality of the Bank of Eng-- 
land. The truth is, the interests of the 
public and those of the Bank are iden- 
tified with each other, because that 
establishment has no petty jealousies 
to gratify. To serve itself, it must act 
upon great leading principles, strictly 
in accordance with the best national 
policy. The great object with the 
public must be to have a well-regulated 
circulating medium, and to effect that 
object must be also the chief purpose 
of the bank directors. The currency is 
redundant, or the reverse, according to 
circumstances. At one period eighteen 
millions may be sufficient, while at 
another twenty-five or twenty-six mil- 
lions may be under the mark. It is 
the duty of the Bank, with a view to 
its own interest, to watch this point; 
because, if it were not to do so, and in 
one case to suffer a redundant currency, 
its notes would be returned for gold. 
In the other case, if it reduced the cir- 
culating medium below its required 
level, the Bank would lose the profit 
upon those notes that were thus inju- 
diciously kept out of circulation. The 
three leading causes that are likely 
most seriously to affect the exchanges, 
a fall in which alone can affect the 
currency, are, bad harvests at home, a 
drain upon the treasury from abroad, 
or a previous over-issue; and this latter 
cause is a most important one to bear 
in mind with reference to the value of 
the service of the Bank of England to 
the public; which will clearly appear 
when we come to notice the expediency 
of instituting joint-stock banks of issue 
in London, where all cash-balances and 
money business of the empire are ad- 
justed. In 1826, the directors un- 
doubtedly committed a great error. 
They mistook the wild speculations of 
the previous year, and the consequent 
demand for an increased circulation, 
for a sound mercantile demand, and 
suffered their issues to increase so as 
to meet this clamour for currency until 
the crisis came. Even had the direc- 
tors acted with their usual caution 


upon that occasion, great mischief must 
have occurred, because private bankers 
throughout the country, as if by one 
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consent, over-issued. It is only by a 
simultaneous effort on the part of those 
individuals that the currency can be 
affected by them. The partial opera- 
tions of this body can never produce 
that effect. The immense wealth of 
the Bank, and some circumstances that 
most fortunately occurred at the critical 
moment, carried it over its embarrass- 
ment, and enabled that establishment 
(as we have before stated) to advance 
loans upon funded and other property 
to the amount of ten millions sterling. 
If the Bank erred upon this occasion, 
it erred in wishing to serve the public 
even beyond the limits of its great 
means, 

The benefit that the commercial 
community experience in seasons of 
severe trial, under the present mone- 
tary system, is, that such of that class 
as have property need not sacrifice it 
to meet their pecuniary engagements. 
Even exchequer bills and India bonds, 
in smooth periods, as every one knows, 
of as ready application as a bank-note, 
are in times of panic inefficient for 
immediate purposes. There were in- 
stances, in 1826, of mercantile houses 
being compelled to suspend their pay- 
ments, with the above securities to a 
rouch larger amount than their liabili- 
ties in their iron chests. It is impos- 
sible that any system can provide for 
all contingencies in cases of severe 
panic; but it is the care, and the 
means within the reach, of the Bank 
of England, that it is important to 
bear in mind, and the success with 
which the efforts of the directors have 
been generally crowned ; because it is 
by that test that the new systems are 
to be tried in comparison with the old 
one. 

But the Bank is accused of being 
the humble servant of the minister of 
the day; and the two heavy charges 
against it, upon this point, are the 
events of 1797 and of 1823. Before, 
however, we further refer to them, we 
will observe, if this coquetry with the 
treasury be a charge against the direc- 
tors, how much more forcibly must it 
apply to the managers of a national 
bank; but this we will consider when 
discussing the merits of such an esta- 
blishment. And now as to the year 
1797. If by truckling to the minister 
at that period be meant yielding to cir- 
cumstances over which the directors 
had no control, they are certainly open 
to that charge; but nothing can be 
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more false than to assert that the direc- 
tors truckled, in the common accepta- 
tion of the term, to the will of the 
minister at that eventful period. Nearly 
three years previous to it, the Bank 
managers became apprehensive at the 
amount of debt due to their establish- 
ment by the government, and expressed 
their anxiety to the chancellor of the 
exchequer to have it reduced. In a 
few months afterwards, the court of 
directors resolved to advance money 
upon treasury bills only to the limited 
extent of 500,000/., and nearly at the 
same time desired Mr. Pitt so to adjust 
his financial measures for the year 
1795 as not to depend upon them for 
pecuniary aid beyond that which the 
government had already received from 
them. But not contented with these 
precautionary measures, on the 11th of 
February, 1796, the court of directors 
came to a resolution to the following 
effect :—“ That it is the opinion of this 
court, founded upon the experience of 
the late imperial loan, that if any fur- 
ther loan or advance of money to the 
Emperor, or to any of the foreign 
states, takes place in the present posture 
of affairs, it will in all probability prove 
fatal to the Bank of England. The 
court of directors do earnestly depre- 
cate the adoption of any such measure, 
and they solemnly protest against any 
responsibility in the calamitous con- 
sequences that may follow thereupon.” 

These remonstrances were followed 
up by others equally strong; but the 
engagements of the government, and 
its pressing necessities consequent upon 
them, induced the directors, in oppo- 
sition to their better judgment, to be- 
come more entangled with the trea- 
sury: and if they had not yielded, the 
result to the nation, in its monetary 
relations generally, would probably 
have proved fatal, for the credit of the 
government, as well as the solvency 
of the commercial community, was at 
stake. But supposing there had been 
no foreign loan in existence, and the 
minister of that day in no degree com- 
mitted to a continental power, the case, 
as regards the suspension of cash pay- 
ments, would not have been different ; 
for the threats of invasion had then 
become so alarming, that the Bank 
could not have borne up against the 
demand for gold made upon it. The 
state of the nation at that period, when 
provincial banks were run upon and 
failing in all directions—when alarms 
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of invasion were predominant, and re- 
ports of descents upon various parts of 
the coast continually prevailing—ren- 
dered it impossible for notes imme- 
diately convertible into cash to con- 
tinue in circulation. 

On Saturday, 25th February, 1797, 
the occasion was urgent. The means 
of the Bank, by previous drains, were 
fearfully reduced ; and, under the ex- 


- pectation of a heavy run on the fol- 


lowing Monday, it only contained cash 
and bullion to the amount of 1,272,000/. 
We think that we have made it appear, 
that the emergency of the period pro- 
duced the event in question. 

The other charge that is brought 
against the Bank that we have selected 
for notice, because it is a prominent 
one, is the bargain respecting the half- 
pay and pensions; or, as it is fami- 
liarly termed, the dead weight. To 
enter fairly into the merits of this 
transaction would require us to pursue 
various details and calculations, and 
therefore, on the present occasion, we 
shall content ourselves with one or two 
facts. 

The government was desirous, in 
the first instance, of making the ar- 
rangement with another corporation ; 
but it was declined by that body, and 
when it was offered to the Bank Di- 
rectors, they entered upon only one- 
fourth = of the proposed arrange- 
ment. The government wished them, 
upon certain conditions to be per- 
formed by the directors, to receive an 
annuity of 2,800,000/. for forty-five 
years; whereas the actual bargain en- 
tered into affords an annuity to the 
Bank of 585,740/. for forty-four years : 
a tolerable proof that the court of 
directors were not very eager for the 
arrangement. Be it also remembered, 
that this bargain, like every other be- 
tween the government and the Bank, 
was sanctioned by parliament. 

Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione 
querentes? The two general charges 
brought against the Bank directors 
are, their truckling to the minister of 
the day, and the expense of their esta- 
blishment to the public. Let us now 
try the validity of these charges by the 
test of a national bank. 

The directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land have always been selected from 
among the first merchants of the city 
of London, possessing high character, 
immense wealth, and credit almost 
unbounded, with a knowledge of the 
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commercial affairs of the metropolis, 
and of the empire at large, that it is 
impossible for any persons out of their 
sphere of life thoroughly to acquire ; 
because it is their every-day business, 
and the occurrences that are constantly 
before them, that afford them this in- 
formation. The directors, therefore, 
are well acquainted with the necessities 
of the commercial body, sympathise 
with them, and regulate their discounts 
and other operations accordingly. They 
have, as we have shewn, occasionally 
erred, as in the year 1826; but no one 
can successfully contradict the asser- 
tion, that the general policy of the 
directors has been to act in concert, 
as far as they are concerned, with the 
best interests of the mercantile com- 
munity. The managers of a national 
bank would necessarily have their ap- 
pointments from the treasury, and, 
consequently, be under its immediate 
control. Whether individuals so ap- 
pointed, or wealthy and independent 
merchants of the city of London, are 
the most likely to ¢ruckle to the minis- 
ter of the day, is a question of easy 
solution. Of their knowledge of busi- 
ness, and of their means of acquiring 
information necessary for safely con- 
ducting their establishment, as com- 
pared with that which is always pour- 
ing in upon the Bank directors, it 
would be almost insulting the common 
sense of the public to speak. Protégés 
of the treasury, at a salary, in the shape 
of younger sons of some great families 
—assisted, probably, by a few bank- 
rupt merchants, in order to infuse into 
the national bank a knowledge of rou- 
tine business, and some sort of com- 
mercial system—would constitute the 
board of management. 

One great source of information to 
the Bank directors is their discount 
business, which could not be carried 
on under the alteration we are now 
considering without bringing the go- 
vernment into disrepute, by suffering 
the managers of a national bank to be 
engaged in mercantile affairs, which 
they must be, if allowed to enter upon 
discounts; and all advocates for this 
scheme, both in and out of parliament, 
have declared the necessity of keeping 
the treasury clear from even the ap- 
pearance of suspicion or abuse of its 
power under the proposed system, by 
strictly prohibiting the individuals who 
are to work it from interfering in com- 
mercial pursuits. If, then, the busi- 
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ness of a national bank be strictly con- 
fined to the receipt and payment of all 
sums due to and by the government, 
and to the payment of its own notes 
when presented, the directors would 
have no means by which they could 
contract or enlarge their issues but by 
the sale or purchase of exchequer bills, 
and other government securities, and 
bullion ; and occasions must arise 
when it would be impossible to bring 
the exchange to par, by buying or sell- 
ing stock or bullion, without producing 
ruinous fluctuations in the price of the 
funds. Discounts are an essential in- 
gredient in the power of those whose 
duty it is to control the amount of the 
circulating medium of London, which 
operates throughout the provinces, from 
the fact before stated, that all the cash 
balances of the empire are ultimately 
settled here. The extending and di- 
minishing of discounts in this view are 
most important transactions. The 
managers of a national bank being 
deprived of this aid, can only regulate 
the circulation by purchases and sales 
of stock and bullion ; and that circum- 
stance must bring the government in 
contact with all the Jew stock-brokers 
of ’Change Alley and Capel Court. 
The great object of the managers of a 
national bank would be so to conduct 
their sales and purchases as to pro- 
duce the most trifling fluctuations in 
the value of stock ; and by these means 
they must, and through them the go- 
vernment, enter upon all the intricacies 
—to use the mildest term that occurs 
to us—of the Stock Exchange. 

We will not now trace this part of 
the subject through its various branches 
—for it admits of a very extended con- 
sideration—but believing we have al- 
ready proved the inconvenience and 
inadequacy of a national bank for the 
purposes required, both as an efficient 
control over the currency, and as an 
engine independent of the government, 
we will now, by a very few figures, 
shew the saving to the public of a na- 
tional bank, compared with the cost to 
the treasury of the Bank of England. 
The Bank receives from the public 
700,000/. a-year for conducting the 
banking business of the nation, and 
for interest of money lent, amounting 
to above fourteen millions, by the Bank 
to government. From this sum is to 
be deducted 80,000/. a-year paid by 
the Bank in lieu of stamp duties. The 
lowest calculation of expense for ma- 
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naging a national establishment that we 
have ever seen, from the most sanguine 
writer — the subject, is 300,000/. 
a-year, for the outlay of clerks, sta- 
tionery, house-keeping, and innume- 
rable other incidental expenses, with- 
out allowing a shilling for losses by 
forgeries and other means that the 
directors of the present Bank, with 
all their care, are constantly liable to, 
and that to a great amount; and to 
these items are to be added the charges 
for purchasing land and erecting build- 
ings requisite for the new establish- 
ment. A site so convenient as that of 
the Bank of England, and the building 
to be erected upon it, would cost 
1,500,000/. upon a very low calcula- 
tion. To these deductions from the 
supposed gains to the public of a 
national bank must be taken into the 
account 100,000/. a-year for procuring 
coin and bullion, and for the general 
regulation of its issues, which under all 
circumstances, favourable or unfavour- 
able, must be strictly attended to, no 
matter what the terms may be upon 
which these objects are to be effected. 
And now as to the advantage of 
joint-stock banks of issue in London. 
These establishments must either act in 
concert with, or in opposition to, each 
other. Ifthe former be the case, the 
monopoly continues with a clumsy and 
complicated machinery at work, unlike 
that of the Bank of England, which is 
perfect in all its parts; and if they act 
upon the principle of competition, then 
there is an end of all care for the regu- 
lation of the currency. As we have 
before observed, the joint-stock banks 
of issue in Scotland, and the proposed 
ones in London, are not analogous in 
their operations. And supposing va- 
rious joint-stock banks of issue were 
established in the metropolis, their great 
object would be to endeavour to com- 
pete successfully with each other, with- 
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out caring for the public convenience. 
For their own private purposes, they 
would overload or starve the circula- 
tion; with a view to their own profits, 
they would never keep in their coffers 
a larger amount of bullion than was 
actually necessary for their own wants ; 
and when a crisis came, the public 
would find these new establishments 
too much occupied in taking care of 
themselves to afford any attention to 
the community at large. It is to no 
purpose to argue that an over-issuing 
or starving the currency would recoil, 
as we have shewn in the case of the 
Bank of England, because these esta- 
blishments are acting in competition, 
and may and would have motives 
more powerful with them than the loss 
by over or scanty issuing in producing 
either of these effects. In the various 
ramifications of their course of compe- 
tition, these banks will have operations 
in progress which must lead particu- 
larly to over-issues; and the currency 
in these cases must be constantly fluc- 
tuating,and they would, in consequence, 
by their own transactions as private 
bankers, have a frequent tendency to 
produce those periods of pecuniary 
embarrassment, from the effects of 
which they would neither have the 
power nor the inclination to protect 
the public. 

By the foregoing arguments we think 
that we have established, first, the po- 
sition, that it is desirable to confine the 
issue of notes in London to one party 
of individuals, and, secondly, that it 
would be at variance with sound policy 
to establish a national bank. We also 
hope that we have shewn the value of 
the Bank of England to the public 
service, and that it would be highly 
expedient to continue the monopoly to 
that institution, under such modifica- 
tions as altered circumstances may 
require. 


[Since the foregoing remarks were written, a very important meeting of 
Bank-stock Proprietors, consequent upon the proceedings of the committee of the 


House of Commons, upon the affairs of the Bank, has taken place. 


Notwith- 


standing the clamour of the revolutionary press against the Bank, and which has 
increased since the meeting, we can state that its surplus profits are as high now 
as in 1823, and that it has a balance of 40,000/. a-year beyond the payment of 


its dividends of 8 per cent.] 








Fortune, it has been truly said, is 
blind, and the same thing may be 
alleged of nature ; for while there are 
some to whom the latter goddess has 
denied the commonest gifts, either of 
person or intellect, she has bestowed 
the most splendid upon others, with a 
prodigality which astonishes and per- 
plexes the world. A beautiful person, 
and genius almost superhuman, fell to 
the share of Milton; nor can it be 
doubted, that in these respects the 
blind goddess was equally kind to the 
bard of Avon, whose presence, even 
judging from the imperfect, and some- 
what apocryphal likenesses handed 
down to us, was noble to behold, 
while his genius more resembled that 
of a superior nature than of a human 
being. The same remark applies to 
the beautiful, the divine Raphael,— 
nor less to Tasso, and various others, 
whom we might easily point out. 

It will perhaps be deemed pre- 
sumptuous, after naming those illus- 
trious characters—those ‘“ demigods 
of fame” —to allude to Augustus Mer- 
ton, who, although he obtained the 
distinction of first wrangler at Brazen- 
nose, Oxford, and carried off a multi- 
tude of prizes from that seat of learn- 
ing, may yet be thought an inadequate 
testimony of the fact with which we set 
out, more especially when placed in 
juxta-position with the Miltons, the 
Shakespeares, the Raphaels, and the 
Tassos of the world. We discuss not 
this point. We claim for him no 
equality with these august names ; and 
yet, with all such reservations, do we 
set him forward as no unmeet proof of 
the soundness of our assertion. 

Merton was gifted with fine genius, 
and with a person all but faultless. In 
stature he rose to six feet, and was 
slightly but elegantly formed; while 
his whole air bespoke at once the 
gentleman and scholar. Those who 
have seen his fine Spanish counte- 
nance, dark eyes, and rich clustering 
hair,—the whole communicating dig- 
nity, grace, and interest to his natural 
melancholy,— will not soon efface his 
imposing image from their remem- 
brance. His talents were of a highly- 
diversified order. He was a first-rate 
Grecian, and had he turned his atten- 
tion exclusively to that language might 
have contested the palm with Porson 
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himself; nor do those who are best 
qualified to judge hesitate to place him 
upon an equality with Burney, Young, 
or Parr. He was also an excellent 
Latinist, and had a profound ac- 
quaintance with geometry, and the 
other branches of mathematical science. 
For knowledge of the various eastern 
tongues he was no unequal match for 
Lee, of Cambridge ; while his ac- 
quirements in natural philosophy, po- 
litical economy, and metaphysics, were 
such as would have fairly entitled him 
to prelect on these subjects in any 
university in Europe. Besides this, 
he had an exquisite poetical genius ; 
and, in his very first contest, succeeded 
in carrying off the prize of poetry, to 
the utter discomfiture of many for- 
midable rivals. 

But, with all these high acquire- 
ments, he was not a happy man. He 
had been baptised in the waters of 
melancholy ; and a circumstance which 
occurred in the fifth year of his cur- 
riculum had a baleful and, ultimately, 
fatal effect upon him, dethroning rea- 
son from its lofty seat, and plunging 
not him only, but another estimable 
individual, in the deepest distress. 
This circumstance, painful as it is, we 
must relate; and, on perusing it, the 
reader will see that the noble aspira- 
tions, the keen susceptibilities, of the 
mind do not always lead to happiness ; 
for, alas! it was such an excess of sus- 
ceptibility in his intellect which dis- 
turbed so sadly the current of his 
ideas, and made him an inmate of 
St. Luke’s. 

The weather at the period we speak 
of was truly melancholy. It was in 
the gloomy month of November,— 
that month in which it is said the sui- 
cidal propensities of the English na- 
tion are most strongly in force. The 
air was either filled with dull, sluggish, 
unwholesome fogs, which hung upon it 
like a nightmare, or soaked in a con- 
stant drizzle of small, annoying, con- 
temptible rain-drops, which, without 
possessing the energy and dignity of a 
shower, were infinitely more disagree- 
able, and found their way to the flesh 
in spite of all the protective armoury of 
great-coats, hessian cloaks, or um- 
brellas. It seemed as if a wet blanket 
were drawn between the sun and the 
earth. The atmosphere was always 
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foggy, often perfectly wet, but never 
thoroughly dry. It wanted vitality; 
and every person that breathed it par- 
took of its own damp, hypochondriac, 
inanimate character. 

It was in the morning of one of 
those days of fog, gloom, and ennui, 
that Augustus last sallied out to lounge 
about the streets of Oxford, as was his 
custom, before breakfast. There was 
a favourite spot in which he was wont 
to walk ; it was upon the footpath ofa 
very short street, about the middle of 
which stood the shop of Jonathan 
Hookey, a barber. This street (we 
forget its name) is not above fifty yards 
in length, and opens at each end into 
a cross street. Now, Merton’s walk 
extended from one of those cross streets 
to the other, including, of course, the 
whole extent of the short street: he 
always walked on one side of this 
street, viz. on that opposite to the 
barber’s shop. These particulars may 
seem trifling, but they are essential 
to the proper understanding of the 
story. 

While making these morning per- 
ambulations, he had always an air of 
deep thought. His arms were crossed, 
and he kept his eyes constantly fixed 
upon the ground, as ifdeeply engrossed 
in profound meditation. It boots not 
now to inquire on what subjects his 
thoughts were mostly employed, but it 
was unquestionably on themes of deep 
import, and concerned not himself 
only, but the interests of science, 
learning, and humanity at large. The 
morning in question was peculiarly 
dull and foggy ; but whether it was 
this or something else, certain it is, 
that he felt himself more than usually 
overpowered. The air oppressed him 
like a leaden shroud, and the energies 
of his soul seemed for once on the 
point of sinking beneath the superin- 
cumbent burden. 

Turn we now to Jonathan Hookey, 
the barber. In person he differed 
much from Merton. His height did 
not exceed five feet, but he made 
amends for it in breadth ; for he was a 
man of a lusty habit, and sported a 
paunch which no London alderman or 
burgomaster of Amsterdam would look 
upon with contempt. Bald was his 
head, and his nose was not merely 
large but immense; but it is idle to 
grow eloquent upon noses. Has not 
Sterne exhausted the theme? have not 
we ourselves more than once expatiated 
upon it? Swakenbergius had a nose, 
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so had Ovidius Naso; but to néither 
would Jonathan Hookey’s strike its 
colours, and good crimson ones they 
were. 

Jonathan, despite his bald head, his 
diminutive stature, his ample: pot- 
belly, and ampler nose, was a man of 
fine feelings. Nature was outraged 
when he became a barber. He most 
assuredly was never destined by her to 
shave beards, and manufacture perukes 
for heads more brainless, many of 
them, than his own blocks. He ought 
to have been a professor of metaphysics 
or logic in some. famous. university, 
such as. Heidelburg, Gottingen, or 
Glasgow ;—but why lament over cure- 
less evils? it is sufficient to say he is a 
barber, and there is an end of the 
matter. 

We must now return to Merton. 
His solitary walks on the opposite side 
of the street had not even, from the 
first, escaped the scrutinising eyes of 
Mr. Hookey. No: he saw in the 
tall, pale, elegant, dark-haired student 
the victim of deep sensibility. From 
seeing him, he wondered, from wonder- 
ing he loved him, from loving he 
adored. him: he knew at once he was 
no common man. Having perused 
Byron’s Manfred, he conceived him to 
be such another as that strange charac- 
ter ; orhe might be a second Lara; or, 
more, he might he, nay he was, a 
glorious genius, full of high imaginings. 
Little do we know what bright thoughts 
passed through the mind of the en- 
thusiastic Hookey. He cursed his 
profession, which debarred him from 
the fellowship of such a man: he 
cursed his nose, which stood between 
him and the object of his adoration. 

Day after day had Mr. Hookey 
noticed the accomplished, the highly- 
gifted Merton; but it was only upon 
this particular morning that the recog- 
nition was mutual. Merton, on turn- 
ing his eyes by chance from the ground, 
looked to the opposite side of the 
street, and there beheld a nose. He 
then turned his eyes to the earth in his 
usual meditative mood ; but, reflecting 
that a nose without an owner was 
rather a singular phenomenon, he 
looked a second time, and there, be- 
hind the nose, he saw a man; it was 
Mr. Hookey himself. 

This was the first time that the me- 
lancholy and intellectual student re- 
ciprocated upon Hookey the attention 
which Hookey had hitherto bestowed 
exclusively'upon him. No more was 
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the barber’s “ sweetness wasted upon 
the desert air,” but fell on one who 
knew how to appreciate it to its fullest 
extent. Merton stood stock-still, and 
gazed upon him with mute admiration. 
He was positively fascinated. The 
nose operated upon him like the head 
of Medusa, and almost turned him to 
stone. And Mr. Hookey was fascina- 
ted too. Merton also had become 
Medusafied, and exercised a petri- 
factive influence upon the barber. He 
was nailed fast to the threshold of his 
own door, and gazed upon his fancied 
personification of Lara and Manfred 
with an indomitable and resistless per- 
severance, which utterly confounded 
himself; while Merton, nailed alike 
fast to the opposite footpath, stood 
staring at his antagonist, or rather at 
his nasal protuberance. This im- 
pressive scene continued for several 
minutes, when Merton, regaining the 
power of locomotion, slowly ap- 
proached the barber, his arms all the 
while crossed, and his eyes intently 
fixed upon the nose. Nine slow and 
awful steps brought him face to face 
with Hookey. The barber’s eyes 
were fixed intently upon his —his eyes 
upon the barber’s nose. The scene 
was extremely dreadful; and Mr. 
Hookey, after vainly trying to keep his 
ground, retreated into the shop, still 
facing Merton, who kept advancing 
upon him as he receded. Back, step 
by step, went Hookey ; forward, step 
by step, came Merton; each all the 
while eyeing the other with equal 
astonishment. The barber continued 
retreating, the other following him, 
—first through the shop, then through 
the kitchen, then through the parlour 
—the three apartments leading into 
one another. At last he got to the re- 
motest corner ofthe parlour, and could 
get no farther. Here he paused, and 
Merton paused also. Still they gazed 
on each other,—the barber in the 
corner overpowered with amazement, 
and the student standing before him 
hardly less surprised. At last Merton 
broke silence in the following awful 
words,— Gracious HEAVENS, WHAT 
a nose! So saying, he retreated as 
slowly as he entered, leaving Mr. 
Hookey utterly stupified and be- 
wildered. The sentence went like 
iron into the barber's soul ; he felt it in 
all its bitterness. 

It is almost unnecessary to say 
what an effect this scene had upon 
the highly-susceptible temperament of 
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Merton. From that moment peace 
fled his mind. He went instantly 
home ; but instead of devoting himself, 
as before, to those studies in which he 
delighted, and in which he was wont 
so highly to excel, he immured himself 
in his chamber, giving way to gloomy 
abstraction, and agonising his spirit 
with painful and most distressing fan- 
cies. The great power of his imagina- 
tion caused him, in a peculiar manner, 
to suffer from the remembrance of 
what he had witnessed ; and, accord- 
ingly, his waking as well as his sleep- 
ing hours were haunted with visions 
of noses,— noses of stupendous size, 
which arose, like ocean islands, amid 
the gloomy tabernacle of his brain, and 
filled him with utter despair. At last, 
from bad to worse, he became the 
mere shadow of his former self, the 
wreck of what he was, and a picture of 
fallen and shattered genius. To drive 
away the hideous phantasmagorias that 
tortured him, as with the stings of de- 
mons, he had recourse to gin, and soon 
became a confirmed drunkard : the next 
stage was lunacy ; and he was confined 
for fourteen months in Saint Luke’s 
Hospital for the insane. 

The fate of the barber was equally 
deplorable. The awful words pro- 
nounced by Merton may be considered 
his death-knell. They rung ever after 
in his ears; and, in a few weeks, his 
head was turned, his shop shut up, 
and himself sent to Bedlam. ‘“ Gra- 
cious heavens, what a nose!” This 
dreadful sentence — more dreadful than 
the hand-writing on the wall to Bel- 
shazzar,—haunted him by day and by 
night. Reason was dethroned, and 
“ moody madness, laughing wild,” was 
the result. Such are the frightful 
consequences of extreme susceptibility, 
against which the youth of both sexes 
ought to be constantly on their guard. 

The worst remains to be told. These 
unhappy men were liberated from con- 
finement about the same time, and both 
returned to Oxford. They seemed to 
have recovered their reasoning faculties, 
but the result shewed that this was very 
far from being the case; for, happen- 
ing to meet on the banks of the Cher- 
well, they attacked each other with 
such fury, that, like Brutus and Aruns, 
they were both killed on the spot,— 
the barber having been burked in the 
encounter, and the student having 
died of a wound which he received in 
the throat by his antagonist’s razor. 

A Mopern PyTHacorREaN. 
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ON NATIONAL ECONOMY, 
No. II. 


DR. CHALMERS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


We acknowledged, at the close of our 
former essay, that Dr. Chalmers had 
laid us under one considerable obliga- 
tion, and had established one point of 
great importance in the present discus- 
sion. We now proceed to explain and 
to illustrate this point. 

It respects the real nature of the 
question at issue: it explains the exact 
position of the whole controversy. There 
have been divers attempts made of late 
years to obscure this point, and to per- 
plex the public mind by medium courses 
and equitable adjustments of a dispute, 
which can never really terminate but 
with the absolute overthrow of one or 
other of the contending parties. Either 
Malthus is right, or he is wrong. Ifhe 
is right in his premises, then, revolting 
as his conclusions are, we have no 
choice but to proceed onwards with 
him. Ifhe is wrong, then let him be 
proved, and regarded, and treated as 
such. 

Numerous have been the efforts 
made, during the last twenty years, to 
get rid of the Malthusian theory by a 
side wind. Very many benevolent 
persons, whose sensibilities were shock- 
ed at the conclusions which naturally 
resulted from the premises laid down 
by him, endeavoured to repudiate his 
system by sundry corrective expedients. 
Of these, emigration has been the 
latest, the most warmly espoused, and 
the longest adhered to. Mr. Wilmot 
Horton, in the Quarterly Review of 
Mr. Sadler’s work, fights stoutly for 
this panacea. He, like others, is nei- 
ther able to meet Mr. Malthus’s as- 
sumed facts himself, nor will he take 
the trouble of examining Mr. Sadler’s 
laborious and voluminous refutation. 
He takes the easier method of pushing 
both the combatants aside, telling them, 
in courteously-phrased sentences, that 
they are a couple of idiots; for that 
emigration sets all things to rights, and 
that nothing else will. 

Now of this fancy Dr. Chalmers at 
once disabuses his readers. Ile shews 
them, in an instant, that, admitting 
the Malthusian theory, emigration is 
altogether inefficient and powerless as 
aremedy. As a temporary expedient, 
indeed,—as one of the necessary pre- 
liminaries to an abolition of the poor- 


laws,—he admits it to a trial; but as 
meeting the real difficulty, or furnish- 
ing a cure to the existing evil, he alto- 
gether denies its value. 


«* Population, when permitted its full 
development, by an unbounded supply 
of the means pe Shear can double 
itself in fifteen years ; and we proceed 
on a computation greatly more moderate 
than this, when we affirm, that for an 
emigration, sufficient to allow an un- 
checked multiplication of our species in 
the British islands, there behoved to be 
at least half a million of human beings 
transported annually from our shores. 
The expense of so mighty a transporta- 
tion, and the magnitude of that immense 
flotilla, which would need to be upheld 
for the business of these annual ship- 
ments, are of themselves sufficiently 
startling; and might well disabuse us 
of the idea that any very effectual relief 
can be ministered, by this expedient, for 
the wants of our population. But we 
may properly add the ever-increasing 
difficulty of new settlements abroad ; 
after that the most accessible and best 
portions of territory had been occupied. 
Itis no great recommendation ofascheme, 
that, the longer it is prosecuted, it is 
always becoming more impracticable ; 
insomuch, that every successive year 
must witness another augmentation both 
to the cost and the labour of it. Neither 
can we admire, as a sound or lasting 
expedient for keeping right the over- 
flowing population of one country, a 
process that hastens onward every other 
country to the same consummation. We 
should greatly prefer an expedient that 
would equally apply to all countries ; 
and that would not lose its efficacy, 
even though the globe should through- 
out be peopled up to its capabilities ; 
and the millennial era had arrived, at 
which we beheld a general fulness and 
prosperity in all lands. But the near, 
the practical consideration is, that the 
relief afforded even now, by all the 
emigration which even the most sanguine 
of its advocates can count upon, is but 
an insignificant fraction of what a popu- 
lation, left to its own unchecked spon- 
taneity, would need ; and every future 
year this relief would become more 
insignificant.” pp. 380, 381. 


Thus have we one great hinderance 
cleared away, which constantly pre- 
vented men from seeing and from 
meeting the real difficulty. And now 
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we may proceed to look at the true 
question at issue, for the clear state- 
ment of which we have again to express 
our obligation to Dr. Chalmers. 


«All the remedies which have been 
proposed against a state of general desti- 
tution in society, may be classified under 
two descriptions. By the first, it is 
sought to provide the adequate means 
for the increasing numbers of mankind. 
By the second, to keep down the num- 
bers to the stationary, or, comparatively 
speaking, to the slowly-increasing means. 
The first may, we think, be conveniently 
designated the external remedies — inso- 
much that their object is to equalise the 
means with the population, by an increase 
on the former term, or by an increase 
and enlargement of the resources from 
without. The second may, perhaps, be 
contradistinguished from the other, by 
viewing it in the light of an internal 
remedy—insomuch as its object is to 
rcintain the equality of the two, by 
preventing an undue increase on the 
latter term, which can only be achieved, 
ina right way, by adding to the restraints 
of prudence and principle from within. 
It is our main design to demonstrate the 
insufficiency of one and all the remedies 
put together which belong to the first 
class—and to contrast, with their ope- 
ration, the effect of the moral remedy, 
the prosperous economic state that will 
surely be realised through the medium 
of general intelligence and virtue, or by 
an action on the minds of the people 
themselves.” pp. 28, 29. 

** It is now high time that the states- 
men and philanthropists of the old world 
should take this direction. It is to a 
moral restraint on the numbers of mankind, 
and not to a physical enlargement of the 
means for their subsistence, that we shall 
be henceforth beholden for sufficiency or 
peace in our commonwealth.” p. 70. 

And again : 

“ Weneed scarcely advert toany of those 
lesser expedients, which, though but the 
crudities of mere sentimentalism, have 
been proposed, each as a grand panacea, 
for all the disorders of the social state,— 
such as the cottage system, and the cow 
system, and the village economy of Mr. 
Owen, and the various plans of home 
colonisation that have been thought to 
supersede the lessons of Malthus, or, 
at least, practically to absolve us from 
all regard to them for centuries to come. 
Now, the remedies we have just specified 
may be regarded as belonging to the first 
class. They are all external remedies ; 
and it will be our distinct aim to demon- 
strate, in succession, the inefficacy of 
each of them.” p. 36. 


Here, then, we meet the question in 
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all its breadth and fulness. And 
surely no man will think that we have 
overrated, or can overrate its real im- 
portance, who considers for a moment 
what is now going forward in England. 

A strong impression has lately been 
imparted to the public mind, and it is 
now working its natural results in 
every quarter of the empire,—that 
something may be done, and ought to 
be done, to improve the condition of 
the labouring classes ; and that this 
something mainly consists in giving 
them the means of improving their 
own condition. One can hardly take 
up a provincial newspaper without 
meeting with some paragraph detailing 
an effort of this kind. In every corner 
of the island, the more benevolent 
landed proprietors have busied them- 
selves in apportioning out patches of 
ground, in giving gardens to the de- 
serving, in promising or even in pro- 
viding them with cows, and in seeking 
to improve or multiply their little ha- 
bitations. Plans for building cottages, 
reports on the advantage of spade- 
husbandry, and statements of the good 
done by little allotments of land, fill 
every country sone and gladden 
our hearts with the hope that better 
times for the poor are fast approaching. 

How startling, then, is it, and yet at 
the same time how loud a call to close 
and serious examination, when a man 
ofthe commanding intellect of Dr. Chal- 
mers comes boldly forward, aud de- 
nounces these proceedings in the mass, 
as “‘ the crudities of mere sentimental- 
ism,” and as practising “a deceitful 
mockery on the hupes of the philan- 
thropist.” And still more, when he 
proceeds to argue, with evident sin- 
cerity and earnestness, that the only 
and the inevitable result of all these 
well-meant efforts must be, to increase, 
and not to diminish, the wretchedness 
at present existing,—to deteriorate, and 
not to improve, the condition of the 
labouring classes. 


‘A reckless population, made more 
reckless by the show and promise of such 
a relief, will shoot a-head of all that can 
possibly be achieved by it. The addi- 
tional food that may have been created, 
will be more than overborne in the tide 
of an increasing population. The only 
difference will be a greater instead of a 
smaller number of wretched families— 
a heavier amount of distress, with less 
of unbroken ground in reserve for any 
future enlargements—a society in every 
way as straitened as before, yet nearer to 
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the extreme limit of their resources than 
before,—in short, a condition at once of 
augmented hardship and diminished 
hope, with all the burden of an ex- 
pensive and unprofitable scheme to the 
bargain.” (p. 39.) 


Does not this strong opinion, this 
alarming prognostication, coupled with 
what we know to be going on in the 
country, call upon us, in the most im- 
perative manner, to look again at the 
facts, and to inquire whether hundreds 
of intelligent and benevolent men, scat- 
tered over the country, are all in error; 
or whether it be merely the professor 
of divinity in the University of Edin- 
burgh that has miscalculated results? 
One or the other must be wrong; but 
the whole country is interested in de- 
ciding which. 

Now, in discussing this question, we 
shall find it necessary to grapple, in the 
first place, with three leading princi- 
ples enunciated by Dr. Chalmers. 

The first is, that population will in- 
crease more rapidly than food. 

The second, that population, if left 
io its natural development, will double 
itself in fifteen years. 

The third, that population advances 
in a regular ratio, doubling itself in 
every successive fifteen years. 

These three fundamental proposi- 
tions of Dr. Chalmers’ scheme we be- 
lieve to be, each and every one of them, 
wholly contrary to fact. And if they 
can be removed out of the way, we 
shall then find very little basis on 
which to rest his fears, as to the fatal 
results of the benevolent efforts now 
making in various parts of the country. 

His first proposition, then, relates to 
the supposed tendency of population to 
increase faster than food. He says, 


“ Certain it is, at all events, that the 
produce of the soil cannot be made to 
increase at the rate that population would 
increase.” (p. 21.) 

“With every possible enlargement, 
subsistence wil/ not increase so fast as 
population would increase.” (p. 31.) 

“ The additional food that may have 
been created, will be more thun overborne 
in the tide of an increasing population.” 
(p. 39. ) 


Such is the notion entertained by 
the doctor. But where, in the whole 
history of man, did he learn it? where, 
in the review of the state of human 
beings, either in past times or in the 
present day, did he discover the facts 
upon which such a fancy is built? 
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Ts it true of individuals? Try it in 
an individual case. Take an emigrant, 
for instance, just settled down upon 
his farm, and preparing to cultivate it 
principally by the labour of his own 
hands. Tell him to beware of adding 
children to his family, for that, do what 
he will, all the “ additional food that 
he may be able to create will be over- 
borne by the tide of his increasing 
family.” Tell him, in plain English, 
that he cannot raise food so fast as to 
supply the wants of his children, if he 
should be so “ reckless” as to have any. 
Will he not laugh at your folly? Will 
he not tell you that he can raise more 
food in one year, than his family, were 
it even twice as numerous, would re- 
quire in five? Willhe not set at nought 
your warning, and tell you plainly, that 
he is well assured, not only of being 
able to feed his family as they arise, 
but of being, moreover, a far richer 
man at the end of twenty years, with 
eight children, than he is at the present 
moment without any ? 

Is it true, then, ofan individual man, 
that he is unable to raise food for his 
increasing family? Is it true, that 
“the produce of the soil cannot be 
made to increase at the rate that 
population would increase?” Cer- 
tainly not. As far as individuals are 
concerned, it is abundantly clear that 
every man is able to raise food in far 
greater abundance out of the ground 
than he or the largest family he can 
rear will ever be likely to need. Of 
individuals, then, it is not true that 
population increases faster than food. 

But is it true ofcommunities? Does 
it turn out, by some strange concur- 
rence of circumstances, that a mass of 
individuals, each of whom can create 
food much faster than he can consume 
it, may yet prove, in the aggregate, 
unable to meet the wants of their 
increasing population? Is it so, that 
a thousand men, each causing a sur- 
plus in his individual capacity, do yet, 
when massed together, prove unequal 
to produce even food enough for their 
own consumption ! 

Dr. Chalmers and the economists 
aver that it is so; and they ground 
their assertion, not on any deficiency 
in the men, but in a deficiency of 
land on which to exert their industry. 
Want of room is the supposed cause. 
There is but a certain proportion of 
productive land; and when this is 
fairly occupied, every additional unit 
added to the population substracts 
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something from the general stock of 
food, and from the general comfort of 
the community. 

But, surely, nothing can be more 
obvious than that this supposed want 
of room must have a certain point of 
commencement. Supposing England 
to be submerged for four-and-twenty 
hours, and, on its reappearance, a soli- 
tary man, with his wife and children, 
to be put into possession of it, with 
an eltire security from any cisturb- 
ance by immigration. He, at least, 
could suffer no apprehension of want 
of room—he, at least, might be free 
from the distracting apprehension, that 
“the produce of the soil could not be 
made to increase at the rate that popu- 
lation would increase.” And even when 
centuries had passed away, and ten 
thousand families had sprung up in 
the land, still would there be produc 
tive soil enough, still would there be 
food enough, and still would every 
man of them, with common industry, 
be able to raise, in each single year, 
food enough to sustain his family for 
five. 

The evil of want of room, then, if it 
came at all, could only come to such a 
society after the lapse of ages. The 
practical question for our present con- 
sideration is, has it yet come to us? 
And this inquiry may be answered 
by putting three other questions in 
return :— 

Is there any symptom or sign 
from which it may be rationally argued 
that the country is unable to produce 
the food required by its inhabitants? 
We know of none. Nay, further, we 
will say, that such are the capabilities 
of the country, and such is the obvious 
possibility of augmenting its produc- 
tiveness by a higher style of cultivation, 
that we should feel no apprehension 
even at the prospect of a doubled po- 
pulation within the next fifty years ; — 
convinced that means would easily 
be found of providing abundance of 
food for the whole. So far, then, no 
symptom is yet visible of “want of 
room. 

2. Is it not true, that with the con- 
stant increase of population during the 
last five centuries, there has always 
been found a corresponding rise in the 
quantity and quality of food provided 
for these increasing numbers? Can 
even the most cursory glance be cast 
over the history of past ages in Eng- 
land, without seeing that the mode and 
style of living, the actual quantity and 
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quality of food furnished and con- 
sumed, has been perpetually advancing 
and advancing febar than the popula 
tion. Nay, during even the last thirty 
years has the case been so. We know, 
indeed, that by abuses in the admi- 
nistration of the poor-laws, by the in- 
crease of machinery, and by the bale- 
ful effects of “ free trade,” the condition 
of the labourers of England has been 
rather deteriorated than improved dur- 
ing these last few years. But this has 
resulted merely from the richer classes 
having succeeded in grasping and re- 
taining more than their share. The 
general state of things, could it be sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained, would shew a 
considerable advance in luxury, in en- 
joyment, in consumption, among the 
people as a whole, accompanying and 
outstripping the adv ance in population 
which has occurred during the same 
period. 

If, then, we find, as far as history 
and statistic fact will enable us to 
judge, that food has increased much 
faster than population, how are we to 
believe the proposition so repeatedly 
laid down by the learned doctor, that 
“the produce of the soil cannot be 
made to increase at the same rate at 
which population icreases” 

3. With reference, however, to the 
supposed “ want of room,” it would be 
unpardonable to overlook the question, 
whether it be clear that this country 
has arrived at the limit,—whether it be 
really over-peopled,—whether there are 
not still acres enough for each inha- 
bitant, to supply that inhabitant with 
food? This is a point which ought to be 
inquired into,—not assumed ; for there 
is no prima facie reason why twelve 
millions, rather than eighteen, should 
be the exact number which the island 
can sustain. We know that there were 
men who talked about over-population 
when the whole number of the people 
fell below six millions. But we have 
doubled our ranks since then, and are 
the more comfortable, rather than the 
less so, for the increase. Surely, then, 
before we take up the same cuckoo-cry 
of “ over-population,” we should look 
around us and see if there be no in- 
stance of any more thickly-peopled 
region than our own. 

Now, with reference to this point, 
the most important facts are close at 
hand. Just across the water lies the 
Flemish coast, and there we find, on a 
soil originally bad, a population subsist- 
ing in ease and plenty with numbers 
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more than twice as dense, in relation to 
the space they occupy, as those of our 
own population. In one of the depart- 
ments of Flanders, Radclyffe tells us, 
there are 461,659 souls upon 302,235 
hectares, which are equal to 746,521 
English acres, being about five souls 
to eight English acres. But the popu- 
lation, he adds, “is much more dense 
in other districts; in that of Bruges 
alone, at the rate of three souls to four 
acres — and in that of Courtrai, at the 
rate of one to an English acre. Not- 
withstanding this, one-third of the pro- 
duce of the land is annually exported.” 

Now, in England and Wales we have 
still about three acres to every soul ; so 
that, before we reach the level of the 
Flemish population, our people must 
more than double themselves. From 
such a doubling Dr. Chalmers would 
predict a general and downright starv- 
ation; and yet in Flanders, with a 
naturally bad soil, and with nearly one 
soul to every acre, the people not only 
support themselves in comfort and 


plenty, but actually export one-third of 


their produce. 

What is the bearing of all these facts 
upon the doctor’s position? ‘ Food,” 
says he, “cannot be made to increase 
so fast as population.” Now, in the 
case of an individual, we see this ata 
glance to be untrue ; in the case of our 
own country, we see that the growth of 
its population has been far outstripped 
by the increase of comfort among the 
people ; and, lastly, by a neighbouring 
country we learn that more than twice 
our present population might be sub- 
sisted on our island, and might pro- 
duce far more food than would be 
needed for their own subsistence. 
Surely, then, we learn enough, from all 
these facts, to enable us at once to dis- 
credit the doctor’s assertion, that “ it is 
not possible to keep the produce up to 
the population,” and to repudiate his 
grand remedy, “ the keeping down the 
population to the produce.” 

But we must proceed onwards to the 
consideration of the second leading 
proposition enunciated by Dr. Chal- 
mers. It is as follows : — 


** Population, when permitted its full 
development, can double itself in fifteen 
years.” p. 380. 


On this important point we have 
already said something in our former 
essay 5 but it appears necessary to es- 
tablish the contrary position in the 
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strongest manner, seeing that upon this 
assumed fact rests nearly the whole of 
the Malthusian theory. The great ob 

ject of Mr. Malthus and of Dr. Chal- 
mers is, to alarm us with a fancied dan- 
ger of a growth of population beyond 
any possible supply of food. To give 
some colour to this notion of theirs, it 
is obviously necessary to assert a rate 
of increase, as taking place among 
human beings, far beyond any increase 
of the means of subsistence that we on 
the other side could venture to antici- 
_ To establish this point, Mr. 
Malthus resorted to his famous geo- 
metrical and arithmetical ratios, assert- 
ing that human beings increased on a 
geometric scale, as 2, 4, 8, 16, &c.; 
while food only increased in an arith- 
metical series, as 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &e. 
This fancy—for it was a mere fancy— 
if admitted, established his argument ; 
but it was, after all, nothing but a 
visionary chimera. 

Dr. Chalmers is silent on the sub- 
ject of the geometrical and arithmetical 
ratios; but he bases his scheme upon 
this supposed duplication of human 
beings at short and regular periods. 
Several times does he allude to this 
supposed doubling “in fifteen years,” 
as if it were some established fact, 
which might be just as safely assumed 
as the revolution of the moon round 
the earth in every four-and - twenty 
hours. And yet this leading and fun- 
damental point, adverted to by the 
learned doctor again and again, as if it 
were one of the best-established of all 
known facts relative to man, is, after 
all, nothing but a dream,—and a dream 
more baseless and absurd than the 
speculations of Owen or the reveries of 
Jacob Behmen. 

It is easy enough to say that popula- 
tion doubles itself in fifteen years,—it 
is, also, easy enough to say that money, 
at five per cent compound interest, 
doubles itself in five years; but the 
detection of either folly is equally easy. 
To expose the latter, you take your 
pencil, and add the interest to the 
principal, year by year, and you shew, 
in less than a minute, that more than 
fourteen years, instead of five, must 
elapse before the duplication would 
even be approached. In like manner, 
in the other question, it is only neces- 
sary to ascertain what rate of annual 
increase is supposed, and by what steps 
this fifteen years’ duplication is to be 
reached; and a similar operation to 
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the former will, in a few minutes, 
decide the question. 

When Dr. Chalmers, then, tells us 
that the natural progress of population, 
under favourable circumstances, is to 
double itself every fifteen years, we 
ask him, at starting, at what rate he 
supposes the marriages, births, and 
deaths to goon? If we can gain this 
information, nothing can be more easy 
than to construct a parish register, in 
which that number of marriages, births, 
and deaths shall be regularly recorded ; 
and then, at the end ofa hundred years 
or so, we shall have, at once, decisive 
and irrefragable proof whether or not 
this fancy of a fifteen years’ duplication 
be consistent even with possibility. 

These data, however, are nowhere 
supplied to us in the doctor’s book. 
He contents himself with the bare 
enunciation of a result, without the 
least information as to the manner in 
which that result is obtained. But 
his authority for the whole scheme is, 
as he tells us, to be found in “the 
clear and convincing statements of 
Malthus.” To Malthus, then, we must 
resort for an answer to our present 
question, How is this supposed fifteen 
years’ duplication brought about ? 

But even in the learned professor's 
pages we shall hardly find more light 
thrown on this important part of the 
investigation. ‘True, as far as mere 
assumption and assertion can go, he 
fully supports Dr. Chalmers in his 
averments. He tells us (book i. ch.1), 
that “in the back settlements of Ame- 
rica, the population has been found to 
double itself in fifteen years ; and even 
this extraordinary rate of increase is 
probably short of the utmost power of 
population.” And (in book ii. ch.11), 
he further adds, that “in particular dis- 
tricts, the period of doubling, from pro 
creation only, has often been less than 
fifteen years.” But he does not sup- 
port these statements by the least ex- 
planation of the usual steps of mar- 
riages, births, and deaths, by which 
every population must proceed, either 
in increase or diminution. 

We are therefore compelled to wan- 
der through the pages of his volumes 
in quest of some statements of this 
kind, which may be brought into com- 
parison with his estimate of the ratio 
of increase. And in another part of 
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his work (book ii. ch. 9), we find a few 
data which may be brought to bear 
upon the question. 

Mr. Malthus there states, that “ in 
England, the average proportion of 
marriages to births appears, of late 
years, to have been about 100 to 350.” 
In other words, that marriages pro- 
duced, on an average, about 3} child- 
ren each. 

But in America he estimates the pro- 
lifieness to be so much greater as to 
reach 558 births to 100 marriages, or 
about 5} to each. 

He also calculates that about 20 out 
of every 35 of these children live to 
the marriageable age. Not to resort 
to a minute fraction, we will suppose 
that 3 out of the 5} children resulting 
from each marriage, survive to enter 
into wedlock in their turn. 

Now let us endeavour to construct a 
table, founded on these data. Let us 
suppose a party of healthy young per- 
sons (sixteen couple, or thirty-two in 
all) settled down in one of these same 
back settlements, where, according to 
Mr. Malthus, the people double their 
numbers every fifteen years, or even in 
less; we will suppose them to have, 
one with another, on an average, 5} 
children each couple —being 2 more 
than, according to Mr. Malthus’s own 
shewing, they would have been likely 
to have in England. We will suppose, 
further, that 3 of these children, on an 
average, live to a marriageable age, 
and that a// so surviving do actually 
marry at the age of twenty-three, and 
have the same families in their turn. 
And we will also suppose all these 
married persons to live to the age of 
sixty-five years, one with another ; and, 
lastly, although every community must 
have a reasonable proportion of aged 
persons, and it would be perfectly irra- 
tional to argue, in the present case, 
from a party having no parents sur- 
viving ; we will only calculate that each 
married couple, at starting, is accom- 
panied by one surviving parent out of 
the four originally existing : — the total 
number, then, of our little party, at the 
commencement of their history, would 
be 48. And we will endeavour to 
keep a record of their births, marriages, 
and deaths for about a hundred and 


twenty years. It will arrange itself as 
follows : — 
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D Total of D Total of 
* | Persons. ‘i * | Persons. 


Soa one 184 

64 a eo ies 188 
53) ¢ 188 

200 
212 
212 
196 
208 
208 
208 
196 
196 
196 
182 
182 
182 
182 
190 
190 
190 
198 
210 
210 
210 
234 
242 
242 
254 
278 
280 
272 
296 
304 
304 
296 
308 
308 
293 
293 
293 
293 
284 
284 
284 
281 
291 
291 
291 
311 
321 
321 
331 
361 
366 
362 
392 
412 
413 
411 
441 
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Four hundred and forty-one persons, 
then, would be the result, at-the end of 
120 years from the commencement of 
this record. One addition, however, 
we must stop to make. 

The children who die in infancy, or 
unmarried, are nowhere recorded in 
this register. Their births and deaths 
would have encumbered its details, 
without in the least degree affecting 
the general result. The first married 
couples, for instance, might have six- 
teen children in the fourth year, and 
sixteen children in the eleventh, of this 
chronicle ; but as it is an admitted 
point that two out of each five die 
before they come to maturity, the 
shortest way is to omit their births and 
deaths equally from the calendar, and 
to record those only who, by their mar- 
riage and fruitfulness, help forward the 
general result. 

Still, however, though all the child- 
ren of this class which have been born 
and have died during the first hundred 
years of this register, may fairly be 
omitted, we must not forget that those 
of later birth, though still young, and 
though doomed to die unfruitful, may 
yet be in existence, and may swell the 
ranks of our little community in the 
120th year. 

We will give Mr. Malthus the bene- 
fit of the whole of them. We will sup- 
pose that each of the seventy couples 
who married between the 97th and the 
118th year of this register, may have 
two children living, in addition to the 
three set down in the record. The 
fraction we may omit, on the score of 
the inevitable deaths in first infancy. 

Now, adding these 140 children to 
the result which appears at the foot 
of the record, we arrive at a total of 
581, as the highest amount that can 
possibly be obtained, in 120 years, 
from the original number of 48 per- 
sons; reasoning, as we have done 
throughout, from data furnished to us 
by Mr. Malthus himself. 

But let us compare this result, which 
may be taken to be a statement of fact, 
with the supposed increase predicted by 
Mr. Malthus and Dr. Chalmers. The 
difference is “pretty considerably” 
striking, as an American would say. 


, Esti 
Year. —. 
D Giaees 48 
Pe. picbakaee 96 
ol a“ “en 

4 a 
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Estimated 


Year. Numbers. 
GR cescncene 768 
Wie: asncavee - 1536 
OE. csccss - 3e73 

BOG sosce - 6144 
| 


And yet five hundred and eighty-one 
is the actual result, obtained from 
the statements of Mr. Malthus him- 
self; although, according to his antici- 
pations, above twelve thousand ought 
to have appeared: so wofully do all 
these wondrous speculations shrink up 
and vanish away, when brought to the 
test of actual arithmetical calculation ! 

Perhaps, however, the doctor may 
not be satisfied with the 5} children to 
each marriage, or with the surviving 
of only 3 of them. In that case, he 
may turn to the pages of Mr. Sadler’s 
work, from whence we have borrowed 
the above calculations; and he will 
there find many other similar demon- 
strations, founded upon various data; 
and he will learn from the whole, that 
by none but the most extravagant and 
impossible suppositions could a dou- 
bling in fifteen, or even in twenty years, 
be brought about. 

But we must hasten onwards to the 
third proposition of Dr. Chalmers, 
which is, that population advances in 
a regular geometric ratio, doubling 
itself every fifteen years. The doctor 
states this in the following terms : — 


‘* Should a population, when every let 
and hinderance ofa straitened subsistence 
is removed, be able to double itself in 
fifteen years, it would still have the in- 
herent ability of doing so, after that 
every acre on the face of the globe had 
been advanced to its state of uttermost 
cultivation.” (p. 18.) 


Such is the notion he entertains ; 
and it is necessary to the coherence of 
his system that he should entertain it. 
All these three figments, which we 
are assailing one by one, are abso- 
lutely essential to his scheme; and it 
is because his theory rests entirely upon 
them, that we now take the trouble to 
shew the airy basis on which they all 
stand. 

A population which doubles itself 
in fifteen years will continue to do so, 
food being still at hand, every suc- 
ceeding fifteen years. So says Dr. 
Chalmers. 

As to the idea of a fifteen years’ 
doubling, under any circumstances, 
that we have already shewn to be a mere 
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dream,— an impossible supposition ; 
bat we will take up the other limb of 
the argument, or rather chimera, and 
see whether it is true that a population 
having doubled itself once, whether 
in fifteen or in fifty years, will natu- 
rally go on to double itself again and 
again in a like term. 

And, first, we ask these bold assert- 
ers, Messrs. Malthus and Chalmers, for 
their proofs. Dr. Chalmers states it as 
a settled point, that a population will 
double itself a second time, and a third 
time, in the same number of years as 
were occupied by its first duplication. 
Now, why does he state this? upon 
what well known and ascertained fact 
is this proposition based? when and 
where shall we be furnished with any 
evidence that the truth is really so? 

No reply! Throughout all the vo- 
lumes of Malthus and Chalmers, not a 
syllable is found in answer to this in- 
quiry. Like all the other leading data 
of the Malthusian theory, imagination 
and supposition are the only founda- 
tions, upon which this notion ofa regu- 
lar progression of increase is based. 

But Dr. Chalmers here again, as in 
a former instance, lies open to blame, 
in that the facts have been searched out, 
and the true state of the case laid open; 
and yet he, neglecting to acquaint on 
self with these facts, and preferring to 
remain in utter ignorance of the real 
truth of the matter, has come before 
the public, after the results of an ex- 
tensive inquiry had been made known, 
and has stated and avouched as truth, 
that which had been previously and 
publicly shewn to be altogether an error. 

No one, it is true, but Mr. Sadler, 
has taken the trouble to go into this 
inquiry; and Dr. Chalmers, it may be 
supposed, does not choose to read Mr. 
Sadler’s writings. But then, as we 
have already told him, if he wil not 
allow himself to be made acquainted 
with the truth, he should at least ab- 
stain from the dissemination of error. 

In Mr. Sadler’s two volumes on po- 
pulation, we find an immense mass of 
evidence bearing on this very point. It 
is, in fact, the great leading feature of 
Mr. Sadler’s theory, it is his peculiar 
discovery—that the fruitfulness of mar- 
riages constantly varies in proportion 
to the de nsity of the population. This 
law of nature, if it can really be shewn 
to exist, at once puts an end to the 
Malthusian notion of a geometric pro- 
gression, and to Dr. Chalmers’s posi- 
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tion, that a population doubling itself 
in fifteen years would continue to do 
so in each following fifteen years ; 
for, according to Mr. Sadler, the fruit- 
fulness of marriages in a district having 
200 on a square mile would be less 
than that of a district having only 
100 on the mile. Consequently, when 
the 100 had increased themselves to 
200, their scale of increase would di- 
minish, and the period of the second 
doubling would be longer than that of 
the first, sand so on. 

But do the facts accumulated by 
Mr. Sadler justify and establish this 
conclusion? They do. We cannot 
here copy out his voluminous tables ; 
but a specimen may suffice, as the 
proof appears equally strong and clear 
throughout the whole. 

For instance, taking the counties of 
England, and classing them according 
to the density of their population, it 
appears that, 

In two counties, having less than 100 
persons on the square mile, each 100 
marriages produced 420 births. 

In nine counties, having from 100 to 
150 on the square mile, each 100 mar- 
riages produced 396 births. 

In sixteen counties, having from 150 
to 200 on the square mile, each 100 mar- 
riages produced 390 births. 

In four counties, having from 200 to 
250 on the square mile, each 100 mar- 
riages produced 388 births. 

In five counties, having from 250 to 
300 on the square mile, each 100 mar- 
riages produced 378 births. 

In three counties, having from 300 to 
350 on the square mile, each 100 mar- 
riages produced 353 births. 

In two counties, having from 500 to 
600 on the square mile, each 100 mar- 
riages produced 331 births. 

In the metropolitan county each 100 
marriages produced 246 births. 


Now, this is an abstract of one only 
out of a great number of tables pro- 
duced by Mr. Sadler, formed from the 
population returns of all the countries 
of Europe; and in every single in- 
stance the result is exactly the same. 
Why has not Dr. Chalmers studied 
and considered these tables? Had he 
done so, how could he ever have enun- 
ciated such a proposition, as that a 
population doubling itself once ina 
certain number of years, would also 
naturally continue to double itself, 
again and again, in every succeeding 
like period. 

To conclude,then,the presentinquiry, 
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we have arrived at this result,—that no 
one of these three great leading data of 
Dr. Chalmers’s system,— the impossi- 
bility of increasing food as fast as the 
population would naturally increase ; 
the power of population to double 
saat tated fifteen years ; and the re- 
gular progression of population, doub- 
lng itself perpetually at equal periods, 
—we have found, we repeat, that no 
one of these leading propositions is sus- 
tained by facts. But that, in truth, 
all the evidence that can be brought to 
bear upon the question tends to nega- 
tive and refute them. Experience 
shewing us, in the clearest manner, 
Jirst, that any one man, or any one hun- 
dred, if allowed fair play, can produce 
food much faster than mouths to con- 
sume it; secondly, that a duplication of 
any population by the ordinary ratio of 
births, &c., in fifteen years, is a pliysical 
impossibility ; and, thirdly, that there 
appears to exist a benevolent lawof na- 
ture, which adjusts the ratio of increase 
in accordance with the density of the 
population, so as constantly to diminish 
the supply, just as the want diminishes. 

These being the results of the pre- 
sent inquiry, we now return to that 
great question, so well stated by Dr. 
Chalmers, as existing between the sur- 

lus-populationists and theiropponents. 

he one party, as he tells us, would 
fain endeavour to increase food, so as 
to furnish plenty to all. The other, 
believing this to be impossible, would 
“keep down the population to the 
level of the food,” by opposing mar- 
riage, and repressing the natural feel- 
ings of man. Of the latter party, Dr. 
Chalmers declares himself to be one, 
—denominating the schemes now ge- 
nerally adopted throughout the country, 
“the crudities of mere sentimental- 
ism.” 

But if it appears, — and that it does 
so appear we have no doubt,— that all 
the fears and fancies of the learned 
doctor are founded upon a mere ig- 
norance of the facts,—if his alarms 
about the “ impossibility of keeping 
the food up to the level of the popula- 
tion” prove to be utterly groundless,— 
then we may look with comfort to the 
labours of the benevolent throughout 
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the country, and rejoice to see them 
striving to better the condition of the 
labouring poor. The “ external reme- 
dies,” as Dr. Chalmers calls them, are 
no longer to be looked upon with a 
mixture of pity and contempt, as the 
offspring of ignorance and folly ; but 
we may proceed to aim at “ providing 
adequate means for the increasing 
numbers of mankind,” with some hope, 
that happiness, and not misery, will be 
the result of our endeavours. 

The present inquiry may seem tedi- 
ous; and to those who have thought 
little on that most interesting question, 
the state and prospects of the labouring 
poor, it may wellseem so. Butit is, in 
its nature, fundamental ; since it will be 
found actually impossible to proceed, 
with any degree of safety, in the consi- 
deration of our great national interests, 
until this point has been satisfactorily 
decided. It is the strongest hold of 
the enemy, and can neither be masked 
nor left in the rear with any degree of 
safety. You may not propose the least 
matter for the benefit or comfort of the 
people, but some economist meets you 
with the alarm, that you are “encou- 
raging a surplus and already redundant 
population.” Mr. Macculloch’s princi- 
pal remedy for all the evils of Ireland, as 
stated to the committee of the House 
of Commons, consisted in dispersing 
among the young people of that coun- 
try, “small simple ¢racts onpopulation,” 
shewing the evils of early marriages, 
and the atrocity of having children ; 
and not even the loud and long-conti- 
nued peals of laughter which resounded 
through the island at this notable pro- 
posal, have deterred others of the same 
class from urging the same idea. Miss 
Martineau, as her concluding and most 
important inference, in her last tract, 
prints in large letters, the necessity of 
regulating population; and the same 
topic is announced for the forthcoming 
Number of The Working Man’s Com- 
panion, issued by “ The Society for the 
Diffusion of Useless Knowledge.” We 
mention these things merely to shew 
that the all-important nature of the 
question is felt in other quarters, and 
to prove that it ought to be felt, too, by 
the friends of the poor. 
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No. XXVIII. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, ESQ. 


Honest Allan Cunningham! Such is the flattering sobriguet by which the 
worthy fellow who sits on the opposite page is generally known; and no title is 
better deserved. We think that his very face is almost a sufficient guarantee for 
its justice. 

Allan’s biography is sufficiently known to excuse us from the task of writing 
it over again. Like Ben Jonson, he began with trowel and mallet, which he 
abandoned for divine poetry ;—not, however, abandoned as completely as Rare 
Ben, because he has wielded them, or superintended their wielding, in a higher 
department ; and, instead of helping to build up houses for the savages of 
Nithisdale and the adjoining districts, acting now as aide-de-camp to Chantrey, 
it is his province to assist in bringing forth the features of those distinguished 
individuals whom the public delighteth to honour, or who delight to honour 
themselves, by setting up graven images of heads, frequently as brainless and 
impenetrable as the marble out of which they are hewn, for no small consider- 
ation. In this post we believe that Allan has found a resting-place for his 
maturing years, more comfortable than those in which the Muses are too often 
fond of quartering their votaries. ‘ 

He has himself expressed his dissatisfaction with his own Scotch novels, as 
compared with those of Sir Walter Scott; but we must not allow him to make 
a comparison so odious. ‘ Who,” says the Greek proverb, “is to compete with 
Apollo in the bow?” We admit with, or rather without pleasure, that we do 
not exactly recollect what all the novels of our friend Allan are about; but 
we have a misty recollection of their being very fine matters, full of chivalry, 
and Scotland, and clouds, and warriors, and Cameronians, in the most approved 
Caledonian fashion; and of Paul.Jones we have already recorded a most favour- 
able opinion, which we have no idea of retracting in this our infallible magazine. 
Nor, though we have reviewed his Maid of Elvar, and read with singular delight 
his Sir Marmaduke Marwell, and other dramatic compositions, full, as Sir 
Walter says, of “fine passages that lead to nothing,” are these more lengthy 
compositions impressed with much vivid distinctness upon our mental retina. 
But his songs, who shall forget? Who that has any taste for ballad poetry will 
have let slip from his memory those beautiful specimens of that style of compo- 
sition in its most exquisite perfection, which, under the pretence of being frag- 
ments of Galloway and Nithisdale songs, were published by an especial ass of 
the name of Cromek, on whom Allan—in that particular, not honest Allan, but 
about as dishonest as Chatterton — palmed them as genuine. They are simply 
chefs-d'auvre, and are almost, but not entirely, equalled by the Jacobite relics, 
which he at another period, but in a similar mood of humbug and inspiration, 
gave to the not-altogether-unsuspecting, nor the altogether-in-such-arts-unpractised 
Hogg. It is foolish to compare either him or Hogg with Burns — they are all 
three Scotch, and all three makers of verses; but there the similarity ends. 
Cunningham has his own merits—he will never be able to write a song with 
Burns: but Burns never could have turned off a ballad like him. 

So far for Allan’s inner man. In his outer, he is one of the Anakim of lite- 
rature— Doric in the proportions of his frame as in his poetry —a strapping spe- 
cimen of Caledonia stern and wild, who, if he be not a great deceiver, would be 
as well able to maintain his claim to the crown of the causey as Dandie Dinmont 
himself; and if we do not mistake, he takes care that every one of his heroes, in 
all his works, both of prose and verse, should be as ably built as himself—all well- 
qualified members of the six-feet club, e¢ supra. In all other matters he is a 
good-natured, good-humoured, good-hearted fellow, jogging on through the world 
with merited good fortune, increasing every year, and, we are happy to say, seeing 
those who are to follow him in his name raising themselves to well-won honours, 
and launching in the career of life with every hope and prospect of deserved 
success. 

And sae gude night, my bonny man! 
And sae gude night, quo’ she ; 

And a stouter chiel in a’ Scotland 
Ye’ll never live to see. 
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THE DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE BRITISH. 
BY COLONEL RICHARD H. HICKORY, OF CEDAR SWAMP. 


Part IV. 


BeErore we resume the publication of Colonel Hickory’s interesting correspond- 
ence, we cannot omit, as Conservatives, to draw the attention of our readers to a 
very serious innovation which is making head-way in the world of letters. We 
do so with, we hope, some effect ; for our complaint is drawn forth by motives 
of public good, and prompted by a magnanimity that would do honour to a 
Radical. We allude to that usurpation by the newspapers and weekly periodi- 
cals of the functions and faculties of the reviews, and the application of them, 
with even more than the wonted seasoning of dogmatism, to the magazines, and 
other ephemeral works, which have hitherto been spared. 

No one has had more reason to notice this than Recina ; for although we 
may have been the admiration of them all, and although praise may have long 
been bankrupt in numerous vain attempts to speak in adequate terms of her 
merits, still, in proportion to our dislike of adulation in general, and particularly 
when directed to ourselves, so is our sympathy excited by the manner in which 
we observe every poor magazine treated ; and therefore, in the words of Sir 
Charles Wetherell, we vituperate the system, and beg to say, if the abuse be not 


soon abated, we shall be very angry. 
the hat fits may wear it. 


Having thrown out this hint, those whom 


We shall now proceed with the Colonel's second letter from the Scottish 


Athens. 


LETTER VII. 


Edinburgh. 
Dear Uncie Sam, 
In my last I only touched on 
the prominences of this capital city, 


Edinburgh, or, as the ’habitants pro- 


nounce it, Embrie. I shall now be 
special on the items. 

Well, I have been to leeward in 
some of my says; for when I told you 
that they had no right names in this 
here old country for their things, like 
ours in the States, I did not then 
know (what I have since learned) that 
Scotch is not tarnation bad English, 
as | thought it was, and so condemned 
it, but is a different language; and 
therefore I shall not be so ridiculous 
wrong in future. I must, however, 
notice, that it is most extravagant to 
see the citizens and ladyes smile when 
I call a waiter in a private house a 
help, which is an understandable word ; 
for they nominate the self-same "dividual 
a flunky, which denominator nobody 
has been able to expound to me. [ 
think that the ’scurity arises from spell- 
ing the word it signifies with an f 
instead of a p; and that the waiter 
should therefore be called plunky— 
that is, a help what draws corks. 

Since my first ’spection of their par- 
liament-house here, I have been there 
again to hear the ’rorators, particularly 
one Squire Jeffry, whom certain old 
ladyes that remember times past told 


me was like Demosthenes; and to be 
sure he does resemble that Greek man, 
for he ’rorates as if he had peas in his 
mouth. At first when I heard him I 
thought he might have false teeth, 
which as he talks snash would account 
for his thickness of speech, if they hap- 
pened to be loose ; but Mr. M‘Tavish, 
who went with me, said it was a defect 
of taste, as he might amend it would 
he condescend to please the judges; 
but, having no respect for them, he, 
just on purpose to bamboozle them, 
makes minced collops of his words: 
collops is a Scotch word, and signifies 
substantial common sense. 

When his head was sapwood, this 
Mr. Jeffry was much given to per- 
sonalities, and many, it is said, are 
the tears that he thereby caused to be 
shed; but he has ’pented of that sin 
long ago; and although it is ’vange- 
lical that, either directly or indirectly, 
he has much to answer for, it would 
seem that his punishment is: not yet 
complete, for now and then he meets 
with a snag in the stream, a memento 
mori, which keeps his contrition a- 
moving. Nevertheless, he is a clever 
Dick —as spry as a frog, and almost, 
though not quite, a man for talents of 
the secondary degree — better, say 
some, than a third-rater; but of that [ 
have my doubts, for no man with such 
a laxity of words can be an oracle, 
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though, like the oracles of old, he uses 
curt sentences; like theirs, too, his 
need sometimes ’terpreters. He is, 
Mr. M‘Tavish says, a most upsetting 
person ; but how can he be otherwise, 
being low and of ’gnominious stature? 
It is thought that he gave Miss Frances 
Wright (Mrs. Trollope’s Virgin Mary) 
those letters to friends in America that 
opened road for her nigger humbug. 
That ere Mrs. Trollope, you know, 
deserves to be tarred and feathered for 
going to the backwoods to keep tavern, 
where she had no custom, and so came 
back and put out a book- of games, by 
Jingo! In America, however, she 
got her dues; for there she was seen 
through, and made to ’sociate with 
washerwomen, &c.; but here, since 
she brought her type-stuff to market, 
she is run after, like a gilded ginger- 
bread image, by all people of quality. 
However, if I fall in with her, I'll give 
her a glass of bitters by break of day. 
But I have not done with the ’fore- 
said Squire Jeffry, who for a length of 
years has ruled those afraid of him 
with a rod of iron, and who was 
among the first that made the printing 
of a book a criminal offence. Had I 
put out a book, and he had done so to 
me, I would have driven a marling- 
spike through his right eye-ball ; how- 
ever, he has mellowed like our cider, 
which, when new, was not palatable; 
for I have been told that very lately 
a young lady wrote a most original 
work on the History of the Twelve 
Cwsars, and his tyranny has been con- 
tent to let the loss she incurred by the 
publication be her punishment. This 
bespeaks a noble spirit, after all, and 
mayhap he in his old age may turn 
out very pitiful-hearted, and make a 
’cantation before a gospeller concern- 
ing his primitive ’linquencies. I won- 
der if the young ladye was his cousin ? 
Over and above this man is one 
Christopher North, who is as close up 
with him as gouty toes and swelled 
feet will let; for he is a man that, in- 
asmuch as Squire Jeffry walks before, 
cannot be said to have the heels of him, 
but he treads closely. The worst of 
Mr. North is, that he often rides in 
swampy ways without curb or snaffle, 
and bemuds his friends as it were in 
diversion ; but some think that is in 
gammon, to draw off their attention 
from the deficiency of his judgment in 
horsing. 
I must not, however, be overly ’ticu- 
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lar concerning the touch-and-go ’nimi- 
cals of Edinburgh. They will serve 
for sass to our tea at Cedar Swamp, 
after I gets home, when night is wet 
and Dr. Gruel the fyezushon comes 
to hear the news I shall then have 
brought home with me. 

One thing a gentleman who boards 
at the same hotel with me said last 
night, which I have no manner of 
means of putting to the proof, but it 
boggled me—namely, that the ’ruditi- 
cal “habitants of this city of satire and 
east wind were very thin in what the 
tanners call the ’pedermis, which was 
the cause of their desperate cries when 
they are tickled in the catastrophe, 
which cries are almost as loud and 
vehement as their guffaws and laughter 
when they commit their red-hot iron 
scapularities on others. 

It is very puzzling to hear how the 
conversation goes on here about law 
and the fine arts, the statutes at large 
and large statues. An old ladye who 
hears a good deal of these things at her 
daughter’s table (she being married to 
an advocate) quietly asked at me, yes- 
terday at dinner, what I thought of the 
late king’s statute at large, which has 
been set up in one of the streets. I 
thought she meant the proclamation 
for the king’s fast, which was sticking 
on every corner and wall, and which 
had greatly surprised me; for, with 
episcopalian arrogance, (you know 
comes from London), this kingdom is, 
in that statute, called ‘significantly 
“that part of Great Britain called 
Scotland.” So I replied, with an inno- 
cence that I ’spected would provoke 
her nationality, by saying it was a great 
shame to put up such a thing. 

“Shame!” said Mrs. M‘Acid; “ its 
thought a masterpiece of art, and will 
give a new odour of renown to the 
fame of Mr. Chanty, who hammered 
itout, as they say, of the cannon and 
camp-kettles that were made prizes at 
the battle of Waterloo —a most extra- 
ordinary invention; but, on looking at 
this his brazen image, it should, for 
decency, have on an apron; on the 
south side it’s a perfect ‘O fie!” 

This remark led me to think that I 
had ’glomorated a fact; but a Mr. 
Robertson, who by the by is very like 
your friend Colonel , of New 
York, and preaches Gelic sermons that 
you would think were the colonel’s 
Italian solos, set the matter right by 
telling me, with a wink, that it was 
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the large statue which Mrs. M‘Acid 
meant. 

“<’Deed is't,” said she; “and if it’s 
no the Colossus of Rhodes, it’s the Co- 
lossus of streets,””-— which bon-mot she 
was obliged three times to repeat, and 
every time the laughter was louder and 
louder. I escaped in the cataract. 

They have committed a great mis- 
take here, in a building they call a na- 
tional monument; but it was not till 
it was in a forward state that the mis- 
take was discovered. A monument, 
you know, is a tomb in a church; but 
when their money ran done, they dis- 
covered that they had been all the time 
building a church for the tomb. 

The authorities that have the paving 
and lighting of the town, unlike those 
of other places, deserve great praise. 
Strangers, however, not in the arcana 
of the system, are apt to think their 
‘conomy a very little too rigid. The 
commissioners being, of course, all 
men of science, have, with theodolite 
precision, set the lamp-posts so exactly 
apart from each other that the lights 
from two several lamps do not actually 
meet, but just so come together that 
a mathematical line only can be drawn 
between the limits of their respective 
radiance. In George’s Street (mark the 
national touch of Presbyterianism—not 
Saint George’s!) this economy has run 
into a fault. The street is, you see, too 
wide across for the lamps to shed their 
light near enough to each other, so 
as to meet. In consequence of the 
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distance between two lamp-posts on 
the side-pavement being less than the 
distance between the lamp-posts on 
the opposite sides of the streets, it is 
very hazardous to p’ramblate across the 
street ; because the light, for the reason 
mentioned, falling short from both 
sides, the centre of the street may be 
termed the valley and shadow of death. 
Thus strangers, not aware of the danger, 
may have their bones Macadamised in 
that dark region. Fortunately, how- 
ever, carriages seldom pass that way. 
The account given to me of the 
secret policy which has influenced the 
magistracy in conniving at this inade- 
quate illumination, reflects honour on 
the far-sightedness of the Scottish 
character. It has been supposed that 
although the medical school of Scotland 
stands A 1 in all Europe, the anato- 
mical is not, however, of the first grade; 
and therefore, in order to provide stu- 
dents with cases, the magistrates are 
alleged to have sanctioned this system 
of darkness, and also to wink at another 
dangerous piece of economy of the 
commissioners, who leave the pavement 
long out of repair. A corduroy road 
is a bowling-green compared to the 
smoothest street in Edinburgh. Talk- 
ing of the streets reminds me that I 
am so tired with my walking this day, 
as to have scarcely strength enough 
left to say that I am 
Your dutiful Nephew, 
Ricuarp H. Hickory. 


This, upon the whole, is one of the best letters of the Colonel with which we 


have yet favoured the public. 


In some respects, the style is not quite so pure 


as those which have given so much delight to our readers; but there is an 
acumen throughout that makes it particularly relishing. Doubtless, it affords 
examples of that mal-information to which the conceptions of travellers are liable, 
but, upon the whole, it is the production of an intelligent and shrewd mind. 
We are glad, however, to see by it, that he does not intend to obtrude upon us 
much more of that ineffectual disquisition which he has used too often, by mis- 
taking Scotch for the English language. We hope to see this improvement 
carried a little farther, for our readers, both in Oxford and Cambridge, have 
expressed some doubt as to the propriety of his etymologies ; indeed, were it not 
taking an unwarrantable liberty, we would cancel these passages altogether, cha- 
racteristic though they be both of the author and his country. 

A letter which we have received on this subject, from a professor who shall 
be nameless, in the University of St. Andrew, did not come to hand before our 
last publication. The city of St. Andrew, we understand, lies apart from the 
post-road, and no highway goes through it—-a reason sufficient to account to 
ourselves for the delay; but a respectable contributor has suggested, that Dr. 
Bell’s rich legacy to that ancient mother of learning and grand-dame of science, 
may not be yet what the Scotch law calls implimented, and the bursary may not 
therefore have been in a condition to pay the postage; for we make a point of 
never receiving a letter that is not post-paid. We quite laughed at this ridicuious 
reason, but we have seen since, by the Mirror of Parliament, that the more 
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opulent colleges of Aberdeen are reduced to such extreme necessity, that, 
although instituted for the encouragement of literature, they have been obliged by 
poverty to sell their privilege to France, of getting books from Stationers’ Hall ; 
and that the British Government have undertaken, with its wonted liberality, to 
pay the money. 

We abhor personalities, and therefore we need not say a word more respecting 
the atrocities into which the Colonel has unhappily fallen with respect to the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, and that excellent and learned old bachelor, Mr. 
Christopher North. As for what he says of Miss Frances Wright, he ought to 
have called her Mistress, for she is now a married woman ; and, notwithstanding 
her negro predilections, her last piccaninny, says our private correspondent, was 
not a blackey. Mrs. Trollope must defend herself, but we sympathise with the 
Colonel in his feelings towards that clever and fear-nought writer. Gracious! 
to talk of tarring and feathering! With what part of the lady would he have the 
process commenced? The idea shews what a people she has indeed been among. 
Nymphs and Graces! tar and feather! What a group for a picture !!! 

We do not see much in the statute-at-large business of Mrs. M‘Acid; there 
was no particular brilliancy in her bon-mot certainly, but it might be laughed at 
in Edinburgh — less is often laughed at in other places. The parliamentary 
reporters often put the word “ laughter,” in brackets, to things said both in 
the Lords and Commons not more piquant. 

The Colossus of streets is really very funny! Can the Mr. Robertson that 
set the Colonel right as to the large statue be our “ fat friend,” who, when an 
elegant speaker in court, talked of the London Courier (calling it the Cooreyay), 
said to the court, “ My lord, he might as well talk to your lordship of the Morning 
Po!” 

The Colonel’s remark on the national monument of Scotland is not so intelli- 
gibly expressed as it might have been; for why should not Scotland have a 
national monument? Is not her pride in articulo mortis, and her poverty de- 


funct ? and, therefore, is not a monument — for which the means are wanting to 


finish — a proper subject of national endeavour ? 
The disquisition concerning the lighting and paving the city, as well as the 


sagacity of the magistrates, may, by some people, be deemed a little too far- 
fetched. 


These remarks are all that occurred to us as necessary to make on the fore- 
going letter, and we shall now proceed to gratify our readers with another. 


LETTER VIII. 


Edinburgh. 
Dear Uncte Sam, 

The more [ see of this here 
city, the more I am surprised, for it 
makes me to think that there is not 
such a superiority in Albany, the ca- 
pital of our state of New York, over 
Edinburgh, as I at first thought, espe- 
cially in the matter of good society. 
New York is, however, a better mark 
to compare it with, being only a little 
larger in size, and ’bounding in houses 
of the same grade. Indeed, to a cer- 
tainty there is an advantage on the side 
of New York, inasmuch as it has finer 
houses, and public buildings of white 
marble, that beat all the sandstone 
’rections here to shivers. But, making 
’llowance for these defects, Edinburgh 
is a prime place, and the citizens most 
exceeding Lind, ’specially when they 
see it is worth their while to be so. [| 
do not mean that they are sordid in 
their ’spitality, for I do think they are 


smart and liberal, and do the thing 
handsomely ; but it is their fault, that 
they will go as far for the vanity of ’ter- 
taining strangers as for any grist that 
the strangers are ever likely to bring to 
their mill. In short, ifa man came to 
this town with a feather in his cap, he 
is as sure of being as well received as 
if he brought a ravelled lew-suit of 
many ends in his pocket, notwith- 
standing that the making of law-suits 
is the staple manufacture of the place. 

Here they have been of late at the 
boiling, ’cause of the Reform-bill; and 
surely it is a rare curious thing, that 
the symptoms of a disease at the heart 
should be always strongest at the ex- 
tremities. In gout, as you know, by 
tarnation experience, the disease does 
not go to the vitals till it is all up with 
the patient; it may, therefore, be said 
to resemble this here Reform fever, 
which shews most violence in the toes, 
and distant insignificant parts of the 
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body corporate, such as Edinburgh 
and other provincial towns, where the 
distemper rages like cholery, or the 
devil, as I am told, compared with 
what it is at London—the heart and 
fountain-head of the malady. 

So long as Wellington kept power, 
the Tories were as bold as rousters 
here ; and the Whigs, seeing them- 
selves then but half-and-half thought 
of, smiled alluringly to the Radicals. 
But ever since the duke’s ’minis- 
tration was capsized, the Whigs have 
been a-going ‘bout with tails spread, 
and every now and then, as they 
sun their feathers, they gurgle joobly 
jockery, as if they said, “how grand 
are we!” thereby terrifying the ca- 
ponised Tories, who begin to give 
out that they were never against all 
reform, but only required a fair case 
of the necessity of it to be made out 
to have their warmest support. Mr. 
M‘Tavish tells me, that though these— 
the pluckless, as they are nicknamed 
—have not yet made an entire wheel 
to the right-about-face, they already 
stand at the right-about, and will not 
make a second move till they have seen 
that Lord Grey can keep his post. 

But [have made my calculations on 
this state of things ; and on casting up 
’counts, I see that the Tories in Edin- 
burgh are now become so diminutive, 
by reason of the deduction caused by 
the change of administration, (the 
pluckless being cut off figures on the 
left of the operation,) that I guess in 
the sum of the people they will not be 
considerable ; and the result must be, 
that these same pluckless Tories will 
fall to be added to the Whigs, who will 
then become to the Radicals what the 
Tories were to them in times past. 
This is my gospel concerning the re- 
form ; and a proud thing it is for us 
Americans, and clear to be noted as 
the hand before us, that the old coun- 
try is fast imitating our liberal institu- 
tions. I reserve, however, what I have 
to say on this head till I get to London, 
where I shall be more at the four cor- 
ners of the subject.* But is it not a 
thing much to be ’gratulated, that there 
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is such a visible trending to republican- 
ism among these old wae people? 

There is one thing which I heard at 
Glasgow, but which I did not under- 
stand till I came here: they call a 
self-contained house a lodging, and a 
flat or floor a house, and a house of 
many floors they call a laun. This is 
surlye a most almighty perverson, and 
makes my ‘temology stone blind. 

I have been ‘structed by Mr. M¢- 
Tavish in the Seotch banking system, 
which you have seen by the newspapers 
is something notable. It is a subject, 
though, too vollomous to be spoken of 
in these letters. I do not, however, 
see that there is in reality any differ- 
ence from ours. Only here there is a 
droll sect of persons called bullionists, 
who think that a bank note, which is, 
you know, the representative of a quan- 
tity of property, should be made of 
engraved gold, equal in value to’ the 
property it represents; so that both 
your mills and mine, and all we have, 
worth more than fifty thousand dollars, 
are, according to these fanatics, worth 
nothing, the value of them being all 
conveyed away, and in the hands of 
those whom we paid for them. I do 
not understand this philosophy ; but if 
our property cost fifty thousand dollars, 
it stands to reason, if the bullionists be 
right, that there must be one hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of property 
about them ; viz. fifty thousand in the 
mills, &c., and fifty thousand in the 
money paid for them— while we have 
been innocently thinking all this time 
there was only one fifty thousand. Can 
you ’terprate this? for it puzzles me; 
and surely it can be but a crotchet to 
suppose that a man building a house 
should pay his men with gold or silver 
plates for it, instead of cheques on his 
bankers ; and what is a bank-note but 
a cheque against property somewhere? 
I doubt those bullionists mistake the 
ell-wand for the cloth. But I hear 
Mr. M‘Tavish come to call, and must 
make an end for the present. 

Your ’fectionate nephew, 
Ricnarp H. Hickory. 


* The Genesee country is laid out in square townships, and the point where four 
meet is the circumstance here alluded to. 
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REGINA AND HER CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have a long arrear of correspondence to pull up, and we must try to get rid 
of as much of it as we can. We take the letters as they come :—- 


To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 
Sir, 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of my paper, which it seems you have 
thought fit to reject. Considering that some of the most popular articles which have 
appeared for the last two years in Blackwood and the New Monthly are from my pen, 
I must confess I felt not a little surprised at the fate of the above communication. 
With regard to the amusing absurdity of such a work as yours pretending to shew 
any squeamishness about the insertion of papers which Blackwood, Bulwer, or Camp- 
bell would be glad to obtain for their respective magazines, those who know them and 
know you will form their own judgments. I beg leave, then, most distinctly to 
state, for your information (and I do so out of no ostentatious spirit, but simply to 
shew you the possibility of even the editor of Fraser’s Macazine being at fault in 
his estimate of literature), that the series of papers in Blackwood, entitled * and 
the articles and in the New Monthly, are by me ; while the communication 
you have thought fit to reject is equal to the best of these. This from the imitator 
of Blackwood is carrying the joke as far as it will go. It would be well if you would 
chalk out some new path for yourself, and steer clear of imitating, where it is, as you 
must be perfectly aware (the public, at any rate, is so) impossible to come up to your 
northern model. 

I am, sir, yours, &c. 


** We print this letter, strongly bearing as it does against ourselves, for the 
purpose of shewing the utter contempt with which we view such attacks. So, 
because this gentleman has the felicity of being—save the mark !—a crack contri- 
butor of Blackwood and the New Monthly, his articles — his best ones, too—are 
necessarily suitable for, and worthy of, Recrna.. We have taken the trouble of 
reading some of his effusions in the two works to which he refers, and can assure 
him that, had they been sent to us, we should have taken the liberty of returning 
them, with a polite note, declining their acceptance. What does this person mean 
by calling us an imitator of Blackwood? Blackwood is just as soon an imitator 
of us. Both works do bear a certain resemblance to each other, because they are 
in a great measure supported by the same writers. There was once a time, indeed, 
when our northern model, as the blockhead calls Blackwood, bore a nearer resem- 
blance to ours than he does now: we allude to the high and palmy days, the days 
of Ebony’s juvenescence, in which he could boast of the services of many men of 
high genius, now lost to him, but secured to ourselves, as we acknowledge with 
honest pride. With regard to the assertion of not coming up, as he calls it, to our 
northern model, we leave our readers to judge for themselves on this point. Self- 
praise honoureth no man, and silence better becomes us than talking upon such 
a theme ; yet, if we may be allowed a single word, we may declare, boldly and 
truly, that for sound, honest criticism—for wit, humour, variety, learning, science, 
and general talent, we shall not shrink from backing the five volumes we have 
published against any five which have emanated from Blackwood, giving our 
rejected contributor himself the choice of the whole thirty (we believe Blackwood 
has published somewhere thereabouts) to make a selection from. Let him, then, 
beware! If he pester us with any more of his communications, we shall lay his 
case before the next symposiac, and according to the decision there pronounced— 
and, when pronounced, as irrevocable as the laws of the Medes and Persians—so 
shall his treatment be. Verb. sap. 


We have received a long letter signed “ Meprcvus,” proving that the author of 
the Passages from the Diary of a Physician is not a medical man. We never 
supposed he was. The author of this work is a young London barrister, con- 
nected, we believe, with an eminent blacking manufacturer in the Strand; and 
he has personated the physician with sufficient accuracy to pass as such with the 
mass of readers; although, of course, medical people will see at once that he is 
not one of themselves. 


* Not wishing to expose this gentleman unnecessarily, we conceal the titles of 
his effusions in these periodicals, For the same reason, we also conceal his name 
and address. 
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MR. MACREADY AND OUR MAGAZINE, 


To Ottver Yorke, Esq. 

Sir,—As the writer of the critique on Miss Fanny Kemble’s Francis the 
First, 1 beg to say that Mr. Macready labours under a misconception as to the passage 
in the article in which his name is introduced. I am sorry that more justice has not 
been done by the public press to an actor of the original conception and power of the 
gentleman in question. It was not my intention to insinuate that Mr. Macready is 
only happy in the part of Virginius. So little do I think so, that while I have only 
seen him twice in that part, I have been, before now, for several nights consecutively 
to witness his personation of other characters. I consider Mr. Macready’s acting in 
Virginius the least of his merits ; and I hope that ere long both the press and public 
will do more justice to the gentleman’s deserts. I am, sir, your’s truly, 

P.S. I am sorry that my absence from London for two months has prevented me 
from addressing you before this. 

The Morning Chronicle, we remember, had some observations about Knowles 
being in Macready’s trammels. Than this nothing can be more ridiculous. 
Knowles has lived for the most part either at Glasgow or Belfast, while Macready 
has been following his profession at a distance from the dramatist. As to Vir- 
ginius, it was written many years ago for Kean; and Cooper was the first repre- 
sentative of the hero. Macready had just then begun to make himself known at 
Covent Garden by his performance of Richard III., which established him as 
one of the first actors at the theatre. 


We agree with “ Giltspur,” that it was particularly shabby on the part of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, in his book on secondary punishments, in which he writes 
so much of Newgate, and quotes Wakefield and others, not to have taken notice 
of the papers of “ The Schoolmaster in Newgate,” which have attracted so much 
attention in all well-informed quarters, extracting even compliments from the 
Examiner and Morning Chronicle, in spite of their having been published in 
our most anti-Whiggish Magazine. Our correspondent supposes that Dr. 
Whately was actuated by some mean feeling of spite, in consequence of Sir 
Morgan O’Doherty’s familiar epistle to him, which has been copied far and wide 
throughout the three kingdoms, and sometimes accompanied by no compli- 
mentary commentaries. But we shall have something more serious than any 
thing Sir Morgan ever wrote to say to the Archbishop by and by; so that our 
friend “ Giltspur” may wait in patient expectation of the coming storm. 

C. A.’s “ Stout Gentleman” is not quite equal to Washington Irving’s. It is 
left for the author at our publisher's. 

We like W. D.’s politics better than his poetry. 

L. L.’s paper does not suit us. He may have it on application. We must 
give the same answer to Launcelot Longbow ; the writer of “ An Evening at the 
Hon. Mrs. R’s.;” Octavius; our Pentonville Correspondent ; H. Dive, whose 
Dandies are far from being exquisite; John Gorges, whose songs, however, are 
not amiss; T. Buxton; and some others we have not time now to enumerate. 
In general, however, we beg to remark to our correspondents, that they will 
oblige us by not expecting us to return short papers; and they are especially 
requested to pay the postage,— a ceremony which they too often neglect. 

The verses on St. Leonard’s are too long, and, we are sorry to say, too 
dull, which is the more to be deplored, as the place itself is gay, and pretty 
enough to inspire a more worthy laureate. One verse, however, prosaically as it 
is expressed, must be considered by the persons concerned in the prosperity of 
the town as most harmonious to their ears : 

The town is fine, the sky is clear,— 
The ocean-wave is blue ; 
No wonder then that in one year 
The houses all are taken here 
Excepting only two. 
Tom Campbell's poem on St. Leonard’s contains nothing half so touching to the 
pocket as this splendid verse. 

The article on the “ Channel Islands” appears to us only a specimen, on which 

we therefore do not wish to decide hastily. We must give the matter some more 


consideration. 
O. 7, 


J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





